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wfrunnSSBBRED, Tint an the «d day of Aogwt, A. D. MQ> in Um 
Jm. 8. 51th year of the Inde|iendence of the United Blatci of America. 8a nnel Kirk- 
ham, ut ihe laid Diatricl, hath dcpo«ite<l iii this olDce the title of t^ Book, th« 
.'ight whereof he claims as author, in tlie words foilowiits. to wit: 
" English Grammnr in familiar hKrtnres, aeconipanied by a Ctunpeaditini. embracing 
' a HPW systematick order of Parsinf . n new system of Punctuation, exercises in false 
Bviiiax, and a Svstem of Philosophicoi Grammar in notes: to which are adiled an 
Appendix, and a Key to the ExerciMs; dnsisund fVir Ihe use of dckiools and Private 
Ijt-arners. Vy Samuel Kirkbnm. Flleventh Editifm, enlanred and improved.** In con 
fhrmity to the act of con^reM of the United Stales, entitled " an act for the enconr- 
aftiment of learning, by securing the copies of mapo, charts, and books, to the authors 
and proprietorVi of such copies, dii ring the time therein mentioned." And also to an 
act entitled "an act supple mwutary u» an act eittiiled an act for the encouragement 
^^^tfftllfmiff^lf^'99&&ttflfit^ citpicts of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and pro 
TmSl^^^lS'W'^AItfl^t^'V"'^ ^^^ times thor<>in m«*nti<med, and extending thi benefitt 
^'TMreoPflrmeknrc^desilning, engraving, and etching histnrieal and other prints.** 

>nRLTr IJBRARTI frbu. j. bbtts, 

U DUI\J lAi.O£Vn.£\ I I ^Ycrit of the SuuUitrn Dutrict qf JV^w- York, 




ASToSJ, LBNOX AiilN ESSAY ON ELOCUTION, 

[LDSW ^^ft|fB^*j^fll ^M jt USE OF .SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE LEARNERS, 

! \9\i Lfe y SAMUEL KIRKHAM. 

"^""Trmswonni^puDnsncd bjr Robinson*, Pratt, & Co. No. 259, Peavl 
^REET, Nfw-York — and will soor be soM by most of the Booksellers U 
the Union. 

This Work is mainly designnil as n Rf-'iiliag-Rimk for Schools. In tnc first pan ol 
It, the pruietefas of rnadine are (U*velupit and explained In a scientiflck and practKoi 
Manner, andso familiarly illui>ir:ile(i in tiwir application to practical examples as t« 
enable even the Juvenile mind vury readily in comprehend their uHture and cliaracter. 
their design and use, and tlina to acquire iu.ti liieh degree of excellence, both in read- 
inaand speaking, which nil deitiro. but tn which few attain. 

The last part of the work, coiitainM Selections from tite greatest masterpieces of 
rhetorical and poetical compoftiiitm, bnth ancient and modern. Many of these wetntit- 
tions are taken from the mo."! eifirant ami classical American authors — writers whose 
noble productions haru already ahed an unfading lustre, and stam|ied imnicirtality. 
upon the literature of our country.— In the seleci part of the work, rhetorical mmrkM 
are also employed to point out ilie appIicati<»M of the principles laid down in the Arsf 
part. — ^The vary fiivourablp n'ceplion of the work by the publick. and its astonisbinirly 
impii introduction into scIkmiIs, since iii» firt^t publiratiou in IKfil, excites in the author, 
tka most sanguine hopes in regard to its future Huccitss. 

NC)TICn.<. 
After a eareftil prtnianl of this work, wo are decidedly of ninnion, th.it it ih the only 
aneesss/K/ attempt of the kind. The rulM* are rnpio^is, and the author's explanationa 
and illastrations are happily adapted to the eomgrehenrion of learnerg. No »c1km)1 tihoold 
be witliout this b<Mik, and Jt ouaht to ftnd a j^ace in Ihe library of every gentleman 
who vaiiiea the attai ninent of a just and forcible tiiKtttion.'^Piittbur^ Mar, Aprils 1834 

Mr. Kirkham has given niteH for inflections and em(>hat(ii>.and h.iM Avltowed them by 
illufltrative examples, and th«.>>>u by remarks upon the inflection which lie has adoptcif 
and the reasons for his preference of one inflection to another— a moiit admirable plan 
for such a work. Copious eitemfdes occur in which all the various inflection!* and the 
ahades of emphasis are distinguished with grtiat accuracy and clearnutw. Ttie cate* 
ehetical appnndages of each chapter, crive the work new value in a school, and the 
aelections made for the exercise of scholars, evince eood taste and jndgment. 

U. & GaxetU, Philadrlphia, Sept. 17, 1834 

The E^say now befbre us, needs not depend on any former work of ita author Urr t 
borrowed repuutioa: it has ininnsick meriu of ita own. It lays down principlea 
4le£r'r 9nd concisely. It preRents the reader with many new and judicious selections 
both in prose and poetry ; and altogether evinces great industry, combined with tastt* 
and ingenuity.— Cntner of Upper Canada, York, OeL 12, 1833. 

Of the talent and Judgment of Mr. Kirkham, we have already had occasion to sper** 
in tenns of honest praise. His work on Elocution raises him slill higher ^ yar esu- 
matio a.— 1 he book would be of crcat utility in aehoola— auch a one aa has long been 
wanted > and we are glad to saiB it forthcoming.— Bn/f<mere Fistfsr, July, 1933. 

Every facility for taaebiug Elocution, which I have aooAon needed, but never before 
found. IS exactly ftirnished in this work :— principles are clearly and eonciaely ini.l 
rfawD, and are very hmppily adapted to the romprekensien of the leMrnor. Thoronghly 
••Jt^^?*" ^ **■ "idity, I shall lose no time in introducing it into my sebooL 
m§rlf»ri, Cenm. Jiug. 91). IMl. X XTFIA VIBL W1«R 



RBCOMMiSNDATIONS. 

. !• mjR IcBotm that the recommendatJooa which f enorally accompany new bAolu. 
tave reij little weight with the publick. This is as it Rhould be, for that wock whiea 
rests more on its writfoii testimunials, tlian un iu iutrinsick mcrit« u>r support, ait* 
serts BO dabiM to permanent patronage. But recommendations which analjrzo the 
merits of a work, and which, nv exhibiting its prominent fuaturos in a strikinff tighl, 
are ealealated to carry conviction to the reader that the system recommended is 
meritorious, the author is proud to hare it in his |H>\ver to present in this volumaw 
The fbUowinc are mm4 of the numerous testimonials whicli he has received, and Ibr 
which be trnmers his grateful acknowledjpnents to thoiie litrrary gentlemen to whose 
liberalilj and politeness he is indebted for tliem. More than tix hundnd others 

Gesented to the author, and many of which wro equally flattering with tliose, he 
LS not room to insert. 



The firflowing notice of this work is extracted from the ** Western Review.*' This 
Knimal is ably conducted by the Rev. Timothy Flint, autlior of ^ Francis BerrianJ* 
**llis»;»ry & Geography ef the Miss. Valley," and many other popular and valuable 
works. 

We had not, at that time, seen Mr. Kirkham's " Grammar in familiar Lectures,** 
but have since given it a cursory perusal. If wc comprehend the author's dengUt 
k is not so much to introduce new principles, as to render more easy and intelligibla 
those which have been long established, and to furnish additional racUities to an ac- 
curate and thorough knowledge of our language. In this wc think he has been suc- 
cessful. 

It is to be expected that a modest, unassuming writer, on presenting himself be- 
lore tlie piUdick tribunal as an author, will, as far as consistent with his plan, avail 
Ainuelf ofthe authority of such as have written well on the subject before nim. Mr. 
Cirkhara luu accordingly followed Mr. Murray in the old beaten track of Engiisn 
jvriters on gramnuir, in the general principles ofthe science ; endeavouring, at the 
fame time, to avoid whatever appeared to bi^ orroneous or aUsurd in the writings oC 
(Mat author, aad adopting an entirtOy new arrangement. The most useful matter 
eonSuned in the^ treatise of Mr. Murray, is embraced in this ; but in the definitions 
vad rules, it is simplified, and rendered much mure intelligible. Though our author 
ollows Bir. Murray, in the general principles of his work, he has, in numerous in- 
iiances, difibred fi'om liim, pursuing a cuiirso that appears to be liis own, and intro- 
lueing soHM valuable improvements. 

AaiMig these may be mentioned some additional rules and explanatory notes in 
^ntaxt the arrangement ofthe parts of speech, the mode of explaining them, man- 
aer of parsing, manner of explaining some ofthe pronouns, and the use of a synop- 
sis which presents the essentials ofthe science at one view, and is well cateulatM 
lo afford assistance to learners. 

In his arrangement of the parts of speech, Mr. Kirkliam scc.ms to have endeavour* 
•d lo follow the wder qf nature ; and we are not able to see h«tw he could have dooa 
batter. Hie noun and verb, as being the most important parts of speech, are finit 
■Jiplained, and afterwards those which are oonsidored in a secondary and subwrdi- 
•ale character. By following this order, he has avoided tho absurdity so conmon 
amoog anthors, of defining the minor parts before iheir principals, of whidi they 
ware designed to be the appendages, and hus rntii»nally'proparcd the way fur C(»iducto 
ing the leamw by easy advances to a oorreci view (if tne science. 

In his illustrations of the various siihjecis «^.onlained in his work, our author ap- 
pears to have aimed, not at a rif»wery style, nor at the appoaran^^c of being learned^ 
nut a* being understood. The clearness and persspicniiy of his remarks, and their 
application to familar objects, are well calculaicd ij arrest the att<'ntioii, aud aid ihf 
understanding, ofthe pupil, and thereby to lessen tho lalK>ur of the instructor. The 
principlet of tfie science ore mnplifiedj and rttuUrtd m jmfttrily eauy tf eumpn^ 
ftsnsieK. we ahould think no ordinary mind, having such help, could find them difli- 
eult. It is in this particular that the work api»ears to possesj its chief merit, and on 
Ctam account it cannot foil of being preferred to many others. 

It gives us pleasure to remark, m reference to the success of tlie amiable and 
■Mdeet author whose work is before us, that we quote from the fiflh edition. 
Ciacinnali, Aug. 24, 1827. 

The foUowing is from the pen of a gentleman of the Bar, formerly a distinguished, 

Clasocal teacher. [Extract from the ** National Crisis."] 

As afiiend to literature, and es|»ecially to genuine moritf it is with peculiar plea- 
sure I alhide to a notice in a late paper uf this city, in wbu:h Mc« &«\&]f'i!kAaGG^ycn>> 
poses to deliver a course of Ler.ttiroH on Rnglish Cra\i\inaT. *To tcvvc^ aa\n^\nx«- 
rested in noquiring a general and pra<ttica\ Vcnow\cA|^c f\( S>\\m \v»«*lvA va w a g» » «^ 



JlECOMMBKDATIOKI. 



■^piiilllf b MOW weMiitad whteh oiMht not to Im nAgleetetL Wak 
wiiaewdi hi fevonu hi8taiicet« wtthia toe lait ten montiis, the prnctieal 
Mr« Kkmtmfa plan, I am enabled to fhre a dedehre opinion or its merii 



Bavfaiff nmK 

etieal reaulta Ok' 
opinion of its merits. The 
ettenahre knowledae acquired in one coarse hy his class in Pittsburgh, and tho great 
IK ofa ien cy evinced by his claaaes elsewhere, are a demonstration or the utility ani' 
su yew oc hy ofhis metnod of teaching, and a higher enconuum on him tlMui I an 
nhlo to bestow. 

The principles on which Mr. irirkham*s ''New system of Gramnmr** is predica 
ted« are hidicioiisly comfMled, and happily and briefly expressed *; brn the grca 
merit of lus woric consists in the lucid illustratimis accompanying the principles, anc 
the simple and gradual manner in whidi it cunduets the learner along from step t« 
step through the successive stages of the science. The ex|danations blend^ with 
the theory, are addressed to the understanding of the pupil in a manner so familiar, 
tnat they cannot (ail to excite in him a deep interest ; and wliatever svstcm is cal 
enlated to bring into requisition tiie mental powers, must, I conceive, be productive 
of good results. In my humble opinion, the system of teaching introduced onto this 
work, will emUile a diligent pund to aJeqnire, without an^ other aid, a practical 
knowledge of grammar, m Uaa than nne-fntrth part <^ the tune usually devoted. 

My views of Mr. Kirkham's system are thus publidily given, with the greater 
pleaaare. on account of the literary empiricisms which have been so exiensivelv 
^acliaeo in many parts of the western country. 

Cincinnati, April 26, 1826. 

FVom Mr. Blood, Principal of the Chambersburgh Academy, Pa. 

Mr. Kirklwm, — It is now almost twenty years since Ibeeame a teacher of youth, 

and, during this period, I have not only consulted all, but have used many, of the 

diileront systems of English grammar that have (alien in my way ; and, sir, I db 

assure you, without the ipsst wish to (latter, that yours fiir exceeds any I nav« yet 



Vonr arrangement and systomatick order of parsing are most excellent ; and ex- 
perience has convinced me, (haring used it, and it only, for the last twelve or thir^ 
teen months,) that a scholar will (earn more of the nature and principles of mir 
.nnguage in one quarter^ (rem your system, than in a it^ofe vear (rom any other I had 
preriouiriy used. I do, therefore, roost cheerfully and earnestly recommend it to the 

Cublidt at large, and especially to those who, anxious to acquire a knowledge of our 
uiguage, are destitute of the advantages of mi instructer. 

Yours, very respectfully, SAMUEL BLOOD. 

Chambersburgh Academy, Feb. 12, 1825. 

From Mr. N. R. Smith, editor of a valuable literary journal, styled ^ The Hesperus.*^ 
Mr. Kirfcham, 

Sir, I have examined your Lectures on Englurh Grammar with that degree of 
minuteness which enables me to jrield my unqjodified approbation of the wwk as a 
grammatical system. The engaging manner in which you have explained the ele» 
ments of grammar, and accommodated them to the capacities of^outh, is an ample 
^lustration of the utility of your plan. In addition to this^ the cntical attention vou 
have paid to an analytical dt^dopemeat of granunatical pnneiples, while it is calcn- 
lated to encourage the perseverance of young students in the march of improvement, 
is sufficient, also, 'to employ the researches of the bterary connoisseur. I trust thai 
your valimble compilation wiH be speedily introduced into schools and acadeasies. 
With respect, yours, 

N. R. SMITH, A. M. 

Pittsburgh, March 22, 1825. 

Prom Mr« Jungmann, Principal of the Frederick Lutheran Academy: — Extract. 
Having carefully examined Mr. S. Kirkham*s new system of** Englieli Grammai 
m (kiniliar Lectures," I am satisfied that the pre-eminent advamages it possesses 
over our common systems, will soon convince the publiek, that it is not one of those • 
fveble eflTorts of quackery which have so often obtruded upon our notice. Its deci- 
ded m^erioriCy over all other eystem*^ consists in adapting the sdligect-nkatter to tho 
capacity of the young learner, and the happy mode ad<^ed of eommunicatuig it to 
his mind in a manner so clear and simple, that he can easily comprehend the nature 
and the application of every principle that ^omes before lum. 

In short, all the intricacies of the science are elwidaied to eUarlif^ I am confident, 
that oven a private learner, of common docilitv, can, by permnngthis system atten- 
tively* acquire a better practical knowledge of'^this important bianch of^Iiteraturo ta 
tkrm menfAfl, than is ordinarily obtained in mu vrar, 

JOHN B. JUNGMAMBI 

£f90dmrirk, %fd Sept 17, 18?3. 



REC0MMEI«DATlOf(S. 

Exii-act : from Do Witt Clinton, late Goy. of N«w-Tork. 

I eownder the Compendium of Engliih Grammar, by Samuel KiriLham, a 
deeerviiiff encouragement, anil woll calculated to facilitate the acqutfition of thi 
UReful science. DE WITT CLINTON 

Albaiv« 8«pt. 25, 1824. 

New- York, July i9f 1819. 

S. Kirkham, Esq.— I have examined your Grammar with attention, and with a pti^ 
ttcular view to benefit the Institution under my charge. I am fiilly satisfied, that it 
is the beat form in which Murray's principles have been given to the pubUck. Tlie 
lectures are ample, and givun in su nimiAar and easy language, as to oe readily un* 
<icrstood, even by a tyro in grammar. 

I feel it due to you to say, that I commenced the examination of your work, uade- 
t stf *ng prtyudice agairul t7, in consequence of the numerous ** improved aysteoM 
with which the puhiick has been inundated, of late, most of which are by no mean 
improvements on Murray, but the pnHluctions of individuals whom a ** tiilU gmm 
mar has rendered grammatically insane." My convictions, therefore, are the remk 
oftnoesfigrotion. 

I wish you. Sir, success in your publication. 

Respectfully, EBER WHBATON. 

Pr. of Medianick's Sodety JScnooL 

With the the .^pinlon of Mr. Wheaton respecting Mr. Kirkham's En^ish Giam 
nar, we heartily concur. NATHAN STARK, Pr. Acad. 

(Rev.) JOfIN JOHNSTON, 
Newbiu-gh, Aug. 4, 182i». , (Rev J WM. & HETER. 

From the Rev. C. P. Mcllvaine, and others. 

So far as I have examined the plan of grammatical instruction by Samuel Kirk- 
•am, I am well satisfied that it meet* the tvant» of elementaiy schoow in this touKh. 
and deserves to be patronized. CHARLES P. McILYAINB. 

Brooklyn, July 9, 1629. 

We fiiUy concur in the above. ANDREW HAGEMAN. 

E. M. JOHNSON. 

RXTRACT. 

From the partial examination which I have given Mr. S. Kirkham's English Grain- 
mar, I do not hesitate to recommend it to the publick as the best tftke elau I hav* 
tver teeity^ and as filling up an important and almost impassable chasm in works on 
pammiUical science. D. L. CARROLL. 

Brooklyn, L. L Jime 29, 1829. 

We fullv concur in the foregoing recommendation. B. B. HALIX)CK, 

E.KINGSLET, 
T. S. MATBCm. 

From A. W. Dodge, Esq. 

New-Tork, July 15, 1829. 

Tlie experience of every one at all acquamted with the business <» mstmctioa* 
Mast have taught him that the study of grammar, important as it it to every claat 
ofleamert, is almost invariably a dry and uninteresting study to young beginners, 
tod for the very obvious reason, that the systems in general use in the schoolS| are 
far beinnd the eomj»rehension of youth, and ill adapted to their years. Hence it is, 
that their lessons m tliis department of leariuug, are considered as losfts, and il 
committed at all, committed to the memory^ without enlightening their wuUaralandm 
imga ; to that many a pupil who has been thrtrngh the English grammar, is totalis 
mnoquainted with the nature even of the simplest parts of speech. 

The work of Mr. Kirkham on grammar, is well calculated to remedy these eva^ 
and supply a deficiency which has been so long and so seriously felt in the iraper 
feet education of youth in the elementary knowledge^ of their own language. By a 
simple, familiar, and lucid method of treating the subject, he has rendered what was 
before irksome and unprofitable, pleasing and instructive. In one word, the gram* 
mar of Mr.r Kirkham fiimishes a kew by which the youthfiil mind is guiaed throngH 
the intricate labyrinth of verbs, nouns, and pronouns ; and the path which hat been 
iNrretoTore to dnncult and uninviting, as to oampcn the ardour of youth, and waste 
their energies in fruitless attempts to surmount its obstacles, is cleared of these ob- 
■tmctioBt by thit ptonecr to the youthful mind, and planted, at every turn, with 
friendly fwdt-ftoords to direct them in the right road. The slightest neru^vA <iC \Va 
work almaed to, will convince even the most Sceptical of iVve vnx'^ oK VCwevA tgq y^i^ 
and tatitfr every one who it not wedded by prejudice U* o\A Tv\*a jwxvX \^5^ 
ihut it wifi meet the wanrs of ihf communitv. KlAiK^'^*^^^^ ^^ 

1* 



RECOMMBHDATIOffS. 

• • _ 

Phikdelphuu Ao^ 10, \9t$ 

Having flbr Mveral years been engafed in l<«c(uriiif on the science of rrammar, 
•nd, duniH| this period, haTing tkorougUjf Untmi the merits of Mr. S. Kirkhan* 
system of ** Rndlish Oraromar in Familiar Lectures'* by using it as a text-book fn 
my classes, I take pleasure in giving this testimonial of my cordial approbation ct 
the work. Mr. Kirkham has attempted to improve upon this bnuich of scieMce. 
chiefly by unfolding and explaining the principles of grammar in a manner so cleai 
and sunple, as to adapt Ikam eompUldf to thf w uUn iamUmg of the young learner 
and by adopting a new arrangement, which enables the pupil to commit the princi- 
fAm by a simultaneous applicatimi m them to ^tradical examines. The publick may 
rest assured, that he has baen successfiil in his attemfit m a pf-^mmuU degree. I 
make this asserdon under a full conviction that it will be corroborated by every 
candid judge of the science who becomes acquainted with the practical advantages 
ttf tliis manual. 

The explicit brevity and accural of the rules and definitions, the novel, tl»e 
striking, the lucid, ami critical illustrations accompanying thMn, th« peculiar and 
advanttf eous arrangement of the various parts of the sulyedt, the fecilities proffered 
by the ** systematick mode of parsinif* adopted, the convenient and judicious iatr»* 
duction and ada|>tation of the exercises introduced, and the deep researches and 
critical investigations (tisplayed in the ^* Philosophiod Notes," render this system 
of granunar te dttidedty ntperiour to all otherM eartani, that, to receive general pat 
ronage, it needs bat to be known. 

My knowledge of this system from experience in teaching it, and wttnessuig its 
efl«ets in the hands of private learners, warrants me in sajnng, that a learner wiH, 
oy studying this book^icr monihe wUMoui a teaeher, obtain a more clear conception 
of the nature and proper construction of words and phrases, than is ordinarily o^ 
»ained in common schools and academies, in^ive timeefour monthe. 

It is highly gratifying to know, that «4ierever this system has been ciKulated, it 
s very rapidly supplanting those works of dulness which have so long paralyzed the 
energios of the youth of our country. 

I think the specimens of verbal criticism, additional corrections in orthography 
and (Mthoepy, the leading prioci]Jra of rheturick, and the improvements in t^ 
illustrations generally, which Mr. K. is about introducing into his eleventh bdi« 
Ttnir, will render it quite an improvemetU on the former emtionsqfhia toorHc. 

H. WINCHESTER. 

From the Rev. S. Cent^ Pr. of a Classical Academy. 

I have examined the last edition of Kirkham's Grammar with peculiar satisfiie 
tion. The improvements which appear in it, do, in my estimation, giv^ it a decioes 
preference to any other system now in use. To pomt out the peculiar qualities 
which secure to it claims of whicli no other S3rstem<»n boast, wotud be. if required, 
perfectly easy. At present it is suflicient to rcmaric^ that it imbodies all that is es> 
sentiaUy excellent and useful in other systems ; whilst it is entirely Iree from that 
ledRottsnass of method and prolixity of definition which so much perplex and em- 
barrass the learner. 

The peculiar excellence of Mr. Kirkham's grammar is, the mmpUeitif tfiu mHk 
•d, and the jrfomnest qf Us iUtutroHotu, Being conducted by familiar lectures, the 
teacner and pupil are necessarily brought into agreeable contact by each lessor. 
Roth are improved by the same task, without the slightest suspicion, on the part ci 
the pupil, that there is any thing hard, difficult, or oMcure in Uie subject : a convic- 
tion, this, which must inevitably precede all efforts, or no proficiency will be made. la 
a word, uie treatise I am recommendhig, is a procUeal one ; and for that reason, it 
there were no others to be urged, it ought to be introduced into all our schools and 
aoulemies. From actual experiment I can attest to the practiditbility of the plan 
which the author has adopted. Of this fact any one may be convinced who will 
take the pains to make the experiment. SAMUEL CENTER. 

Albany, July 10, 1829. 
Prom a communicauon addressed to S. Kirkham by tlie Rov. J. Stockton, author 
o^the ^* Western Calculator** and ** Western Spelling-Book.** 

Dear Siry— I am mudi pleased with both the plan and eaeeculioa of your '* EnghsL 
Grammar m Familiar Lectures." In ^ving a systemolieXt mode of parting^ ad 
eulated alike to exercise the under»ta$tdmg and mssuiry of the pupil, and also fi'ea 
the teacher from the drudgery of continued interrogation, you have made your 
grammar what every ^enuntary schodkbook ought to be,— ^com, ayUematidc^ and 
•asy to be understood. 

'nils, with the copious definitioM in every part of the work, and other improve 
meats so judiciously introduced, gives it a demded eiMenaritM ovsar tha impqileoi 
frauiNiar of Murray, now so generally used. JOSEPH STOCKTON, A. Mm 

Ar^fhf'nrTnwtit ^n^ar Pittsburgh,) March 18,1811. 



ADTBKTISEMSVn 

TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 

The avtbor is free to acknowledge, that since this treatise first 
M the ware ol publick opinbi;, the gales of patronage which hare waftad h 
•kmg, hare been far more favourable than he had reisMn to anticipate^ Had 
any one, on its first appoaranoe, predicted, that the demand for it would caB 
forth iwenhf-4wo thcusand copifts during the past year, the author would have 
MHisidered the prediction eztroyagant and chimerical. In gratitude, therefore^ 
'to that publick which has smiled so propitiously on his humble erortsto ad- 
vance tne cause of learning, ho has endeavoured, by unremitting attention to 
the improvement of his work, to render it as useful and as unexceptionable 
as his time and talents woula pennit. 

It is believed that the tinUh and eleventh editions have been greatlj im* 
proved ; but the author is apprehensive that his work is not ye^ asaocmata 
and as much simplified as it may be. If^ however, the disadvantiget offinffer- 
ing under a broken constitution, and of being able to devote to this subject 
only a small portion of his time, snatched from the active pursuits of a busi- 
ness life, {aeUoe as fares his imperfect health permits him to be,) are any 
apology for its defects, he hopes that the candid will set down the apology to 
his credit. This personal allusion is hazarded with the additional hope, that 
it will ward off some of the arrows of criticism which may be aimed at him, 
and render less pointed and poisonous those that may fall upon him. Not 
that he would beg a truce Witli tlie gentlemen criticks and reviewers. Any 
rompromisc with them would betray a want of self-confidence and rooni 
sourage which he would, by no means, be willing to avow. It would, more- 
"^^er, oe prejudicial to his interest ; for he is determined, if his life bo j^reserv- 
eo, to avail himself of the advantages of any judicious and candid cntioisms 
on his production, that may appear, and, two or three years hence, revise his 
4rori(, and present to the publick another and a better edition. 

The improvements in tne tenth edition^ consisted mainly in the addition 
•4* many important principles ; in rendenng the illustrations more cntical, 
extensive, accarate, and ludd ; in connecting more closely wiUi the genius 
and philosophy of onr language, the general principles adopted ; and in add- 
ing a brief view of philosophical grammar interspersed m notes. The in- 
troduction into the eleventh edition, of many verbal criticisms, of addi- 
tional corrections in orthography and orthoepy, of the leading prindi^es of 
rlietoricJi, and of general additions and iraprovements in variousmurts of the 
work, render this edition, it is believed, /or preferable to any of the former 
editions of the work. 

Periiaps some will regard the philosophical notes as a useless eidiibition of 
pedantry. If so, the author's only apology is, that some investigations of 
this nature seemed to be called for by a portion of the ooAhonityigrhoM 
mbids, of late, appear to be under the influence of a kind of ptftssfidefi iMh 
ttim; and to such these notes are respectfully submitted for ~j»t what illiey 
may deem their real value. The author's own opinion on this pointy ii^ thai 
they profit no material advantages to common learners ; but that wt&f nay 
pfontably engage the attention of the curious, and perhaps irapait%e »P« ^ 
af interest to tM literary connoisseur. 
New-Tork, August 92, 1S29. 
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There appeen to be loinething mssuming in the act of wnting, and thruat* 
nginto pumick notieei a new work on a sabject which has already employed 
many able pena ^ for who would preaume to do this, uniesa he beUeyed hia pro- 
duction to M^ in aomc respect^ superiodr to every one of the kind wnich 
had preceded H? Hence, in presenting to the nublick this system of Eng- 
lifh Grammar, the author is aware that an apology will be looked for, and 
that the aigiiinenta on which that apology is grounded, must inevitably 
undergo a rigid scrutiny. Apprehensive, however, that no explanatory 
eflort, on hia part, would shield tiim from the imputation of arrogance by 
•odi aa are bltnaed by self-interest, or by those who are wedded to the 
doctrinea and opinions of his predecessors, with them he will not attempt a 
compromiae, bemg^ in a great measure, indifl^ent either to their praise or 
thiir censure. But with the candid, ho is willing to negotiate an amicable 
treaty, kaowing that they are always ready to enter into it on honourable 
terms. In this negotiation he asks nothing more than merely to rest the 
merita of his work on its practical utility, believing that, if it prove un- 
commonly successful in facilitating the progress of youth in the march of 
mental improvement, that will be its best apology. 

>Vhen we bring into consideration the numerous productions of those 
learned philotogista who have laboured so long, and, as many suppose, so 
tucceasrally, in establishing the principles of our language ; ana, more 
espedally, when we view the labours of some of our modern compilers, 
who have displayed so much ingenuity and acuteness in attempting to ar- 
ranee those principles in such a manner as to form a correct and an easy 
niomum of mental eenference ; it does, indeed, appear a little Uke presumption 
fer a young man to enter upon a subject which has so frequently engaged 
the attention and talents of men distinguished for their erudition. The 
iothor ventures forwaid, however, under the conviction, that moat of his 
predecessors are very deficient, at least, in manner , if not in m/atter; and 
this conviction, he believos, will be corroborated by a majority of the best 
judgea in eommunity. It is admitted, that many valuable improve- 
ments have been made by some of our late writers, who have endeavoured 
to aimpUfy and render this subject intelligible to the young learner, but 
they mive all overlodced what the author considers a very important ob- 
ject, namely, m sffstematidt ortkr qf warnng; and nearly all have neglected 
to devHept ind MxpUin the principles in such a manner as to enable the 
ieamery without great difficulty, to comprehend their nature and use. 

By some this system will, no doubt, he discarded on account of its simjpti- 
tUjf ; wliiUt to others its simplicity will prove its principal recommendation. 
Ita dengn is an humble one. It probers no creat advantages to the recondite 
frammarian ; it professes not to mstruct the literary connoisseur j it presents 
no attractive graces of style to chann, no daring flights to astonish jio'deep 
reaearchea to gratify him; but in the humblest simplicity of diction,, It at- 
tempts to accelerate the march of the juvenile mind in its advances in the 
path of scieiioe,by dispersing those clouds that so oilen bewilder it, and le- 
moving those crfistaclesthat generally retard its progress. In this way it en- 
deavours to render interesting and dehghtful a study which has hitherto been 
eonsadered tedious, dryj and irksome. Its leading object is to adopt a 
correct and an easy method, in which pleasure is blended with the laboura of 
the learner, and which is calculated to excite in him a spirit of inquiry, that 
shall c«U forth into vigorous and useful exercise, every latent enersy m his 
mind ; and thus enable him soon to become thoroughly acquainteowith the 
nature c^* the principles, and with their practical utility and ao^lvcaXwcw. 

Oontent to be useful, instead of being briUianl, Ihe wnlei o\ ^c»a \ia.^^ 
baa endeavoured to shun tlw path of those who«e auaav\vc«LX^^^Vw«^\^«a 
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to dtnlft, rather than to instract. Aa he hai auned not bo ninch at otigf 
nality aa utility, he has adopted the thoughts of his predecessors whoM 
labours have become publick stock, whenever he could not, in his opinion 
fiimish better and brighter of his own. Aware that there is, in the publiek 
aiind, a stronc predilection for the doctrinfM contained in Mr. Murru't 
jpmiBinar^ he has thought proper, not merely from motives of pobcy, pbi 
from choice, to select his prinofUt chiefly from that work ; and, moreovei. 
to adopt, as far as consistent with his own views, the language of tliat emi 
nent pmologrist In no instance has he varied from him, unless he conceiveil 
that, m so dmng, some practical advantage would be gained. He hopes 
therefore, to escape the consiure so frequently and so justly awarded tc 
those unfortunate innovators who have not scrupled to after, mutilate 
and torture the text of that able writer, mereljF to gratify an itching propc» 
sity to figure in the world as authors, and gain an ephemeral popularity fay 
arrogating to themselves the credit due to another. 

The author is not disposed, however, to disclaim all pretensions to oris^ 
nality ; for, although his principles aro chiefly selected, (and who wo«M 
presume to make new ones?) tne manner of arranging^ illustrating, aad 
applying them, is principally his own. Let no one, uerefore, if he hap* 
pen to find in other works, ideas and illustrations smiilar to some oofr 
tained in the followinr lecture, too hastily accuse him of plagiarism. It it 
well known that similar investigations and pursuits often elicit correspoad- 
ing ideas in different minds: ami henc« it is not uncommon for the same, 
thought to be strictly arigitud with many writers. The author is not here at- 
tempting to manufacture a garment to shield him from rebuke, should he 
unjustly claun the property of another; but he wishes it to be understood, 
tliat along course of teaching and investigation, has often produced in his 
mind ideas and aivuments on the subject of grammar, exactly or neariy 
oorresponding with those which he aftorwar£i found, had, under similar 
•ircurostanoes, been produced in the minds of others. He hopes, therefore^ 
j> be pardoned by the critiok, even though he should not be willing to 
leject a good idea of kia otim, merely because some one else has, at some 
time or other, been blessed with the same thought. 

As the plan of this treatise is far more comprehensive than those of ordi* 
nary grammars^ tin writer could not, "without making, his work unrea 
sonaUy volummous, treat some topiw as extensively as was desirable. 
Its desifln is to embrace, not only all the most nnportant principles of the 
science, but also exercises in parsmg, false S3mtax, and punctuation, suffi 
aently extensive for all ordinary^ practical purposes, and a kej^ to the ex 
ercisea, and, moreover, a series of ulustrations so full and intelligible, as com 
pletehf to adapt tht prineiples to the ei^paeUiet of common lewmen. Whether this 
design has been suocessfully or unsuccessfully executed, is left for the publick 
to decade. The general adoption of t))e work into schools, wherever it hat 
become known, and the reaay sale o£ forty thousand copies, (though vnUumi 
hUhorto {fording the author any pecuniary pnfit,) are favoiirable omens. 

In the selection and arrangement of piinciples for his work, the authoi 
has endeavoured to pursue a course between the extremes, of taking olindly 
on trust whatever nas been sanctioned by prejudice and the authcrity oil 
venerable names, and of that arrogant, innovatmg spirit, which sets at de- 
fiance all authority, and attempts to overthrow all former systems, and con- 
vince the world that all true knowledge and science are wrapped up in a 
crude system of vagaries of its own invention. Notwithsta nd ing the author 
IS awaro that publick prejudice is powerful, and that he who ventures 
much by way of innovation, will be hable to aefeut his own purpose by foil- 
ing into neglect ; yet he has taken the hberty to think for hunseU; to mves- 
ti^te the subject critically and dispassionately, and to adopt such principles 
only as he deemed the least objectionable, ana best calculated to efiect tha 
object he had in view. But what liis system claims as improvenieuts m 
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..<iBfi^ soTuists not 80 mndi fai bettering the principles thr»ni^rlvr!>, »<< hi 
ike method adapUdtfcemimmioating a lamoUdge qf tkem to the mind of Iht 
lemmer. That the woHl w defective, the author is fully sensible : and he is 
free to acknowledge, that its defects arise, in part, from his own want of 
judgment and skm. But there is another and a more serious cause of 
thm, namebr, the anomalies and imperfections with which the language 
abounds. Tnis latter circumstance is also the cause of the existence of so 
widely difierent opinions on many important points ; and,moreover, the reason 
that ttie grammatical principles of our language can never be indisputably 
settled. But principles ought not to be rejected because they admit of ex- 
eeptionSi — He who is thoroughly acquainted with the genius and stmcture 
of our language, can duly appreciate the truth of these remarks. 

To coniorm, in our ortho^phy and orthoepy, to some admitted stand- 
nd, the author deems a consideration of sufficient importance to justify Mm 
m mtroducing into his work an article on each of these subjects, in which 
manj words that aie often misspelled or mispronounced, are corrected ao- 
eordmg to a work,** which, in his estimation, justly claims a decisive prefer- 
eiiee, in point of oeoiraey, to any other Dictionary of tlie English language. 

*i^* Should parents object to the Compendium, fearing it will soonbe 
lestroyed by tntnr children, they are informed that the pupil will not have 
occasion to use it one-tenth part as much as he will the book which it ac- 
eompwiies : and besides, if it be destrojred^ he will find all the dcfinitioni 
ind rules which it contams, recapitulated m the series of Lectures. 

HUrra TO TEACHERS AND PRIVATE LEARNERS. 

Ai this work proposes a new mode of parsing, and pursues an arrange- 
iBenteBsentidly diftbrentfrom that generally adopted, it may not be deemed 
improper for the author to give some directions to those who may be dis- 
posed^ use it Perhaps they who take only a slight view of the order ol 
parsing, will not consider it new, but blend it with tbose long since adopted. 
Some writers have, indeed, attempted plans somewhat similar; but in 
no instance have they reduced them to what the author considers a regular 
nftUmaUek urder. 

Tbn methods which they have ffenerallv suggested, require the teacher to 
ktUrrogate the pupil as he proceeds ; or else he is permitted to parse without 
riving any explanations at aJl. Others hint that the learner ought to apply 
oefinitions in a seneral way, but they lay down no B3rstematick arrangement 
•f questions as^ guide. The systematiek order laid down in this woik, H 
pursued by the pujm, compels him to apply every definition and every rule 
that appertains to each word he parses, without having a question put to 
him by the teacher ; and, in so domg, he explains every word fully as he 
goes along. This course enables the learner to proceed independently ; 
and proves, at the same time, a great relief to the instructer. The conve- 
nienoe and advantage uf this method, are far greater than can be easily 
conceived by one who is unacquainted with it The author is, therefore, 
inxiotts to have the absurd practice, wherever it has been established, of 
eaasing learners to commit and recite definitions and rules without any si- 
oiultaneous application of them to practical examples, immediatdy iwol- 
islwd. This system obviates the necessity of pursuing such a stupkl course 
uf drudgery ; tor the young beginner who pursues i^ will have^ in a few 
weeks, all the most important definitions and rules perfectly oommittod, 
anmly by applying them in parsing. 

If tnis pUji be once adopted, it is confidently believed that every taaohei 
«rho is desirous to consult, either his own convenience^ or the advantsMol 
his pupAs, will readily pursue it in preference to any former method. This 

Tb« wuarkalltuled to, Iff "Walker's Dictionary «^^ T«vis%d»M t(iiit«cX»^V| \^^ 
'.yman Cobb. 
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befiof ii fomided on the adYantagoi whidi the authcNr hinuell lis;0 eip 
neoced fipom H in the ooune of asvetal jaen, devoted to the inalructM 
of jpouth end eduite. By pimuuig this mtegn, he cen, with leee leboi 
advance apupil Auiher in a praetioil knoimdfe of thb abetruae science, 
liM monlAj^ than he conidin on* fssr vhen faefiuriil in the ''old way." 
is piesumed thatno instnicteri who once gives uis system a fair trial, w 
doubt the truth of this assertion. 

Periiaps some will, on afirsti4ew of the work, disa|>piove of the tran 
position of many parts ; hot whoever examinee it attentively, will find tlHL^ 
although the author has not fi^wed theconunon ** artificial and onnatur^ 
arftniOBMit adq;»ted by most of his predeoessors," yet he has ende^ 
voured to pursue a more judieiotts one, namely, " the order of the under- 



Theleamor riionld commence^ nol k$ etmmUHng end rdUeritNg, but b^ 
reading attentively the firpt fise lectwes jeveral times over. He oug^ 
then to parse, according to the 9fftUmtMdb mrdtr^ -the enmples given Tor 
that pnrpose ; in deinff wluch, as pievioUiiy stated, Iw has an opportunity 
of committing all thenefinitions and rales belgnging to the parts of speecn 
mduded in the examples. 

The CoiiPBNDiuif,as it presents to the eye of the learner a condensed 
but comprehensive view oithe whole scie^ioe^ nmy be pn^periy conndered 
an " Ocular Analysis of the'Eng^ish langnsgp.* By reranring to it, the 
young atude nt is enabled to applyjitt his <fefijBHticws and rules from the very 
commenoement of his parsing. TV sons?, tins mode of procedure may seem 
rather tedious ; but it must appear obvious to every person of discernment, 
thatammilwill len more by parsing )b« wokdscnticaHy.andexplainmg 
them tuw. than he would by parsing^jl^ words superficialiy, and without 
uaderstanmng their verious pvODerties. The teacher who pursues this 
plan. Is not undor the necessity or hearing hinpopils recite a sinele lesson 
ofd^nJUiin eommitted to memory, for hehl^i^Jair opportunity ofdisoover 
Wig their knondedge oCtheee as they evbos Hin-parsmg. All other direc- 
Ikms naoessaiy for the. learner in si^iool^ as iM lif for the pruxAe ItanuTj 
will be l^ven in the sHooeeding pages of the worn. iGttiould these feeble m- 

who 
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and deffiible, the anfli6r*s fondMt anticipaitiens wiU be folly realixed; but 
shonU hfii wm ftH into the hands of any who are eiqpecting, by the mcqpAf 
■itittn, to beoome grammamna^ and yeL halre. not sufficient arabitiQa and 
nsf8eveniKDe4a. mfck^ themselves aequainted with its contents, it is hoped, 
Wtthe fal^w for tlinrnonimprovement,wiU not be thrown i4»n Mm. 



To those eaterpiiaing tad intelligent gentlemen who may be diepoeed to lectura us 
this plan, the antnor takes the liberty to otfbr a&wmats by way of encourage^ 
ment. 

Any juificiottB instnkctor of granunar, if he take the trouble to make himself &- 
miliar with the contents of the foUowing pages^wiU fed itaa eaqr matterto parsne 
diisaysteaiL One nuaaikoBlj to the lecturer. IS suiBeieBtl. lostiMMlofcaHaaiighii 
poj^ teaoqtdMialmowledge of the nature ana use of the princq^lee by intense ap* 
pheatioa, let him oonnnutticate it verbally: that is, let him first take up <me nartel 
q»eech,an4»in an oralleeuire, unfold ana explain all ite 'properties, not only by 
innjytini thoiHintrfttinntT gimn in thr Vnlr, Imt ilrr Ytv jtrnnw irthirrff thtl miy irmir 
m hw nmid as he prooeedL After a part of epeeeh has DM thus elucidated, tho class 
iboidd be interrogated on it, and thm taudkt to parse it, and correct errours injDO^ 
poritiDn under the rules that apply to it In the sanM maansr he nay pnceed with 
the^ither Murts of * * ' '^* ' " '" 

Isamsri beeome 
nrassnted. If ttis 

IsaiMr, win be the mevitable result; and that teaeher who 
aeeinruig&linetaQnf and an enviable popularity n hisprol 
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DIVISIONS 01? "(IIUMMABL— ORTHQGKJjnnr/ 



TOU are abootto ent^r upfMi ofie of die mairt mtflbli aa^i 
when nf^Hy piifstied, one of the most interestiBg studiiM vi dM 
whole cuele of science. i£ however;, jou, likeionai^^a muk 
guided jpudi, are under dicf impression that the stikd^of granv* 
mar la aiy and iiksome, and a matter of little conaoKiaeiic^ T 
trust I riiaQ succeed jntooyinc from your |zund» all sudk wim 
notions and ungigHShll prejudices f for t wilT endeamur fti 
convince you, befl^jij^ thede lectures, that lEhis is not cmff 
a pleasing stiidy, butohe of real and substantkl utifily ; a stlMlj 
diat difectly tends to ad<ym and dignify huaum iiiatnre, and nm- 
liorate tixT condition of man. Orammar is H leading branch, of 
that 'CBaridn^ which idonio is capable of unfiddii^ and matutripg. 
Ai'dMirfnljpowerSy and of eUvi^ng man to his proper rMdiin 
dieai^ldecffWelilKtuat.exiMenee ;--of d^ learning which HSfB. 
Uw Mini flimii eardii and enableah to hold converse ifVb, a dKvai- 
•aad4Mridi« , In pursiuiw any and e^eiy other p^ 
foo wXXk Am&ret wb tnim6f these femMa, and ftel ttafbree ;. 
fiur jD« Irin &id, that, as grammar opens Ite door to every de- 
parMent ff teamh^y altnowledge df it is iiidbpettsabto : mtrit 
dkrald you not asphe at Astinction in the repid>Kck of iMfenk 
dlia knowledge cannot lyi of being serviceable to you, eveqr if 
joaaze destined to pais throuj^ the hmnMest walks of Bfi9* I 
dunk it iff clear, tbat^ in one point of view, grammatkal Inunr* 
letee {Kn»e8se8.jfc4iBGidied advantage over every bther branch of 
hanvBig.. Penn^rifthin^ aridimetick, geogra^, as Uuiie w /» 
hetairr <%niiat^, and «o on, are )i^^ lunfid in dim rfMqpeo- 
tjmjj&eew; but not oneof &emiaso univecsatt^ «f^j|w9in 
to infistieal purposes, as this. In every mtiirtSum^xnci^t .t9^««* 
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cmmtiiKW, on all occuiotu ; — when you speak, leod, write, 
or think, a knowMge af granunai ■■ of eaeential utility. 

Doubtless you bave beard aMBO peraons asaert, dtat tke; 
coulddelect aadMrrKt anj eirotri-inianguagebj tbeear, and 
Speak and write accurately without a knowledge of grammai 
Now your own observation wilt soon cbnvince you, ^t this as- 
■ertumia incorrect. Aman-ofrefinedtaate, niay,bypenuing 
gpoCi H4Mh Aid eonveiabtf with tha learned, ftcquira thai 
kaoiriadge ot language whicS will enable him to avoid those 
glaring HTDura (hat offend the ear ; but there are other eirours 
equallj' gKaa, which have not a harsh sound, and, consequent- 
ly, wbicn cannot be detected without a knowledge of the rules 
(W ^'ViotatBd. Believe roe, therefore,«adMUi I say, that wi(h> 
out tba knowledge and t4>pIicaGon of grtinroar rules, it is im- 
poaaihlofor-any one to think, apeak, read, or write with accura- 
cy. From a want of sucli knowlcElge, many ofton express 
Iheii ideoa in a manner so inijiroper nod obscure as to reader il 
imposaible for any one to understand them : their language fre- 
quently amounts, not only to bad sense, but noi'Senae. In 
other instancGS several dificrent meanings may be affixied tolht 
words they employ ; aud what is still worse, is, that not tm£m- ■ 
qnently their senlEtice.') arc eo cunstniclcd, as to convev a 
aeaning quite the reverse of that which they intended. No- 
itfung of a secular nature can be more worthy of your atteotioih 
4tni, than the acquisition of grammatical kuowlcdge. 

^0 path which leuds to grammutical excellence, is act all 
Ihe waysmootli and floweryj but iu it you will find some (horna 
interspersed, and some obstacles to be surmounted ; or, iffl aim- 
pie language, you will find, in the jiursuit of this scisnee, iQaiiy 
bitricacies which it is rather difficult for the juveuile miod cbnt- 
pletely to unravel. I shall, therefore, as I proceed, adifavu ypn 
IB plain language, and endeavour to illustrate every prtnci[^o in 
m manner so clear ana simple, that you will be able, *fyou exet' 
cue your mind, to understand itd nature, and apply it to ptns- 
tioe as you go along ; for I would rather give you one usdfail 
. idea, Hum fifty high-sounding words, the meanujg of «4uGh yoa 
would probably be unable to comprehend. 

Should you ovar have any doubts concerning the meaning oS 
a word, or the sense of a sentence, you must not be discoura* 
ged, but persevere, either by studying my explanations, or )>f 
asking Eome person competent lo inform you, till yoti obtain a 
cleAi.cwicepUoDofit, and liUall doubts are removed. Bjrei 
fully exammin^and firequenlly renewing,dte followiag.li' 
you wfll soon be able to discern the graipmatical codsI 
"f our /aagiiagc, and fix in your mind the p7inc)p1cB by whi<!A 
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It IS govemeo. Nothing delights youth so much, as a clear 
and distinct knowledge of any branch of science which thej 
are pursuing ; and, on the other hand, I know they are apt to 
be discoiuraged with any branch of learning which requires 
much time and attention to be understood. It is the evidence 
of a weak mind, however, to be discouraged by the obstacles 
with which the young learner must expect to meet ; and the 
best means that you can adopt, in order to enable you to over* 
eome the difficulties that arise in the incipient stage of your 
studies, is to cultivate the ha!)it of Ihinkmg methodicaUy and 
toundly on all subjects of importance which may engage your 
attention. Nothing will be more effectual in enabling you to 
think, as well as to speak and write, correctly, than the study 
of English grammar, according to the method of pursuing it as 
prescribed in the following pages. This system is designed, 
and, I trust, well calculated, to expand and strengthen the in- 
tellectual faculties, in as much as it involves a process by which 
the mind is addressed, and a knowledge of grammar commu- 
nicated in an interesting and familiar manner. 

You are aware, my young friend, that you live in an age of 
light and knowledge ; — an age in which science and the arts 
are marching onward with gigantick strides. You live, too, in a 
land of liberty ; — a land on which the smiles of Heaven beam 
with uncommon refulgence. The trump of the warriour and 
the clangour of arms no longer echo on our mountains, or in 
our valleys ; " the garments died in blood have passed away ;•* 
the mighty struggle for independence is over ; and you live to 
enjoy 3ie rich boon of freedom and prosperity which was pur- 
chased with the blood of our fathers. These considerations 
forbid that you should ever be so unmindful of your duty to 
your country, to your Creator, to yourself, and to succeeding 
generations, as to be content to grovel in ignorance. Re- 
member that " knowledge is power ;" that an enlightened and 
a virtuous people can never be enslaved ; and that, on the in- 
telligence of our youth, rest the future liberty, the prosperity, 
the happiness, the grandeur, and the glory of our beloved 
country. Go on, then, with a laudable ambition, and an un- 
yielding perseverance, in the path which leads to honour and 
renown. Press for>vard. Go, and gather laurels on the hilt 
of science ; linger among her unfading beauties ; " drink 
deep'' of her crystal fountain ; and then join in '< the march ol 
fame.'* Become learned and virtuous, and you will bo great* 
Lo¥e God and serve him, and you will be happy. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Lanouagk, in iu most extensive sense, implies those signii 
hy which men and brutes communicate to oacli other theu 
tiiougMcS affections, and desires..^' 

Language may be divided, 1. into natural and artificial; 
?• into spoken and written. 

Natural Language consists in the use of tliose natural 
signs which different animals employ in communicating their 
feelings one to another. The meaning of these signs all per- ' 
fectly understand by the principles of their nature. This lan- 
guage is common both to man and brutoJ^ The elements oi 
natural language in man, may be reduced to three kinds ; mo- 
dulations of the voice, gestures, and features. By means of 
thA8e« two savages who have no common, artificial language, 
can communicate their thoughts in a mcuiner quite intelligible : 
Ihey can ask and refuse, affirm and deny, threaten and suppli' 
Gate ; they can traffick, enter into contracts, and plight theii 
fiiith. f' The language of brutes consists in the use of those 
inariiculatt sounds by which they express their thoughts and 
afTections. Thus, the chirping of a bird, the bleating of a 
lamb, the neighing of a horse, and the ' growling, whining, 
and barking of a dog, are the language of those animals, re- 
spectively. .. 

Artificial Language consists in the use of words, by 
means of which mankind are enabled to communicate theii 
thoughts to one another. — In order to assist you in compre- 
hending what is meant by the term tcordy 1 will endeavour to 
illustrate the meaning of the term .- 

Jdea, The notices which we gain by sensation and percep 
tion, and which are treasured up in the mind to be the materi- 
als of thinking and knowledge, are denominated ideas. For 
example, when you place your hand upon a piece of ice, a sen- 
sation is excited which we call coldness. That faculty which 
notices this sensation or change produced in the mind, is called 
perception; and the abstract notice itself, or notion you form of 
this sensation, is , denominated an idea. This being premised, 
we will now proceed to the consideration of words. 

Words are artictdale sounds, used by common consent, not 
as natural, but as artificial, signs of our ideas. Words have 
no meaning in Hiemselves. They are merely the artificial re« 
prcsentatives of. those ideas affixed to them by compact oi 
agreement among those who use them. In English^ for in- 
stance, to a particular kind of metal we assign the name gold ; 
not hocau90 there is, in that sound, any peculiar aptnem which 
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miggosts the idea we wish to convey, but the application of that 
sound to the idea signified, is an act altogether arbitrarr. 
Were there any natural connexion between t^ sound and we 
thing signified, the word gold would convey the same idea to 
the people of other countries as it does to ourselves. But 
such IS not the fact. Other nations make use of difllerent 
sounfis to signify the same thing. Thus, aui'wn denotes the 
same idea in Latm, and m* in French. Hence it follows, that 
It is by custom only we learn to annex particular ideas to par- 
ticular sounds. ^ 

Spoken Language or speech is made up of articulate 
sounds uttered by the human voice. 

The voict is formed by air which, after it passes throu^ the 
^ottis, (a small aperture in the upper part of the wind-pipe,) 
is modulated by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, 
lips, and nostrils. 

VVrjtten Language. The elements of written language 
consist of letters or characters, which, by common consent and 
general usage, are combined into words, and thus made the 
ocular representatives of the articulate sounds uttered by the 
voice* 
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GRAMMAR is the science of language. 

Grammar may be divided into two species, universal and 
particular. 

Universal Grammar explains the principles which aro 
common to all languages. 

Particular Grammar applies those general principles^o 
a particular language, modifying them according to its genius, 
and the established practice of the best speakers and writers 
by whom it is used. Hence, 

The established piuzctice of the best speakers and writers of 
any language, is the standard of grammatical accuracy in the 
use of that language. 

By the phrase, e^/o^^/iecC practice, is implied reputable, na- 
tional, and present usage. A usage becomes good and legale 
when it has been long and generally adopteJT 

The best speakers and writers, or such as maybe considet^^ 
good authority in the use of language, ace V^ob% ^Vo \c(^ ^^- 
servedly in high estimation ; speakers, 4\sWw*^\\\^^^ ^^"^ Wv^vt 

2* 
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elocution and other literary attainments, and writers, eminent 
for correct taste, solid matter, and refined manner. 

In the grammar of a perfect langiia|2:e, no rules should be admitted, biit 
such as are founded on fixed principles, arising out of the genius of thai 
language and the nature of things ; but our language being im-perfect, h 
becomes necessary, in a practical treatise, like tlus, to adopt some rules to 
direct us in the use of speech as regulated by custonu If we had a perma- 
nent and surer standara tlian capricious custom to regulate us in the tran» 
mission of tliought, great inconvenience would be avoided. Thev, how 
over, who introduce usages which depart from the analogy and philosophy 
of a language, are conspicuous among the number of those who form that 
language, and have power to control it. 

I^guage is conventional, and not only invented, but, in its progressiva 
advancement, varied for purposes of practical convenience. Hence it as- 
sumes any and every form which those who make use of it choose to 
give it We are, therefore, as rational and practical grammarians, compelled 
to submit* to the necessity of the case ; to take the language as it u, and 
not as it should 6e, and bow to custom. 

Philosophical Grammar investigates and develops the 
principles of language, as founded in the nature of things and 
the original laws of thought. It also discusses the grounds of 
the classification of words, and explains those procedures 
which practical grammar lays down %ir our observance. 

Practical Grammar adopts the most convenient classifi- 
cation of the words of a language, lays down a system of de- 
finitions and rules, founded on scientifick principles and good 
usage, illustrates their nature and design, and enforces theii 
application. 

Principle. A principle in grammar is a peculiar construc- 
tion of the language, sanctioned by good usage. 

Definition. A definition in grammar is a principle of Ian 
guage expressed in a definite form. 

Rule. A rule describes the peculiar construction or cir- 
cumstantial relation of words, which custom has established 
for our observance. 
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English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. 

Grammar teaches us how to use words in a proper manner. 
The most unportant use of that faculty called speech, is, to 
convey our thoughts to others. If, therefore, we have a store 
of words, and even know what they signify, they will be of no 
"cal use to us unless we can also apply them to practice, and 
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Make thern answor Ihe purposes for which Ihey were invented. 
Cframinary well understood, enables us to express our thoughts 
flrtly and clearly ; and, consequently, in a manner which will 
defy the ingenuity of man to give our words any other meaning 
than that which we ourselves intend them to express. To be 
able to speak and write our vernacular tongue with accuracy 
and elegance, is, certainly^ a consideration of the highest mo- 
' ment. 

I Grammar is divided into four parts ; 

1. Orthography, 3. Syntax, 

2. Etymology, 4. Prosody, 
Orthography teaches the nature and powers 

of letters, and the just metliod of spelling words. 

Orthography means word-makingy or ipeUing. It teache9 
us the different kinds and sounds of letters, how to combine 
iiiem into syllables, and syllables into words. 

As this is one of the first steps in the path of literature, I 
presume you already understand the nature and use of letters, 
and the just method of spelling words. If you do, it is unne- 
cessary for you to dwell long on this part of grammar, which, 
though very important, is rather dry and uninteresting, for it has 
nothing to do with parsing or analyzing language. And, there- 
fore, if you can 9pell con^ectly, you may omit Orthography, and 
commence with Etymology and Syntax. 

Orthography treats, 1st, of Letters^ 2ndly, of 
Syllables^ and 3dly, of Words. 

1. I^ETTERS. A letter is the first principle, or 
least part, of a word. 

The English Alphabet contains twenty-six let- 
ters. 

They are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sound- 
ed by itself. The vowels are a, e, i, o, w, and 
sometimes to and y. PFand y are consonants 
when they begin a word or syllable ; but in every 
other situation they are vowels, 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perfectly 
sounded without the help of a vowel ; as, 6, </,/« 
/• All letters except the vowels me c.^\i%^'K»^K!^' 
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Consonants are divided into mutes and semi 
vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all without the 
aid of a vowel. They are 6, p^ /, a, kj and c and 
g hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. They are/, /,m,n,r,t?, *, z^ ar, and c 
and g soft. 

Four of the somi-vowels, namely, l,tnjn,r. are called liquUbf becauae 
they readily unite with other consonants, ana flow, as it were, into theli 
sounds. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice ; as ci 
in voice, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels pro- 
nounced in like manner ; as, eau in beau, iew in 
view. 

A proper diphthong has b<dh the vowels sounded ; as, ou in ounce. An 
hnproper diphthong has only one of the vowels sounded ; as, oa in boat. 

II. Syllables. A syllable is a distinct sound, 
uttered by a single impulse of the voice; as, «, 
an, ant. 

A word of pne syllable, is termed a Monosyl- 
lable ; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a 
word pf three syllables, a Trisyllable ; a word 
of four Or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

III. Words. Words are siticulate sounds, 
used by common consent, as signs of our ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive and deriva- 
tive. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re 
ducea to a simpler word in the language , aa, 
manj good. 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced 
to a simpler word; as, manful^ goodness. 

There is little or no difibrence between derivative and oompouiid wotd% 

The terminations or added syllables, such as ed^ ei, en, esf, ttn, onf^ m,eiiefc 

ml, doaif hood, hf, mu^fid^ netSt and the like, wwe^ originaUy, dutmot antf 

separate words, which, by long use, have been contracted, and made to 

"^/emce with other worda. 
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OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

has four sounds ; the long ; as in name, basin ; the broad ; aa in 
jol^ traU; the short ; as in fngdt, glass ; and the flat, Italian aonnd ; an in 
fror, farther. 

The improper diphthong, aa^ has the short sound of a in Balattni^ CaxuMH^ 
tsmac ; and tne long sound of a in Baal, Gaai, Aarmu 

The Latin diphthong, m, has the long sound of e in etnigma, Casar, and 
•onie other worda. But many authors reject this useless excrescence of 
antiquity, and write, enigma, Cesar, 

The diphthong, oi, has the long sound of a ; as in •pail, sail ; except in 
pfaid^SMo, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and some otnenn 

•Ai is sounded like broad a in taiigkt, like flat a in mmt, like long o in 
kmdbmj, and like short o in IcureL 

Jho nss always the sound of broad a ; as in bawl, crawl. 

Jiff has the long sound of a ; as in pay, delay, 

B. — B has only one sound ; as in baker, number, chi^, 

B is silent when it follows m in the same syllable ; as in ,amb, &c. except 
in aeetmib, rhomb, and sueeumb. It is also silent before t in the aame syUa- 
ble ; as in tUnibt, debtor, subtle, &c. 

C. — C sounds like k before a, o, u,r, I, t, and at the endof nllables ; aa 
in cart, collage, emious, craft, tract, doth; victim, ftaedd. It has the Bound of 
s before e, t, and y ; as in centre, cigar, mercy, C lias the sound ofsh when 
followed by a diphthong, and is preceded by the accent, either primary or 
seoondanf ^ as in social, pronunciation, &c. ; and of z in discern, sacryicCf sice^ 
suffice. It 18 mute in arbuscle, ezar, czarina, endict, victuals, naude, 

Ch is commonly sounded like tsh ; as in church, chin ; but in words de- 
rived from the ancient languages, it has the sound of Jk ; as in ehymist^ 
chorus ; and likewise in forci<;n names ; as in Achish, Enoch, In words 
from the French, eh sounds like sh ; aa in chaise, chevalier; and slso like 
sh when preceded by / orn ; as in milch, bench, dinch, &c 

Ch in arch, before a to wel, sounds like A;; as in mrch-angd, ene/sgiui 
arched, archery, archer, archenemy ; but before a consonant, it sounds like 
tsh ; as in archbishop. Ch is silent in schedide, schism, yacht, draeknu 

D. — D has one unifoi-m sound ; as in death, bandage. It sounds like dj 
or J when followed by longw preceded by tlic accent ; as in educate, verdure. 
It also soimds like j in grmidmr, soldier. 

The termination, ed, in adjectives and participial adjectives, retains 
its distinct sound ; as, a wicked man, a learn-ed man, bless~ed are the meek ; 
but in verbs the e is generally dropped ; us, passed, walked, flashed, aimed^ 
rdltd, &c. wliich are pronounced, past, toalkt, flasht, aimd, rold, 

£.— £ has a long sound ; as in scheme, severe ; a short sound ; as in mtn, 
tent; and sometimes the sound of flat a; as in sergeant; and of short i; 
as in yes, pretty, England, and generally in the unaccented terminations, es, 
tt, en, 

F. — F has one unvaried sound ; as in fancy, muffin ; except in of, which, 
when uncompounded, is pronounced ov, A wive's portion, a calve's head, 
a?8 improper. They should be, wife^s portion, calf's head. 

G<— 6 has two sounds. It is hard before a, o, u, I, and r, and at the 
end of a word ; as in gay, go, gtm, glory; bag, sjiug. It is son before e, L 
and 3f ; as in getmis, pnger, Egypt. Exceptions ; get, gewgaw^ gimld^ and 
some others. G is silent before n ; as in gnash. 

Hv — n has an articuUite sound ; as in hat, horse, hulL It is sQent after 
r; as in rkeU/rick, rhubarb, 

I«— /has a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one; as in fin. Before 
r k is often sounded like ti short ; as in first, third; and in other wocdc^ 
ike shcwt e ; as in KrfA, vtrfMe. In tome wotda \X Vaa ^CMt looau^^ Vw% 
§i ^a in nuMM pr«file. 
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J.— v/ hta the sound of sof^ |r; except in halUlafahi in which it is pio 
nounced like y. 

K. — K has the sound of e hard, and is used before e, i, and y, wliere t 
would be soft; as kepi, skirts murky. It is silent before n; as in khi^e, 
hndl, knocker. 

The custom of omitting the k at the end of words where it is preceded 
by c, has introduced into uie lanffuaee the unwarrantable novelMr of ending 
a word with an unusual letter, ^niicn produces irreeularities in UirmatiYes \ 
for we are obliged to employ the k in frolickingf fidicktd, tr^cknig, traf 
fickedy mimiekingf attacking, &c though we omit it in frdick, trtffick^ &c 
, L. — L has always a soil Hquid sound ; as in Jove, biUow. It is oflec 
silent ; as in half, talk, alimnd. 

M. — jyf has alwavs the same sound ; as in tmtnnurf moimmental ; ezcepi 
in comptroller, which is pronounced corUroUer, 

N. — A* has two sounds ; the one pure ; as in man, net, noble; the other 
a compound sound ; as in ankU, banquet, dtatinct, kc pronounced angkl, 
bangkwet, J^ final is silent when preceded by m ; as m hymn, autumn, 

0, — has a long sound ; as in note, ooer ; and a short one ; as in not, 
got. It has the sound of u short ; as in son, attorney, doth, does; and ge 
nerally in the terminations, op, ot, or, on, om^ d, od, &c. 

P. — P has but one uniform sound; asm pin, slipper; except in cup* 
board, eiiq}board, where it has the sound of &. It is mute in psalm, Ptolemy, 
tempt, empty, corps, raspberry, and receipt, 

Ph has the sound of/ in philosophy, PkiUo ; and of « in nephew, Stephen, 

Q. — Q is sounded like k, and is always fouowed by u pronounced Uke ur, 
as in qitadrant, queen, conquest, 

R. — R has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage; and a smooth one ; 
as in bard, card, regard. In the unaccented termination re, the r is sound- 
ed after the e; tain fibre, centre, 

S. — 8 has a flat soimd like s; as in beoom, nasal ; and, at the beginning 
of words, a shaip, hissing soimd ; as in saint, sister, sample, li has the 
sound of sh when prece<^ by the accent and another s or a hqnid, and 
followed by a diphtnong or long u; as in expuUion, censure, 8 sounds like 
xh when preceded by the accent and a vowel, and followed by a diphthong 
or long M ; as in bruier, usuaL It is mute in isU, corps, demesne, visconmt, 

T. — Tis sounded in take, tenuter, T before ti, when the accent precedes, 
and generally before eoii, sounds like tsh; as, nature, virtue, righteous, are 
pronounced naishure, virtshue, rieheus, Ti before a vowel, preceded by the 
accent, has the sound of «A; as in sahatUnunegotiaHon ; except in such words 
as tierce, tiara, &c and unless an s goes before ; as, question ; and excepting 
also derivatives from words ending inty; as in nUgkty, mighHer, 

Th, at the beginning, middle, and end of words, is sharp ; as in thick, 
panther, breath. Exceptions ; then, booth, worthy, &c. 

U. — UhsLB three sounds; a long; as in mtde, cubick; a short; as in duU^ 
custard; and an obtuse sound ; as in fidl, busheL It is pronounced like 
short e in bury ; and like short i in busy, business, 

y,—V has uniformly the sound of flat/; as in vanity, love, ^ 

W. — Wf when a consonant, has its sound, which is heard in too, bewtart 

W is silent before r; a/ in wry, wrap, wrinkle; and also in answer^ 
sword, &c Before h it is pronounced as if written after the h; as in wl^ 
when, what; — hwy, hwen, hwat. When heard as a vowel, it takes th« 
sound of ti; as in draw, crew, now, 

X. — X has a sharp sound, like ks, when it ends a syllable with the ae* 
cent on it ; as, exit, exercise ; or when it precedes an accented syllable 
which begins with any consonant except A ; as, excuse^ extent ; but wh«i 
the following accented syllable begins with a vowel or h, it has, generally, 
a Bai sound, Uke gx ; as in exert, exhort, X has the sound of s at tho b^ 
Jpamog of proper namos.of Greek ongmal ; aa in Xmthu^ Xencfkcn^ Xnxm 
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Td — Yf when a confloaiiit, has ha proper soond; as in mkIA, Forfc. fet^ 
iMio-fear. Vfbiea y is employed as a Yowel, it has exactly tbe sound that i 
womd hare in the same situation ; as in rhjfme^ fffsUm^ |Mftiy, pyrmtdd, 

Z. — Z has the sound of flat «; as in freeze^ krazen. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

Spellino is the art of expressing a word by 
its proper letters. 

llie following rules are deemed important in practice, si- 
though they assist us in spelling only a small portion o'* the 
words of our language. This useful art is to he chiefly ex;quir> 
ed hy studjdng the spelling-hook and dictionary, and hy strict 
attention in reading. 

Rule i. Monosyllables ending in/, /, or «, douhle the final 
or ending consonant when it is preceded by a nngle vowel ; as, 
Biaff, tm^ poM. Exceptions ; ofj if, as, m, has, toasy yea, his, 
thUy «t, and ihm. 

Fdae Ortkogngtkgiar the karfur to eontd.— Be thou like the gale that 
moves the gras, to uose who ask thy aid. — ^The aged hero comes foilh on 
his staf ; his gray hair glitters in the beam. — Shal mortal man be more just 
than God 7 Few know the value of health til they lose it. — Our manners 
should be nnther groe, nor excessively refined. 

And that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 

The vanity heaven so high above our heads : 

I have more care to stay, than wil to go. 

RuLB II. Monosyllables ending m any consonant but^ (, or 
f , never double the final consonant when it is preceded by a «tfi- 
gie vowel ; as, many hat. Exceptions ; add, ebby btUty eggy odd^ 
err^ inny bwuny pwTy and buzz. 

Mn Orthogrtqthg. — ^None ever went sadd from FlngaL — ^He rejoiced over 
hi« sonn. — Clenar lies bleeding on the bodd of death. — Many a trapp is set 
to insnare the feet of youth. 

The wearv sunn has made a golden sett. 

And, by the bright track of his golden carr, 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

Rule hi. Words ending in y, form the plural of nouns, the 
persons of verbs, participial nouns, past participles, compara- 
tives, and superlatives, by changing y into «, when the y is pre- 
ceded by a coMtmarU ; as, spy, spies ; I carry y thou carrksty he 
carries ; carrier y carried ; happy y happiery fu^ppiest. 

The present participle in ingy retains the y that i may not be 
doubled ; as, carryy carrying. 

But when y is preceded by a vaweiy in such instances as the 
above, it is not changed into % ; as, boy, bays ; I cknfy he chyjs ; 
except in the words layy pay, and say ; from YiVivc^ ^x^ ^m»L^^ 
laidy paidy and said ; and their «iompo\\nA**, uufatd^ uusaxAn^ ^c» 
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Ftdse Orihograjphf. — Our fancys shonld b& goremed by reuon. — ^Tlioi 
wcaryest thysdf m vmin. — ^He Mnjed hiniBelf «11 nntiil pltamires. 

Win straiing souls with modesty and tove ; 
Cast none away. 
The truly good man is not dismaied by poverty. 
Ere fresh morning streak tite east, we must be risen to reform yondef 
allies green. 

Rule iv. When words ending ia;^, assume an additional 
syllable beginning with a consonant, the t^, if it is preceded by 
a consonant, is commonly changed to % ; as, happyy hafpUfff 
happiness. 

But when y is preceded by a vowel, in such instances, it i^ 
very rarely changed to i ; as, coy, coyless ; bay^ boyish ; hay- 
hood ; joy, joyless, joyful. 

False Orthography, — His mind is uninfluenced by fancyfiil hunftmra.— ^Tlie 
vessel was heavyly laden. — ^When we act against conscience, we bocome 
the destroiers of our own peace. 

Christiana, mayden of heroick mien ! 

Star of the norUi! of Jiorthem stars the queen! 

Rule v. Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syl- 
lable, ending with a single consonant that is preceded by a single 
vowel, double that consonant when they assume another syllable 
that begins with a vowel ;, as, toit^ witty ; thin, tiUnnish ; to ahsif 
an abetter. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is not on the last 
syllable, the*consonant remains single^ as, to toil, toiling ; to 
offer, an offering ; maid, maiden, ^ 

False Orthograohf, — ^The business of to-day, should not be defered till to- 
morrow. — That law is annuled. — When we have outstriped our errours, 
we have won the race. — By dcfering our repentance, we accumulate oar 
sorrows. — ^The Christian. Lawgiver muB prohibitted many things which the 
heathen philosophers allowed. 

At summer eve, when heaven's aerial bow 
Spans with bright arch the glitterring hills below. — 
Tnus mourned the hapless man ; a thunderring sound 
Rolled round the shudderring walls and shook the ground. 

Rule vi. Words ending in double /, in taking ness, lets, ^, 
or fid, after them, generally omit one I ; na,ftdness, skiUess^JvOyj 
skilftd. 

But words ending in any double letter but Z, and taking imM|. 
less, ly, orftd, afler them, preserve the letter double ; as, Aom- 
lessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, stiecessfuu 

False Orthography. — ^A dullness generally precedes afover.— He M| wed tt 
dullness. 

The silent stranger stood amazed to see 
Contempt of wealth and willful poverty. 
Eeetlesness of nund impairs our peace. — ^The road to thebKald nmnaMg h 
Jis open to the peajumt as to the king. — ^The arrows of Gahimny fall tem^ 
4s9fyMt the feet of virtue. 
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RuLB vu. JWm, U$if hff or yU, added to words widiiig in 
mlent e, does not cut it off; as, pakne$$f gwUehUf clo«e%« peac0- 
ful : except in a few words ; as, dudy^ Iwy, awfuL 

False Orthogn^iihy. — Sedataen ii beoominfc 
All these with ceaslesa praise his works Mhold. 
Stan rash: and final ruin fierely drives 
Her ploo^hare o'er creatioa ! 

N ature made a pause. 
An aweful pause ! prophetick of her end ! 

RuuB VIII. When words ending in silent e, assume the ter- 
mination, meiUf the e should not be cut off; as,a6aletitefil, c&a«- 
iUemenL The words judgment, ahridgmentj acknotBledgmmif 
are exceptions to this rule. 

JIffnl, like other terminations, changes y into i when the 2f is 
preceded by a consonant ; as,accofnpan^, iiccompanmeni; mer* 
ry, merrimenL 

IWie OrUu^prapky^ — ^A judidc ju arrangment of studies (acihtates improf* 
ment«— Encouraiment is greatest when we least need it. 
To shun dhirments is not hard, 
To nmids resoWd, forwam'd, and wail prepared. 

Rule ix. When words ending in silent e, assume the termi- 
iiatioiiy Me or «&/e, the e should generally be cut off; as, blames 
blamable ; cure, curable ; setue, sensible. But if c or ^ sofl 
comes before e in the original word, the e is preserved in words 
compounded with able ; as, peacej peaceidfle ; change^ cAoiige- 

Fd8€ Ortkographif, — ^Knowledge is desireable. — ^Misconduct is inezeuse- 
able.— Our natunl defects are not chai^gable upon us. — ^We are made to be 
servicable to o^ers as well as to ourselves. 

RuLB x. When ing or ish is added to words ending in silent 
e, the e is almost always omitted ; as, pheej placing ; lodge^ 
lodging ; slavCy alaviah ; prudcj prudish. 

Jnin Orthagnjahf, — Labour and expense are lost upon adnmesrii spiril. 
An oblifeing and humble disposition, is totally unconnected vriAi a fflcvib 
and cringoin^ humour. 

Conscience anticipateinff time, 
Already rues th' unacted crime. 

One seUUipprovdng hour, whole years outweighs 
Of stui»d starers, and of loud huzzas. 

RuLB zi. Compound words are generally speHed hn the 
same manner as the simple words of which they are compoimd- 
ed ; as, glasshouse, skyRghi, thereby , hweafUr. Many words 
ending in double I, are exceptions to this niie ; as, already, wd' 
fare, wUful, fulfil ; and also the words wherever, Christmas^ ftnn- 

SMW, 4^. 

W«« Orlhogrei^, — ^The Jew's pasover was instituted in A. M. MtS.— 
Iliij salute one another by tooahing their fortitadi>— -TVaSt ^ i ^i rAi^ ««ib^ 
tioMs ezpedientyis not allways so. 
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Then, in the wale of reas'tain; life lis plain, 
Tliere must be, somewhere, such a rank as maa. 
Till hymen broiu^ his lov-delig hted hoar, 
There dwelt no ysj in Eden^ roiv bower. 

The head reclined, the loosened hair, 

The limbs relazckl, the mournful air >- 

See, he looks up \ a wofull smile 

Lightens his wo>wom cheek awhile. 

You may now answer the following 

QUESTIONS. 
What is language ? — How is language divided ? — Wiat m 
natural language ? — What are the elements of natural langua^ 
in man ? — Wherein consists the language of brutes ?- -What is 
artificial language ? — What is an idea ? — ^What are ivords ? — 
What is Grammar? — What does Universal grammar explain^ — 
Wherein does Particular grammar differ from universal? — 
What is the standard of grammatical accuracy? — What is 
Philosophical grammar ? — What is Practical grammar ? — What 
is a principle of grammar ? — A definition ? — A rule ? — What 
is English grammar ? — Into how many parts is grammar di- 
vided?— What does Orthography teach? 



ETYmOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 



LECTURE U. 

OF NOUNS AND VERBS. 

(Ettmologt/ treats of tlie different sorts of words, 
their various modifications, and their derivation^' 

Syntax treats of the agreement and govern- 
ment of words, and of their proper arrangement' 
in a sentence. 

The word Etymology signifies the or^gtn or pedigree of 
%Dwdi. 

Syn^ a prefix firom the Greek, signifies together. Syn-tax^ 
means placing together; or, as applied in grammar, sentence- 
making. 

The rules of syntax, which direct to the proper choice of 
words, and their judicious arrangement in a sentence, and 
thereby enable us to correct and avoid exrours in speech, are 
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rhicfly based" )n principles unfolded and explained by Etymo* 
logy.^. £t3rin^gical knowledge, then, is a prerequisite to the 
study 'i>f Syntax ; but, in parsing, under the head of Etymology, 
you are required to apply the rules of Syntax. It becomes ne- 
cessary^ therefore, in a practical work of this sort, to treat these 
two parts of grammar m connexion. ^ 

Conducted on scientifick principles, Etymology would com- 
prehend the exposition of the origin and meaning of words, and, 
in short, thoir whole history, including their application to things 
in accordance with the laws of nature and of thought, and the 
caprice of those who apply them ; but to follow up the current 
of language to its various sources, and anal3rze the springs from 
«^hich it flows, would inyolve a process altogether too arduous 
and extensive for an elementary work. It would lead to the 
study of all those languages from which ours is immediately de- 
rived, and even compel us to trace many words through those 
languages to others more ancient, and so on, until the chain of 
research would become, if not endless, at least, too extensive 
to be traced out by one man. I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to the following, limited views of this part of grammar. 

1 . Etymology treats of the classification of words. 

2. Etymology explains the accidents or properties peculiar to 
each class or sort of words, and their present modifications. 
By modiiications, I mean the changes produced on Uieir etid' 
ingSj in consequence of their assuming different relations in re« 
spect to one another. These changes, such as fruit, fruits, 
fruit'* ; he, his, him ; write, writes/, write//i, writes, wro/c, writ- 
ten^ ^yriti/i/f, writer ; a, a» ; ample, ampli^, and the like, will he 
explained in their appropriate places. 

3. Etymology treats of the denvation of words ; that is, it 
teaches you hoxc one word comes from, or grows out o/* another. 
For example : from the word speak, come the words speakesf, 
?peakc/^, speaks, speakni<r> spoA-c, spoArcn, speaker, speaker's, 
speakers. These, you perceive, are all one and the same 
word, and all, except the last three, express the same kind of 
iction. They differ from each other only in the termination. 
These changes in termination are produced on the word in or- 
der to make it correspond with the various persons who speak, 
the number of persons, or the time of speaking ; as, / speak, 
ihou speak^fs/, the man speake//i or speaks, the me^i speak, I 
spoke ; The speaker speaks another speaker's speech. 

The third part of Etymology, which is intimately connected 
with the second, will be more amply expanded in liccture XIV. 
and in the Philosophical notes ; but I shall not treal W^<5^.^ ^V 
iiat branch of dorivation which coivaiHtft Vci \xak.c\w^ Hictft^'* v» 
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foreign languages. This is the province of the lexicographet) 
rather than of the philologist It is not the business of bur. 
who writes a practical, English grammar, to trace words to the 
Baxon, nor to the Celtick, the Greek, the Dutch, the Mexican, 
nor the Persian ; nor is it his province to explain their meaning 
in Latin, French, or Hebrew, Italian, Mohegan, or Sanscrit; 
but it is his duty to explain their properties, their powers, their 
coimexions^ relations, dcpendances, and bearings, not at the 
period in which the Danes made an irruption into the island of 
Great Britain, nor in the year in which Lamech paid his ad- 
dresses to Adah and Zillah, but at the particular pei'iod in 
which he tcntes. His words are already derived, formed, es- 
tablished, and furnished to his hand, and he is bound to take 
them and explain them as he finds them in his day^ without any 
regard to their ancient construction and application. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

in arranging the pafts of speech, I conceive it to be the le- 
gitimate object of the practical grammarian, to consult practt^ 
cal convenience,/^ The true principle of classification seems to 
be, not a reference to essential differences in the jyrimiiive 
meaning of words, nor to their original combinations, but to the 
manner in which they are at present e^nployedJ In die early and 
rude state of society, mankind are quite limited in their know- 
ledge, and having but few ideas to communicate, a small num- 
ber of words answers their purpose in the transmission of 
thought. This leads them to express their ideas in short, de- 
tached sentences, requiring few or none of those ^connectives, 
or words of transition, which are afterwards introduced into 
language by refinement, and which contribute so largely to its 
perspicuity a"d elegance. The argument appears to be con- 
clusive, then, that every language must necessarily have more 
parts of speech in its refined, than in its barbarous state. 

The part of speech to which any word belongs, is ascer- 
tained, not by the original signification of that word, but by 
its present manner of meaning, or, rather, Ihs office which it 
performs in a sentence^ 

The various ways in which a word is applied to the idea 
which it represents, are called its manner of meaningi Thus, 
The painter dips his paint brush in paint, to paint the carriage. 
Here, the word painty is first employed to descnbe the brusL 
which the painter uses ; in this situation it is, therefore, an 
adjective ; secondly, to name the mixture employed ; for Whidi 
reason it is a Tunin ; and, lastly, to expre^ the action perform- 
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ed ; ity therefore, becomes a verb : and yet, the meaning of 
the word is the same in all these applications. This meaningi 
however, is applied in different ways ; and thus the same word 
becomes different parts of speech. Richard took water from 
(he water pot, to water the plants. 

t 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats, first, of the classijicatian of HAords. 

The English Language is derived chiefly from the Saxon, 
Danish, Celtick, and Gothick ; but in the progressive stages of 
its refinement, it has been greatly enriched by accessions from 
the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, and German lan- 
guM;es. 

The number of words in our language, after deducting pro- 
per names, and words formed by the inflections of our verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives, may be estimated at about forty tliotif 
9antL 

There are ten sorts of words, called parts of 
speech, namely, the noun or substantive, verb, 

ARTICLE, ADJECTIVE, PARTICIPLE, ADVERB, PRE- 
POSITION, PRONOUN, CONJUNCTION, and INTER- 
JECTION. 

Thus you perceive, that all the words in the English Ian* 
guage are included in these ten classes : and what you have to 
do in acquiring a knowlcdgs of English Grammar, is merely 
lo become acquainted with these ten parts of speech, and the 
rules of S3mtax that apply to them. The J^oun and Verb are 
die most important and leading parts of speech ; therefore they 
are first presented : all the rest (except the interjection) are 
either appendages or connectives of these two. As you pro- 
ceed, you will find that it will require more time, and cost you 
more labour, to get a knowledge of the noun and verb, than it 
will to become familiar with all the minor parts of speech. 

The principal use of words is, to name things, compare them 
mth each other, and express tlieir actions, 

JVoiiM, iNdiich are the names of entities or things, adjeciiveSj 
which denote the comparisons and relations of things by describ- 
ing them, and expressing their qualities, and verbs, which ex- 
press the actions and being of things, are the only classes of 
words necessarily recognised in a philosophical view of gram- 
fiuur. But in a treatise which consults, m^ivc^^ ^ ^^ -^fwAxti^ 
wivBniages of the learner, it is beVieved^ OaaX. no f^%aflwS«»S\«^ 

5* 
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will be found more convenient or accurate than tfce roi!egotll|i 
which divides words into ten sorte. To attempt to prove, ja 
this place, t*mt noUiing would be gained by adopting either a 
less or a greater number of the parts of speech, would be ai^i- 
cipating the subject. 1 shall, therefore, give my reasons fol 
adopting this arrangement in preference to any other, as the 
different sorts of words are respectively presented to you, for 
hen you will bo better prepared to appreciate my arguments. 

OF NOUNS. ^' 

A NOUN is the name of any person, place, or 
thing ; as, man, Charleston, knowledge. 

Nouns are often improperly called substantives. A substan. 
live is the name of a stihstaiice only ; but a noun is the name 
either of a substance or a quality, 

Jfoufij derived from the Latin word nomen, signifies nmn?* 
The name of any thing* that exists, whether animate or inani. 
mate, or which we can see, hear, feel, taste, smell, or think of, 
is a noun. Animal^ Wrd, creature^ paper, pen, apple, field, house, 

* The word tkmg, from the Saxon verb thingUm, to think j almost un- 
limited in ita meaning. It may be applied to every anurnai and creatureir. 
the wniverse. By the term creature, I mean that which baa been cfoated ; 
as, a doff. water, dirt. This word is also frequenUy applied to artiona ^ a^ 
«* To get drunk is a beastly thing:' In this phrase, it signifies neither animal 
nor creature ; but it denotes merely an action ; therefore this action w the 

Uiitig. ^______^___^_______ 

NOTES ON PHILOSOPHICAL GRAMMAR. 

Perhape no subject has, in this age, elicited more patient reseuch, and 
critical investigation of original, constituent principles, formations and 
combinations, Uian the Ei^jush lan^age. The legitunate province of pUI- 
okigy, however, as I humMy conceive, has^ in some instances, been made 
to yield to that of philosophy, so far as to divert the attention from the ocni* 
binations of our language virhich refinement has introduced, to ra^Ucal do- 
ments and associations which no way concern the progress of literature, or 
the essential use for which language was intended. Were this retronetsive 
mode of investigating and applying principles, to obtain, among philMogists, 
the ascendency over that which accommodates the use of language to pro- 
gressive refinement, it is easy to conceive the state of barbarism to wnicb 
■0Giet3r would, in a short time, be reduced. Moreover, if what some odl 
the pbiloeophy of language, were to supersede, altogether, the province of 
philology as it applies to tne present, progressive and refined state of £nf» 
lish literature, tne jfreat object contemplated by the learned, in all ace% 
namelv, the am>roximation of lanffuage, in common with every tiling dsa^ 
to that point of pofection at whim H is the object of correct plulology to 
arrive, would be fruatiated. 

The dubious and wildering track struck out by those mnovators and 
viaoaaries who absurdly endeavour to teach modem Englidi, by rqectiitt 
ik0M9ihMHfsiid sMctioa of cttftom, and by oonductlac tetaraetbacf 
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moOeibf^ im*ltie, courage^ danger^ are all noung. In order that 
you may easily distinguish this part of speech from oUiers, I will 
give you a ngn^ which will be useful to you when you cannot 
teH it by the sense. Any word that will make sense with Uu be- 
fofB it, is a noun. Try the following words by this sign, and 
see if they are nouns : tree, mountain, soul, mind, conscience, 
understanding. The tree, the mountain, tJu soul, and so on. 
ITou perceive, that they will make sense with Uu prefixed; 
therefore you know they are nouns. There arc, however, ex- 
ceptions to this rule, for some nouns will not msike sense with 
ihe prefixed. These you will be able to distinguish, if you ex- 
lercise your mind, by their making sense of ilumsehes ; as, good^ 
ness, sobnetyy hope, immortality. 

Nouns are used to denote the nonentity or absence of a thing, 
as well as its reality ; as, nothing, naught, vacancy, non-exist' 
0kce, imHsilnlUy. 

Vouns are sometimes used as verbs, and verbs, as nouns, ac- 
eordiag to their manner of meaning ; and nouns are sometimes 
4f sed as adjectives, and adjectives, as nouns. This matter will 
be explained in the concluding part of this lecture, where you 
•will be better prepared to comprehend it. 

Nouns are of two kinds, common and proper 
A Common noun is the name of a sort or species 
rof things ; as, man^ ireSf river. 

do the ori^nnl combinations, and the detachud, diRJointed, and barbarous 
^eomtnictions of our progenitors, both prudence and reason, as well as a due 
.regard for conrect philology, impel ino to shun. Those modest writers who^ 
•by brinffin^ to their aid n little sophistry, much duplicity, and a wholesale 
jtraifick in the swelling phrases, " philosophy, reason, and common sense," 
attempt to overthrow the wisdom of former aces, and show that the result 
jcyf all tne labours of those diiitinguished phiiolocists who had previously 
occupied the field of grammatical science, is nothing but errour and folly, 
•will aoubtless meet tlie neglect and contempt justly merited by such con- 
/rammmte vanity and unblusliing pedantry, fortunately for tliose who em- 
^iloT our language as their vcJiiclc of mental conference, custom will not 
jAM to the speculative tlicories of the visionary. If it would, improvement 
xa English literature would soon be at an end, and we should oe tamely 
leomliictod hnxk to the Vandalick age. 

Am the use of what is commonly called the philosophy of lan^^uage, is evi- 
idently nuaapp^ by ihose who make it the test or pwnmotieal eertaintyf 
it roaT not be amiss to of&r a few considerations with a view to expose 
4he fiuUoy of so vasue a criterion. 

All reasoning ana investigation which depend on the philosophy of lan- 
•giiage for an ultimate result, must be conducted a poslmcri. Its office^ 
aeeovding to the ordinanr mode of treating the 8u1>|cct, is to trace Ian ■ 
guast to its origin, not for the purpose ofaeterminmg and fixing grani' 
•matwal associations and dependances, such as the agreement, |govera 
«Miit, and mutual relations of words, but in oracT \o mxvi^yM can^vcaSanoA 
mhit mriow to develop iho BiSt principlea ef 1]dc\axi|eiM%«t «n& «raN«iX>\>» 
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A Proper noun is the name of an individual ; aB, 
Charles^ Ithaca^ Gardes. 

A noun signifying many, is called a coUeciive 
nourij or noun of multitude ; as, the people, the 
army. 

The distinction between a common and a proper noun, is vcrj 
obvious For example : boy is a common noun, because it is 
a name applied to all boys ; but Charles is a proper noun, be- 
cause it is the name of an individual boy. Although many boys 
may have the same name, yet you know it is not a common 
noun, for the name Charles is not given to all boys. Mississippi 
is a proper noun, because it is the name of an individual river ; 
hut river is a common noun, because it is the name of a species 
of things, and the name river is common to all rivers. 

Nouns which denote tlie genus, species, or variety of beings 
or things, are always common ; as, trecy the genus ; oaky ash, 
rhestnuty poplary different species ; and red oaky white oakf black 
oaky varieties. The word earth, when it signifies a kind or 
quantity of dirt, is a common noun ; but when it denotes the 
planet wc inhabit, it is a proper noun. The words person, place, 
river, mountain, lake, &c. are cotnmon nounsy because they are 
tiie names of whole specieSy or classes of things containing many 
soils ; but the names of persons, places, rivers, mountains, 

pnmitiye meaning of words. Now, it is presumed, that no one who has 
paid critical attention to the subject, will contend, that the original import 
' if single words, has any relation to the syntactical depondances and eon 
ncxions of words in general ; — to gain a knowledge of which, is the leadmg 
object of the student in grammar. And, furthermore, I challenge those 
who have indulged m such useless vagaries, to show by what process, with 
their own systems, they can communicate a practical Knowleoge of gram 
mar. I venture to preoict, that, if they make the attempt, they wiS find 
their systems more splendid in theory, than naeful in practice. 

Again, it cannot rationally be contended, that the radical meaning hai 
any efficiency in controlling the signification which, by Uie power of asso- 
ciation, custom has assigned to many words ; — a signincation esaenHaUy dUf- 
ferent from the original import Were this the case, and were the language 
now to be taught and unaerstood in compliance with the original import ol 
words, it would have to undergo a tborousn change ; to be anuyzed, divided^ 
and subdivided, almost edinfinUwn. Indeed, there is the same propnety m 
asserting, that the Gothick, Danish, and Anglo-Saxon elements in our lan- 
guage, ought to be pronounced separately, to enable us to understand onr 
vernacular tongue, that there is in' contending, that their primitive meaning 
has an ascendency over the influence of the principle of association in 
changins, and the power of custom in determining, the import of words. 
Many of our words are derived from the Greek, Roman, French^ Spanislv 
Italian, and German languages ; and the only use we can make of^ their ori- 
ginals, is to render them subservient to the force of custom in cases in which 
jFOjio/aJ uMgs has not varied from the primitive signification. Moreover, Icl 
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lakes, &c. arc proper novns^ because they denote individual ; 
an, Aagubtus, Baltimore, Alps, Huron. 

Phyncianj knoyerj merchant^ and 5/ioe»iaA;er, are commop 
nouns, because these names are common to classes of men. 
Iliad and Lord^ when applied to Jehovah or Jesus Christ, are 
proper ; but when employed to denote heathen or false gods^ ar 
temporal hrdsy they are common. 

The Notes and remarks throughout the work, though of mi- 
nor importance, demand your attentive and careful perusal. 

NOTES. 

1. When prcper nouns have an article annexed to them, they are used 
after the manner of ecmmon nouns ; as, ** Bolivar is styled the Washington 
of South America.** 

2. Common nouns arc sometimes used to signify individuals^ when articles 
or pronouns are prefixed to them ; as, ** The boy is studious ; T/iat girl is 
discreet.** In sucli instances, they arc nearly equivalent to proper nouns. 

3. Contmou nouns are sometimes subdivided hito the following classes : 
A*otm« ofMtdtitude ; as, The people, the parwament : Verbal or participitd 
noims; as, The i>eginning, rcudinsr, wridng; and Abstract noxmSj or the 
names of qualities abstracted from their substances; as, knowledge, virtue, 
goodness. Lest the student be led to blend the idea of abstract nouns with 
that of adjectives, both of which denote qualities, a further illustration ap- 
pears to bo necessary, in order to mark the distinction between theso two 
parts of speech. An abstract noun denotes a quality considered apart (that 
IS, abstracted) /ro)H the substance or being to which it belongs; but an ad- 
jective denotes a quality joincf/ (adjected) to the substance or oeing to which 
It belongs. Thus, vohileness and white both denote the same quality ; but 
1%'e speak of whiteAeaa as a distinct object of thought, while we use the word 

the advocatoi of a moe philosophical investigation of the language, extend 
their syatcni as far as a radical analysis will warrant them, and, with Home 
T«M>ke, not only consider adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjec- 
tions, as abbreviations of nouns and verbs, but, on tneir own responsibility, 
apply them, in teaching the language, in compliance with Uieir radical import, 
and what would such a course avail them against the power of custom, and 
ilio influence of association and refinement ? Let them show me one gram- 
inarian, produced by such a course of instruction, and they will exhibit a 
" philosophical" miracle. They might as well undertake to teach ardii- 
tecturc, by having recourse to its origin, as represented by booths and tents. 
In addition to this, when we consider tlie great number of obsolete words, 
from which many now in use are dcrivctl, tlie original meaning of which 
cannot be ascertulned, and, also, the multitude whose signification has been 
changed by tlie principle of association, it is preposterous to think, that a 
mere pliilosophical mode of investigating and Coaching the language, is the 
one by whicii its 8i«rnificancy can be enforr^ ]* its correctness determined, 
lU uao compreliciided, and its iinprovcincnl extended. Before what com- 
monly passes for a )>hilosophical manner of developing the language can 
uccesL-fully he inn<Ic the medium through which it can be comprehended in 
ill its present combinations, relations, and dependances, it must undergo 
a tliorough retrogressive change, in all those combinations, relations, and 
dcpendanGes, even to the last letter of the alphabet. And before we can 
Gonicnt to tills radical modification and retrograde ratio of the English 
language, we must agree to revive the customs, the luibiifi,^Tvd\.Vtfe Yi«»ab 
Wngiiago of our progenitors, the Goths and Yanda\». \N«yq ^\ ^>^ ^n^- 
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wkUe alirajrt in rnference to the noun to wliich it belongs ; ai, wkUe ptper, 
wkHf house. 

4. Some authors have proceeded to still more minute divisions and sub 
divisions of nouns; such, for example, as the following?, which appear to be 
more complex Uum useful : Jfatttral noimx, or names of tilings lormed by 
nature ; as, man, beast, water, air : 2. ^riifieud )io?oi.«, or names of thinfi 
formed by art ; as,book, vessel, house : 3. Personal noun.% or those wtasb \ 
stand for human beings ; as, man, woman, Edwin : 4. ji'etiter fumai, or I 
those which denote things inanimate ; as^ book, field, mountain, Cincinnati ] 
The following, however, is quite a rational division : Material naima are 
the names of thines formed of matter ; as, stone, book : hnnuUeritd nomt ', 
are the names of tnings having no substance ; as, hope, immortality - 

To nouns belong gender, person, number, aBil 

excise* f 

GENDER. 

Gender is the distinction of sex. Nouns have 
three genders, the masculine, the feminine, and 
the neuter. 

The masculine gender denotes males ; as, a man^ 
a boy. 

"^^e feminine gender denotes females ; as, a tra 
man^ ^girL 

The neiiter gender denotes things without sex ; 
as, a haty a stick. 

J^euter means neither' : therefore neuter gender signifies nei- 
ther gender ; tliat is, neither masculine nor feminine. Hence, 

"* catcs for the introduction of such pliilosophical grammars into common 
schools, at once to enter on their pilgrimage, and recede into the natiyt 
obscurity and barbarity of the ancient Britons, Picts, and Vandals, it is lie- 
lieved, that the cause of learning and refinement w ould not sufler greatly 
by their loss, and that the good sense of the present age, would not allow 
many of our licst teachers to be of the party. 

The last consideration which I shall give a philosophical manner of inves- 
tigating and enforcing the English language, is, that by this mode of analy- 
zing and reducing it to practice, it cannot, tn this oc-e, he comprehended as IM 
medium of thought. Were this method to prevail, our present literal lan- 
guage would become a dead letter. Of what avail is lanffuage, if it can noi 
be understood ? And how can it be accommodated to the understanding 
unless it receive the sanction of common consent ? Even if we admit that 
such a manner of unfolding the principles of our language, is moie lutional 
and correct than the ordinary, pmcticai method, I think it is clear that saA 
a mode of investigation and dcvclopement, does not meet the necessities 
and convenience of ordinary learners in school. To bo consistent, that 8y»> 
f em which instructs by tracing a few of our words to their origin, must un- 
fold the whole in the same manner. But the student in common schoob 
and academics, cannot afibrd time to stem the tide of language up to itf 
source, and there dive to the bottom of the fountain for knowlMge. Sudi 
labour ought not to be required of him. His object is to becomo, not a 
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neuter gender means no gender. Strictly speaking, then* ai 
there are but two sexes, nouns have but two genders ; but for 
the sake of practical convenience, we apply to them thjree gen- 
ders, by calling that a gender which is no gender. The English 
and the pure Persian, appear to be the only languages which 
observe, in the distinction of sex, the natural division of nouns. 
— The genders of nouns are so easily known, that a farther ex- 
planation of them is unnecessary, except what is given in the 
following 

NOTES. 

1. The same noun is sometimes masculine mid feminine, and sometimes 
masculine or feminine. The noun parents is of the masculine and feminine 
sender. ^ The nouns parmt, assodaie^ neighbour^ servant, friend^ ekildf Hrd^ 
fah, 4*^ if doubtftil, are of the masculine or feminine gender. 

3. Some nouns naturally neuter, are, when used fifiuratively, or personu 
Hed, converted into the masculine or feminine gender. Those nouns are 
generally rendered masculine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of 
imparting or communicating, and which are by nature strong and eflSca- 
Gioos J as, the tuiif tktu, death, sleep, winter, 4^. Those, again, are generally 
feminme, whidi are conspicuous for the attributes of containing or bringing 
forth, or which are very beautiful, mild, or amiable : as, the earth, moon, 
ehsreh, hoot, veuel^ city, eoimtry, nature, ship, soid, fortune, virtue, hope, spring, 
feaeti 4^ This pnnciple for designating the sex of a personified object, which 
IS quite rational, is generally adnered to in the English language ; but, in 
some instances, the poet applies the sex according to his fimcy. 

The masculine and feminine genders are distinguished in three ways : 

1. B}i different words ; as, 

Jtfaseailtfie. Fenvbdne, MaseuHne^ Feminine, 

Bachelor maid Boy ^rl 

Boar sow Brother sister 



philosophical antiquarian, but a practical grammarian. If I comprehend 
the des^pi (if they have any) of our modem philosophical writers on this 
snbiect, it is to make grammarians by inculcatmg a few general principles, 
arismg out of the genius of the language, and the nature of things, wnich 
the learner, by the exercise of his reasoning powers, must reduce to practice. 
His own jud^ent, indatendent of grammar rules, is to be Iris cuide in speak 
ing and writm^ correctly. Hence, many of them exclude from their svs- 
tenuL all exercises in what is colled false Syntax. But these profound pni 
lological dictators appear to have overlooked the important consideration, 
that the great mass of mankind, and especially of boys and girls in common 
■choole. et mper become philosophers; and, consequently, can never com- 
pnhena'and reduce to practice their metaphysical and obscure svstems of 
Bimmar. I wish to see children treated as reasoning beings. But there 
wmld be a medium in all thinss. It is, therefore, absurd to instruct dril- 
ben aa if they were already prou>und philosophers and logicians. 

To denKmstrate the utiuty, and enforce tho necessity, of exercisinff the 
leuaer in oorrectmg false Syntax, I need no other argument than the mte> 
raaliiig and undeniable fact, that Mr. Murray's labours, in this department, 
bave efibcted a complete revolution in the Eimish language, in pomt of ver- 
bal accuracy. Who does not know, that the best writers of this day^ aim t^l 
nilty of MM grammatical inaocurac^, where those lUiVioiaYrVo N9vAAV^<Qit% 
NT. Man«y flourished, are guilty or jloe ? AndwbBXViiai^viA»A^^i^^>>^ 
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Buck 


doe 


I^ord 


laily 


Bun 


cow 


Man 


woman 


Cock 


hen 


Master 


mistress 


I>)g 


bitch 


Miller 


spawner 


Drake 


duck 


Nephew 


niece 


Karl 


countess 


lUuii 


ewe 


Father 


mothci 


Sir^er 


songstress or 


Friar 


nun 




singer 


(landcr 


goose 


Sloven 


slut 


Hart 


roe 


Son 


dauditer 
hiMcI 


Horsft 


mare 


Sta- 


Husbariil 


wife 


Uncle 


amit 


King 


queen 


Wizard 


witch 


Lad 


lass. 


Sir 


madam. 




2. By a difference in lennbiation : 


», 


Abbot 


abbess 


Klector 


electress 


Actor 


actiYSS 


Embassador 


embassadres* 


AdininiMrator 


administratrix 


Einpcrour 


emperess 
enctiantress 


Adulterer 


adulterefis 


Riichanter 


Ainbaasiador 


ambassadress 


Executor 


executrix 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Fornicator 


fornicatress 


Auditor 


aufU tress 


God 


goddess 


Author 


authoress 


Govemour 


ffovemess- 
heiress 


Baron 


baroness 


Heir 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Hero 


heroine 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Host 


hostess 


Canon 


canoness 


Hunter 


huntress 


Caterer 


cateress 


Inheritor 


inheritress or 


Chanter 


chantress 




inheritrix 


Conductor 


conductress 


[nstnicter 


instnictress 


Cofint 


countess 


Jew 


Jewess 


Czar 


czarina 


Lion 


lioness 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Maj-quis 


marchioness. 


Detracter 


detraclress 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Director 


directress 


Patron 


patroness 


Duke 


dutchess. 


Peer 


peeress. 



portant change for the better? Ask tlie hundreds of thousands who ha 
studied " Mr. Murray's exercises in Fat.se Syntax." If, then, this t» 
of the subject is correct, it folloM-s, that the greater portion of our dMIm 
phical grammars, are far more worthy the attention or literary connoisaen 
than of the great iHusa of learners. 
Knowing that a strong predilection for what are termed philoaophii 

grammars, exists in the minds of some teachers of tins science, i ha 
lou^ht proper, for the gratification of 8U<ib, to intersperse throagh the ps^ 
of this work, under the head of" Philosophical Notes," dsjrstem of gra 
matical principles as deduced from what appears to me to be tite most ratioi 
and consistent investigations of. this sort. They who jirejrar this theory 
that exhibited in the botiy of the work, are, of course, at lil^y to Adopt it 
In general, ihes&^freUnfled, philosophical Iheories of grammar will befliu 
to accord with the practical4ja^ still more phihsphical theory embraced H i 
body of this work. Wheremt f^ich agreement exists, the system contained 
these Notes will be deficient, And this deficienof may be supplied by Oiftgrii 
the prindplcj contained in the other parts of the worn, 

OFjTHB PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSIFICATON OF WORDS. 
According to the method in which these philosophical investigations ofli 
guagehavc generally been conducted, all our words should be reduced to t 
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Poet 

Priest 

Prince 

Prior 

Prophet 

Proprietor 

Protector 

Shepherd 

Songster 

Sorcerer 

Suiter 



pocteBS 

piicBtesa 

princess 

prioress 

prophetess 

proprietress 

protectress 

shepherdess 

songstress 

sorceress 

suitress 



Sultan 


sultaness or 




sultana 


Tiger 


tigress 


Testator 


testatrix 


Traitor 


traitress 


Tutor 


tutoresa 


Tyrant 


tyraDnesfl 


Victor 


victress 


Viscount 


viscountess 


Votary 


votaress 


Widower 


widow 



3. By prefixing another word; as, 

A cock-sparrow A hen-sparrow 

A inan-servant A maid-servant 

A he-goat A she-goat 

A he-bear A she-bear 

A male-child A female-child 

Male-descendants Female-descendants 

PERSON. 



\ 



Person is a property of the noun and pronoun 
A'hich varies the verb. 

The first person denotes the speaker. 

The second person denotes the person or thing 
spoken to ; as, " Listen, O earth .'" 

The third person denotes the person or thing 
spoken of; as, " The earth thirsts.'' 

Nouns have but Uoo persons, the second and third. When 
A man speaks, the pronoun I or rve is always used : therefore 
nouns can never be in the first person. In examples like the 

classes ; for it can be easily shown, that from the noun and verb, all the 
other parts of speech liave sprang. Nay, more. They may even be re- 
duced to one. Verbs do not, in reality, express actions ; but they are in- 
trinsically the mere names of actions. The idea of acNon or being commu- 
nicated 1^ them, as well as the tnetming of words in general, is merely ir\fe^ 
rentiidm The prindplo of reasoning assumed by the celebrated Home 
Tooke, if earned to its full extent, would result, it is believed, in proving 
that we have but one part of speech. 

Mtumns or adjecHvea were originally nouns. - Stceet, redf whUe^ are the 
iMittet cf qualities, as well as sweetness, redness, whiteness. The ibrmei 
difibr from the latter only m their tnanner of signification. To denote 
that Ihe name of some quajity or substance is to bo used in connexion with 
■ome other name, or, that this quality is to bejl^nfruteil to some other name^ 
we sometimes affix to it the termination eh^'w, or y; wfakh signifies ghfe, 
mUf or join. When we employ tlie words wooden, woollen^irealthy, grassy, 
the tsmiiofttions m and y, by their own intrinsick meanin&Vve notice that 
w« intend to gtoe, s<U, or jum, the names of some other subelanGes in which 
tffo found the properties or qualities of wood,toool^ toeoUh^vc IT^^- 

Pimonau are a class of nounfl, used inatcaid ot oOnm \» yi«««tA. ^A^«ct^ia>- 
Bgrfcablo repotit'ion, Par(irii»lrB arc cfsrtam {brma <iS xhR"^«£.t^. h3i>j«^«* 
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(bllowiiig, some philologists suppose the noun to be in ihejirti 
person: — '* This may certify, tluU.!, Jonas Taylor^ do hereby 
give and grant," &c. But it is evident, that the speaker o. 
writer, in introducing his own name, speaks vf himself; con- 
sequently the noun is of the third person* 

If you wish to understand the persons of nouns, a little sobei 
thought is requisite ; and, by exercising it, all difficulties will 
be removed. If I say, my Mm, have you seen the young man! 
you perceive that the noun son is of the second person, because 
[ address myself to him ; that is, he is spoken to ; but the noun 
man is of the third person, because he is spoken of. Again, 
if I say, young ina/i, have you seen my son 1 inan is of the 
second person, and son is of the third. 

'' Hast thou led thy blue course in the heavens, golden- 
haired sun of the sky ?" 

** Father, may the Great Spirit so brighten the chain ol 
friendship between us, that a child may find it, when the sun is 
asleep in his wig-wam behind the western waters." 
'^ Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye valleys, rise !" 
'' Eternal Hope, thy glittering wings explore 
Earth's loneliest bounds, and ocean's wildest shore." 

In these examples, the nouns, sun, father, mountains, val 
leys, and hope, are of the second person, and, as you will here 
afler learn, in the nominative case independent. ' Course, hea« 
vens, sky, Spirit, chain, friendship, child, sun, wig-wani» 
waters, earth, skies, wings, earth, bounds, ocean, and shore 
are all of the third person. 

interjections, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, are contractions or 
abbreviations of nouns and verbs. Ai (a, one, or one) comes from mumtidf 
to add, to heap. Tne and thai, from the Anglo-Saxon verb tketm, to get, a*, 
sume. Lo is the ininarati ve of look ; fie, atfim, to hate : and wtleeme mom^ 
it is toell that you aiimme. In comes from ue GothicK noun itmt, the in- 
tenour of the body ; and about, from boda, the first outward boundary. 
Through or thorough is the Teutonick noun tkuruh, meaning passage, gate^ 
door. From is the Anglo-Saxon noun fram, beginning, source, author. He 
came from {hegmmng) Batavia. Jlf (formerly written M giie^ gte) is tha 
imperativa </ the Anglo-Saxon verb gifan, to sive. I wiU remam V (gjw or 
grmU thatfiW^ he will (remnn.) But comes from the Saxon verb ie o nut m 
to be-out I mformed no one hut {be-onU, lea»e-<nd) my brother. 

This brief view of the subject, is sufBdent to elucidate the manner is 
which, according to Home Txx>ke's principles, the ten pai48 of 8pe«ch M 
reduced to one. But I am, by no means, disposed to eonoede, that this is tbt 
ims principle of classification ; nor that it is any more yAtfseojiAtoal or f» 
iMfUK than one which allows a more practical division aiid aRingemtnt of 
words. What has been generally received as ** philosophical graomwry*' 
appears to possess no stronger claims to that imposing appeUatioo tiiaa out 
common, practical grammars. Quory, U not Mr. Murray^ octavo i 
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NUMBER. 

^Number is the distinction of objects, as one or 
Diqre. ^ouns are of two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number implies but one ; as, a 
book. 

The plural number implies more than one ; as, 
hooks. 

NOTES. 

f . Some ncmni are used only in the singular form ; as, hemp, flax, barley, 
•rheat, pitch, gold, aloth, pride, honesty, meekness, compassion, &c. ; others 
inly in the plural form ; as, bellows, scissors, ashes, ricnes, snufiers, tongs, 
thanks, wages, embers. idc«, pains, vespers, &c. 

8. Some words are the same in both mmfibers ; as, deer, sheep, swine ; 
and, also, liiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

X The plural number of nouns is generally formed by adding a to the sin- 
gular ; as, dove, doves ; face, faces ; but sometimes we add es m the plural ; 
as, box, boxes ; church, churches ; lash, lashes ; cargo, cargoes. 

4. Nouns ending in/or/e, are rendered plund by a change of that termi- 
nation into vet; as, half, halves; wife, wives; except jgrief, rdief, reproof 
and several others, which form their plurals by the addition of «. Those end- 
ng in jf, have the regular plural ; asl rufl^ rum ; except sta^ staves. 

6. Nouns ending m y in the singular, with no other vowel in the same 
syllable, change it into ies in the plural; as, beauty, beauties: fly, flies. 
But the y is not changed, where there is another vowel in the syllalue ; as, 
key, keys ; delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys ; valley, valleys ; chimney, 
chimnevs. 

6. MathemaUeks, nutaphysick3f politieksj optickSf ethickSf pnamuUieks, Ay- 
irauUcks, ^, are construed either as singular or plural nouns. 

7. The word news is always singular. The nouns means, dms, and 
Mtnends, though plural in form, may be either singular or plural in signiiica- 

«mr more worthy the dignified title of a " Philosophical Grammar,*' than 
Home Tooke's '* Diversions of Puriey," or William S. Cardeil's treatises on 
language? What constitutes a pkdosophical treatise, on this, or on any 
other subject? W/ierein is there a display of philosophy in a speculative, 
etymological performance, which attempts to develop and explain the 
elements and primitive meaning of words by tracing them to their origin, 
gHperiaur to the philosophy employed in the development and illustration of 
IM principles by which we are governed in applying those words to then 
legitimate purpose, namely, Uiat of forming a correct and convenient me- 
dium by means of which we can communicate our thoughts 7 Does philoso- 
phy consist in ransacking the mouldy records of antiquity, in order to t^uess 
■t the andent construction and signification of single words ? or have such 
Lnresti^tions, in reality, any thing to do with grammar ? 

Admitting that all the words of our language include, in their original 
•ignilieation, the import of nouns or names, and yet, it does not follow, that 
thty now possess no other powers^ and, in their combinations and commol- 
iotts in aentences, are employed for no other purpose, lYvaxi borcilMXXk imm^ 
ii^celf. The fad of the case ia, that words are vftnoMsVy comVAtMA %tA %V' 
yfiad, to M#wir the tliBtiaet and divcraiftcd parpoaaa oK lUMVbic ^^3i|^>^ ** 
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tion. Antipodes, crcdcnda, literati, and minutiae, arc always plural. BinulU 
is now used aa the singular of Banditti 

8. The following nouns form tlieir plurals not according to any general 
nrie ; thus, man, men ; woman, women ; child, children ; ox, oxen ; iooth 
teeth ; goose, geese ; foot, feet ; mouse, mice ; louse, lice ; brothnr, bro- 
thers or Drethren ; cow, cows or kine ; penny, pence, or pennies when the 
coin is meant; die, dice /or p/m/, dies /or coining; pea and fish, pease and 
fish when the spociss is meant, but peas and fishts when we refer to tlie 
number ; as, six peasj ten fishes, 

9. The following compounds form their ])Iurals thus : handful, hondfuls ; 
cupful, cupfiils ; spoonful, spoonfuls : — brother-in-law, brothers-in-law ; 
court-martial, courts-martini. 

The following words form their plurals according to the rules of the lan- 
guages from which they arc adopted. 

Pktral, 

genii* 
genera 
hypotheses 
ignes fafui 

S indices or 
indcxcsf 
laiuinsB 
magi 

S memoranda oi 
memorandums 
metamorphosuf 
parentheses 
phenomena 

! radii or 
racUuses 
stamina 
( seraphim or 
\ seraphs 
stimuli 
strata 
thcsee 
vertic»?s 

( vorticfis or 
\ vortexes 



Singular, 

Antithesis 
Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 
Automaton 
Axis 
Basis 

Beau 
Calx 

Cherub 

Crisis 

Criterion 

Datum 

Diaeresis 

Desideratum 

Kffluvium 

Ellipsis 

Kmphasis 

Encomium 

Rrratum 



Phtral. 

antitliescs 

apices 
( appendixes or 
I appendices 

arcana 

automata 

axes 

bases 

beanx or 

beaus 

calces 01 

calxes 

cherubim or 

cherubs 

crises 

criteria. 

data 

disreses 

desiderata 

effluvia 

ellipses 

emphases 

encomia 

encomiums 

errata 



Sinpilar, 

Genius 
Genus 
H}'pothesis 
Ignis fatuus 

Index 

Lamina 
Magus 

Memorandum 

Metamorpthosis 

Parenthesis 

Phenomenon 

Radius 

Stamen 

Seraph 

Stimulus 
Stratum 
Thesis 
Vertex 

Vortex 



* Genii, imaginary spirits : geniuses, persons of great mental nhihtics. 
t Indexes, when pointers or tables of contents are meant: indices, when 
referring to algebraick quantities. 

serlin^ truths, pointing mit and limiting objects, attributing qualities to object% 
eonneeting objects, and so on ; and on t\ua fact is foundeu the true phUosophi- 
eal principle of the classification of words. Hence, an arrangement of words 
into classes ac(rording to this principle, followed by a development and illua-. 
tration of the principles and rules that, regulate us in the proper use and ap- 
plication of words in oral and written discourse, appears to approximate as 
near to a true definition of philosophical grammar, as any I am capable of 
giving. 

JVomu, or the names of the objects of our perceptions, doubtlcHS consti- 
tuted tbe original class of words ; (if I mav be allowed to assume such a 
hjrpotheais as an cHginid class of words ;) but the ever active principle otf 
JUKocmihn, soon transformed nouns into verbs, hy making tltem, when 
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CASE. 

Case, when applied to nouns and pronouns, 
itieaiis the different st^te, situation, or position 
they have in relation to other words. Nouns have 
three cases, the nominative, the possessive, and 
the objective. 

^ deem the essential qualities of case^ in English, to consist, 
, not in the changes or inflections produced on nouns and * pro- 
nouns, but in the various offices which they perform in a sen- 
fence, by assuming different positions in regard to other words. 
In accordance with this definition, these cases can be easily ex- 
plained on reasoning principles, founded in the nature of things. 

. Now, five grains of common sense will enable any one to 
comprehend iiiiat is meant by case. Its real character is ex- 
tremely simple; but in Ae difierent grammars it assumes as 
many meanings as Proteus had shapes. The most that has been 
written on it, however, is mere verbiage.'^' What, then, is meant 
by case ? In speaking-of a horse, for instance, we say he is in a 
good cc»e, when he is fat, and in a bad case, when he is lean, and 
needs more oats ; and in this sense we apply the term case to 
denote the state or condUion of the horse. So, when we place a 
neun before a verb as actor or subject, we say it is in the nomi" 
native case ; but when it follows a transitive verb or preposition, 
we say it has another case ; that is, it assumes a new position or 
situation in the sentence : and this we call the objective case. 
Thus, the boy gathers fruit. Here the boy is represented as 
acting. He is, therefore, in the nominative case. But when I 
say, Jane struck the boy, I do not represent the boy as the actoVf 
but as the object of the action. He is, therefore, in a new ccue 
or condition. And when I say. This is the boy^s hat, I do not 
speak of the boy either as acting or as acted upon ; but as pos- 
sessing something : for which reason he is in the possessive case. 
Hence, it is clear, that nouns have three cases or positions. . 

As the nominative and cgbective cases of the noun are insep- 
traUy connected with the verb, it is impossible for you to. un- 

MDployed in a particular manner, expressive of affirmation. This same 
principle also operated in appropriating names to the purpose of attributing 
•ualities to oUisr names of objects ; and in this way was constituted the 
oaas of words called adjeeUvti or «Mrt6taej. By the same principle wert 
Sbnned «U the other dasMs. 

In tht fisOowinff exposition of Englirii sranmiar on scientifick prltadplel^ 
1 diall divide woras mto seven classes, .Vmom or Jfamet^ rer^«^ JU4«o^»«^ 
jJ^iMwr, otJSttriktUes, Aioerha, PreposUkms^ PrtnMMOu, «xA C«nj«MXS«»a «a. 

ONMMCiiSSIU 

ftrm MphaitJMi of the I'oun, tefw to ttMVt&f «C^ik*'C«ii^ 

4* 
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dcrstond them until you shall have acquired some knowledge 
of this part of speech. I will, therefore, now give you a partial 
description of the vcrh in connexion with the noun ; which will 
enable me to illustrate the ca^es of tlie noun so clearly, that you 
may easily comprehend their nature. 

In the formation of language, mankind, in order to hold con- 
vepse with each other, found it necessary, in the first place, to 
give names to the various objects by which they were surrounded. 
Hence the origin of the first part of speech, which we denomi- 
nate the noim. But merely to name the objects which they be- 
held or thought of, was not sufficient for their purpose. They 
perceived that these objects existed, moved, acted, or caused 
some action to be done. In looking at a man, for instance, they 
perceived that he lived, walked, ate, smiled, talked, ran, and so 
on. They perceived that plants grow, flowers bloom, and 
rivers flow. Hence the necessity of another part of spe^ech, 
whoso office it should be to express these existences and ac- 
tions. This second class of words we call 

VERBS. 

A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, 
or to SUFFER ; as, 1 am ; I rule ; I ajn ruled. 

Verbs are of tliree kuids, active, passive, and 
neuter. They are also divided into regular, irre- 
gular, and de^ctive. 

The term verb is derived from the Latin word verbum^ wliich 
signifies a word. This part of speech is called a verb or word^ 
because it is deemed the most important word in every sentence: 
and without a verb and nominative, either expressed or implied, 
no sentence can exist. The noun is tl^e original and loading 
part of speech ; the verb comes next in order, and is far more 
complex than the noun. These two are the most useful in the 
language, and form the basis of the science of grammar. The 
other eight parts of speech are subordinate to these two, and, as 
you will hereafter learn, of minor importance. 

For all practical purposes, the foregoi»g definition and division 
of the verb, /nough, perhaps, not philosophically /orrect, will be 
found as convenient as any other. I adopt then^ therefore, to be 
consistent with the principle, that, in Arranging the materials of 
this treatise, I shall not alter or rtiject any established defi- 
nition, rule, or principle of grammar, unless, in my humble 
judgment, some practical advantage to the learner is thereby 
gained. The following, some consider a, good definition. 

A vEjiD y a word which cj?prc55cs affirmotion. 



VCRBS. ACTIVE AND MEUTER. 43 

An active verb expresses action ; and 
The nominative case is the actor, or subject ol 
the verb ; as, John lorites. 

In this example, wlii<^h is the verb ? You know it is the word 
rwi7p5, because this word signifies to do ; that is, it expresses 
aetiorty therefore, accord in ^i: to the definition, it is an active verb» 
And you know, too, that the noun John is the actor^ therefore 
John is in the nominal Ive case to the verb ^\Tites. In the expres- 
sions, The man walks — Th(i boy plays — Thunders roll — War- 
riours fight — you perceive that the words ivalks, j>/«^5, roll, and 
fighl, are active verbs ; and you cannot be at a loss to know, 
that tlie nouns man, hoy, thunders, and warriours, are in the 
\iominntive case. 

As no action can be produced without some agent or moving 
cause, it follows, that every active verb must have some actor 
or ageiit. This actor, dnr.r, or prodvcer of the action, is the 
nominative. JH'omi native,, from the liatin nomino, literally sig- 
nifies to name ; but in the technical sense in which it is used in 
gninimar, it means the noun or pronoun which is the subject of 
affirmation. This subject or nominative may be active, passive, 
or nt^dcr, as hereafter exemplified. 

A neuter verb expresses neither action nor pas- 
sion, but beings or a slate of being; as, John sits. 

Now, in this exam])lc, John v.i not represented Vi» an actor, 
but, as the subject of iho verb si!s, therefore John is in the nomi- 
native case to the verb. And you know that the word sits does 

PIIlI.OSOrKICAL NOTES. 

Plausible arguments may \n\ adrtAreil, lor rejecting neiiter and passive 
wrbs ; but (Iiey have bncn found to be so convonieut in practice, that the 
theory which recognises tlieni, has stood t!ic l«&t" of ages. If you tell the 

a learner, that, in the following e.\'jir(*s;?ions, The church rests on its 
ition ; The book lies on the <U.sk ; The bo}'S remain (are) idle, the 
nouns cknrch, hook, and boys, arr "opr^seiitc*! as acting, and, therefore, the 
Verbs rests, lies, remain, and a>e, are aviivef he will not beheve you, because 
there is no action that is apparent to iiis senses. And should you proceed 
Itrtlicr, and, by a laboured and nK:ta;>hysif.al investigation and development 
of the laws of motion, attempt to prove to liim tliat " every portion of matter 
tt influenced by difll^rent, active prinriplos, tending to proQuco cnange,'* 
iad, therefore, every thing in universal nature is always acting, it is not at 
tli probable, that you could convince his widersUmding, in opposition to the 
dearer testimony of his senses. Of what avail to learners is 6 theon 
which tliey cannot comprehend ? 

Among the various theorists and speculative writers on pbilo' nnlj-cal 
Inmmar, the incenious Ilorne Tooke stands pre-eminent j bat, uuiotVxx- 
•ttclv, his principal speculations on tlic verb, have iv^'^^t TOft^ ^*^ \kW^\ 

Vt^^ William S. CanlcII has also icndcred lumaclUar.Big^wXQWa'm^'^^'i '^^'^'^ 

« 
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not express apparent acliony but a condition of bung ; thai m, it 
reprcMients John in a particular Btaie of existence ; therefore ti/tis 
a netUer verb. In speaking of the neuter gender of nouns, I kt 
formed you, that neuter means neither ; from which it follows^ 
that neuter gender implies neither gender; that is, neither mas- 
culine nor feminine. Hence, by an easy transition of thought, 
you learn, that neutfir^ when applied to verbs, means neither of 
the other two classes ; that is, a neuter verb is one which is nei- 
ther active nor passive. In these examples. The man stands— 
The lady lives — The child sleeps — The world exists — ^the words 
stands, livesy sleeps, and exists, are neuter verbs ; and the noons, 
num^ lady, child, and world, are all in the notninaUve case, be- 
cause each is the subject of a verb. Thus you perceire, that 
when a noun is in the nominative case to an active verb, it is (he 
actor ; and when it is nominative to atteu/er verb, it is nof u 
actor, but the subject of the verb, ,^^ .. 

Some neuter verbs express being in general ; as, TM tasm 
is ; Kingdoms exist. Others express being in some parHcidmr 
stale ; as, The man stands, sits, lies, or hangs, I 

I will now give you two signs, which will enable you to d»- 
tinguish the verb from other parts of speech, when you cannot 
tell it by its signification. Any word that will make sense with 
to before it, is a verb. Thus, to^run, to write, to smile, to sing, 
to hear, to ponder, to live, to breathe, are verbs. Or, any woni 
that will cof^v^ate^ is a verb. Thus, I run, thou runnest, lis 
runs ; I write, thou writest, he writes ; I smile, &c. But tbt 
words, boy, lady, child, and world, will not make sense with to 
prefixed — to boy, to lady, to world, is nonsense. Neither wiB 

logical field, by taking a bolder stand than any of his jwedeeesson. _ Ilii 
view of the verb is novel, and ingenioady aupported. The following w tin 
substance of his theory 

OF THE VERB. 

A. VERB is a word which expresses action ; as, Man exists^ 
Trees grow ; Waters floto ; Mountains stand; I am. 

All verbs are active, and have one object or more than one, expresied oi 
implied. The pillar Hands ; that is, it keeps Ustlf in an erect or standtag 
posture ; it vpMdi or nutaint iUdf in that position. They are; i. e. tbsy 
mt themsdves, or dreslAe air ; they ituptrtt, woify, or up&oid themselves Ml 

inhaling air. 

Many verbs whose objects are seldom expressed, always have a persoMl 
o verbal one implied. The clouds move ; L e. move thtmadsts along. Tin 
troops vfitrdud twenty miles a day ; L e. marched thimadset. TThe WMS 
sJktnet :^The moon sMms or sktda a ehSmmg. eheen, btjftn^ or krt^htMSk 
The sparrow yitet :-^fim or takes a fiigkt. Talkers talk or spsak lisnlf of 
fctfc; Widkerswalk votMni^s ox walks; The ram rains fvia; flittstssit si 
hold sUlh^e or eestk/ns. 
Topmrethst there m no such thing as a neuter veris the raowingsp 
pmtr io be the strongest aiguments lAducsd. 
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Poet 

Priest 

Prince 

Prior 

Prophet 

Proprietor 

Protector 

Slicpherd 

Songster 

Sorcerer 

Suiter 



poctens 

priestess 

princess 

prioress 

prophetess 

proprietress 

protectress 

shepherdess 

songstress 

sorceress 

suitress 



Sultan 

Tiger 

Testator 

Traitor 

Tutor 

Tyrant 

Victor 

Viscount 

Votary 

Widower 



sultanoM or 
sultans 
tigress 
testatrix 
traitress 
tutoress 
tyraoness 
victress 
viscountess 
votaress 
widow 



3. By prefixing another wwd; as, 



A cock-sparrow 
A man-servant 
A he-goat 
A he-bear 
A male-child 
Male-descendants 



A hen-sparrow 
A maid-servant 
A she-goat 
A she-bear 
A female-child 
Female-descendants 



PERSON. 



\ 



Person is a property of the noun and pronoun 
A hicli varies the verb. 

The Jirst person denotes the speaker. 

The second person denotes the person or thuig 
spoken to ; afl, " Listen, O earth .'" 

The third person denotes the person or thing 
spoken of; as, " The earth thirsts.** 

Nouns have but two persons, the second and third. When 
d man speaks, the pronoun I or ice is always used ; therefore 
nouns can never be in the Jirst person. In examples like the 



jlasses ; for it can be easily shown, that from the noun and verb, all the 
other parts of speech have sprang. Nay, more. They may even be re- 
daci^ to one. Vorbs do not, in reality, express actions ; but they are in- 
trinsically the more names of sctions. The idea of aollon or being commu- 
nicated by them, as well as the meaning of words in general, is merely ti^e* 
renliaL The principle of reasoning assumed by the celebrated Home 
Tooke, if earned to its full extent, would result, it is believed, in proving 
that we have but one part of speech. 

Mnoima or adjeetwes were originally nouns. • Stceet, red, whiter are the 
namet of qoahtios, as well as sweetness, rednesSf whiteness. The ibrmei 
differ ^m the latter only m their manner of signification. To denote 
that ihe name of some quality or substance is to bo used in connexion with 
some other name, or, that this quality is to bejitrihited to some other name^ 
we sometimes afHx to it the termination en^^uL ory; which signifies ghe, 
aiUf or jam. When we emplov tlie words wooden, woollen^weslthy, gras^, 
the teiminationa m and y, by their own intrinsick meaning, )|pve notice that 
we intend to gioey add, or johiy the names of somcotlier substances in which 
are found the properties or qualities of wood^ wnA^ V)tfliAK, vc f;ro»s. ^^ ^^ 

Pranouna are a daw of nounB, used instead ot oOnova \« v^^^'*'^ iKv<«w 
hgrreabh repatition. Psr?/r/;»lff s arc rertam forma c^ ^^'''^^^'' ^'^'^^^^ 
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fbllowiiig, some philologists suppose the noun to be in ihejint 
person: — '* This loay certify, tluU.1, Jonas Taylor ^ do hereby 
gire and grant," &c. But it is evident, that the speaker o. 
writer, in introducing his own name, speaks of himself; oon- 
sequenUy the noun is of the third person* 

If you wish to understand the persons of nouns, a little sobei 
thought is requisite ; and, by exercising it, all difficulties will 
be removed. If I say, my Mm, have you seen the young roan! 
you perceive that the noun son is of the second person, because 
[ address myself to him ; that is, he is spoken to ; but the noun 
man is of the third person, because he is spoken of. Again, 
if I say, young many have you seen my 'son 1 inan is of thf 
second person, and son is of the third. 

** Hast thou led thy blue course in the heavens, golden- 
haired sun of the sky ?" 

'< Father, may the Great Spirit so brighten the chain ef 
friendship between us, that a child may find it, when the sun if 
asleep in his wig-warn behind the western waters." 
'* Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies 1 
Sink down, ye mountains^ and, ye valleys, rise !" 
** Eternal Hope, thy glittering wings explore 
Earth's loneliest bounds, and ocean's wildest shore." 

In these examples, the nouns, sun, father, mountains, val 
leys, and hope, are of the second person, and, as you will here 
afler learn, in the nominative case independent. Course, hea< 
vens, sky. Spirit, chain, friendship, child, sun, wig-wam, 
waters, earth, skies, wings, earth, bounds, ocean, and shore 
are all of the third person. 

interjectioni, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, are contractions or 
abbreviations of nouns and verbs. «Ai (a, one, or one) comes from mummi, 
to add, to heap. Tne and thai, from the Anglo-Saxon verb Ueon, to get, ••• 
sume. Lo is the iragi^ti ve of look ; fie, atfim, to hate : and wtleime mean^ 
it is toell that you arftSbome. In comes from the GothicK noun innm, the in- 
tenour of the bodv ; and ofrotit, from boda, the first outward boundary. 
Through or thorough is the Teutonick noun thuruh, meaning passage, gate^ 
door. From is tlie Anglo-Saxon noun fram, beginning, source, author. He 
came frem {beginning) Batavia. Jlf (formerly written M gioe^ gin) is the 
imperathre o'^ the Anglo-Saxon verb gt/bi, to sive. I wiU remam if (give or 
grmU thaifitU'^ he wul (remain.) Bui comes from the Saxon verb \e e %ui m 
to be-out I informed no one but (6e-otrf, lea»e-<nd) my brother. 

This brief view of the subject, is sufficient to elucidate the manner is 
which, according to Home Txx>ke's principles, the ten pai48 of spesch aie 
reduced to one. But I am, by no means, disposed to eonosde, that thie is the 
inte Drindple of classification ; nor that it is anjr more pkUse^^eei or f» 
IfSfMH than one which allows a more practical division aad wxingeoMnt of 
words. What has been generally received as ** jihiloeophical gramawr,*' 
apjMars to possess no stronger claims to that imponnff appellation tiiaa out 
common, practicMl grammars. Quoiy« f« not Mr. MurrsY^ octavo gram 
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r eMy il is of the third person singular. fValkettf ridetf, 
9ij are of the second person singular ; and walks or toalh 
tdei or ridethy stands or standethy are of the third person 



ire told you, that when the nominative is singular number, 
rfo must be ; when the nominative is plural, the verb must 
nd when the nominative is first, second, or third person, 
rb must be of the same person. If you look again at die 
ing conjugation of walky you will notice that & verb va- 
I endings in the singutavy in order to agree inform with the 
econd, and third person of its nominative ; but in the phu- 
does not vary its endings from the first person singular, 
erb, however, agrees in sense with its nominative m the 
, as well as in the singular. Exercise a little mind, and 
ill perceive that agreement and govemtnent in language do 
nsist merely in the ybnn of words. Now, is it not clear, that 
I say, I wcdky the verb walk is singtdary because it ex- 
m but one action ? And when I say. Two men walky is it 
ually apparent, that walk is plural, because it expresses 
tions ? In the sentence, Ten men walky the verb walk 
» ten actions, for there are ten actors. Common sense 
« you, that there must be as manv actions as there are 
; and Uiat the verb, when it has no form or ending to show 
IS strictly plural, as when it has. So, in the phrase, fVe 
the verb walk is first person, because it expresses the ac- 
performed by the speakers : Ye or you walk, the verb is 
> person, denoting the actions of the persons spoken to ; 
erson, They walk. The verb, then, when correctly written, 

1 grmuJuUy ; They live kappUiii and ecnienXt^ ; we employ the verba 
lite, and &e, in an active sense. When no action is intended, n'tt 
ey live haamf and eontenttd, 

I scientifick principles, it can be proved that those verbs generally 
nated neuter, originaUiy expressed action, their present^ accqitad 
g will still oppose the theory, for the generality of roankmd do not 
to them the idea of action, 

I have endeavoured to present a brief but impartial abstmct of the 
theory of the verb, leaving it with the reader to estimate it aooording 
due. ^ 

Te a satisfactory definition of the verb, otMch a one aa shall be mund 
ically correct and unexceptionable, has hitherto baffled the iridD, and 
nded the learning, of our philosophical writers. If its easential qni^ 
b s^erelly supposed, is made to eonsist in exftntsmg qflmurtisii, tl 
I stiC to be denned when a verb exnnssea affinnation. In F»>g>i"h, 
sCber languages, words appropriated to express affirmation, are oAan 
ithout any such force ; our idea of affirmation, in sudi iosUnoee, ba • 
mere ii^cnce o/[ custom. 

• sentence,—'' 7%tnJk, tove^ and kaUy denote moral actiens,** the woids 
itf^ and ^ote, are nouns, because they are mere lUBHMsdC^KdeH^^ ^^ 
tujf "Mm, igfftf ' if an irregular vtn^T* ^^ ^wus^ >bi^>»^ 
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always ngrcoa, in seyise, witli its nominative in number, 
person. V "** 

At present you are Icarnnig two parts of speech, neither c 
wliich can be understood without a knowledge of the other. 1 
therefore becomes necossary to explain tbcni both in the sam 
lecture. /You have been already inlbrincd, that nouns havethn> 
cases ; the nominative, the possessive, and the objective. \. - 

Possessive Case. The possessice case denotei 
the possessor of soiuetimig ; as, This is Johfi^ 
horse. 

This expression implies, that John is the owner or possesM 
of the horse ; and,that horse is the properhj which h« possesses. 

Allien 1 say, These tare the men\s, and those, the boys^ hats, 
the two words, " boys' hats," plainly convey the idea, if the} 
have any meaning at all, that the boys own or possess the hats. 
" Samuel Badger sells boys* hats." Who owns the hats ? Mr. 
Badger. How^ that fact ascertained? Not by the words, 
"boys' hats," which, t<iken by themselves, imply, not that they are 
J)fr. Badger's hats, nor that they ma for boys, but that they arc 
hats of, or belonging In, or jwsscssed bij boys. But we tn/ci* from 
the words connected with the phrase, *' boys' hats," tliat the boy* 
are not yet, as the phrase literally denotes, in the actual posses- 
sion of the hats. The possession is anticipated. 

In the phrases, y/./e hats, coarse hats, high-crowned hats, hro(A 
brimmed hats, woollen, new, ten, some, these, many hats, tb* 
words in italicks, are adjectives, because they restrict, qualifVi 
or define the term h^ils ; but the term boys^ does not descnp 
or limit the meaning o£ hats. Boys', therefore, is not, oa soffl 
suppose, an adjective. 

" The slave's master." Does the slave possess the maa- 
ter ? Yes. The slave has a master. If h;- /icw him, then, hi 
possesses him ; — he sustains that relation tu liim "which we call 
possession. 

nonn; but when I say, "John, write yonr co]»y,'' trrt/e is called i 

verb. AVhy is this wora considered a noun in one con^rniction, and a vert 
in the other, when both constructions, until you pass beyond the won 
write, are exactly alike? If write dors not express action in the former Ma 
tence, neither doee it in the latter, for, in both, it is introduced in the bud 
manner. On scieiitifick principles, loiite must be considered a noun in tb 
latter sentence, for it does not express action, or make an aiiirmation; but i 
merely namrs the action which I wish John to perform, and affirmafioa i 
the i'lfa-entnl iii*-nniiinr. 

The verb in the infinitive, a;^ well as in the imperative. iQpod, is diveilei 
nf ifR affirmative or verbal force. In both these moods, it it'dlways preeentM 
III fis vmm^state. 

ff. affffr()'mner, I say to a servant, ** Tri/jr," Jje infers, that I wish him I 
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A noun ill the possessive case, is always known by its hav- 
ing an apostrophe, and generally an s after it ; thus, John*$ 
hat ; the boy^s coat. When a plural noun in the possesHiye 
case, ends in a, the apostrophe is added, but no additional 8 ; 
as, '* Boys^ hats; Eaglesl^ wings." When a singular noun ends 
in M, the apostrophe only is added ; as, " For goodness* sake : 
for righteousness* sake ; except the word witness ; as, •* The 
witnesses testimony." When a noun in the possessive case 
ends in ence, the s is omitted, but the apostrophe is retained ; 
as, " For conscience* sake." 

Now please to turn back, and read over this and the prece- 
ding lecture three times, and endeavour, not only to under- 
stand, but, also, to remember, what you read. In reading, pro- 
ceed thus : read one sentence over slowly, and then look off 
the book, and repeat it two or three times over in your mind. 
After that, take another sentence and proceed in the same 
manner, and so on through the whole lecture. Do not pre- 
sume to think, that these directions are of no real consequence 
to you ; for, unless you follow them strictly, you need not ex- 
pect to make rapid progress. On the other hand, if you pro- 
ceed according to my instructions, you will bo sure to acquire 
a practical knowledge of grammar in a short time. — i'VTien you 
shall have complied with this requisition, you may commit the 
following order of parsing a noun, and the order of parsing a 
verb ; and then you will be prepared to parse or analyze the 
following examples. 

ANALYSIS,. OR PARSING. 

Do you recollect the moaning of the word analysis ? If you 
do not, I will explain it : and first, I wish you to remember, 
that analysis is the reverse of synthesis. Synthesis is the act 

of combining simples so as to form a whole or compound. 

-j, _- . 

bring me wine ; but all this is not said. If I say, Brin^ some toint, he, in 

like manner, understands, that I wish him to brin^ me wine ; but all that it 

eipressedj is the name of tlie action, and of the object of the action. In fact, 

. u much IS done by inference^ as by actual expression, in every brancJi of 

'I itngpiage, for thought is too quick to be wholly transmitted by words. 

■f It is generally conceded, that the terminations of our verba, est, eth, <, ed^ 

1 and, also, of the other parts of speech, were orimnally separate words of dii- 
tioct mcaninff ; and that, although thev have been contracted, and, bv the 

^, refinement of lan^age, have been made to coalesce with the words in con- 

2 nezion with which they are employed, yet, in their present character of ter* 
I minations, they retain their primitive meaning and force. To denote that a 

rerbiil name was employed as a verb, the Saxons affixed to it a verbaHzinj^ 

; adjunct ; thus,tAe (to take, hold) was the noun-state of the verb ; and when 

1 they used it as a verb, they added the termination on; thus.thean. The 

[ termination added, was a sign that affirmation was intendecl. The same 

[frooddure lias been adopted, and, in many instancea, is ftoSX '^^ncSiYM^'CBL^pw 

•anguagc. Jin, oj igi nal ly aAixed to our verbs, \r\ lVv% ptopeiA o^ \tk^\«voKtiV- 

5 
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hu4, in putting together letters so as to form syllables, sylii* 
bics so as to form words, words so as to form sentences, and 
sentences so as to form a discourde, the process is called syn- 
ilii'tK'k. Analysis, on the contrary, is the act of decompositioq/^ 
ihat Ls, the act of separating any thing compounded into its 
biinple parts, and thereby exhibiting its elementciry principles. 
Etymology treats of the analysis of language. To analyze a 
sentence, is to separate from one anotlicr and classify the dif- 
crent words of which it is composed ; and to analyze or pam 
word, means to enumerate and describe all its various pro- 
perties, and its grammatical relations with respect to othei 
words in |i sentence, and trace it through all its inflections or 
changes. Perhaps, to you, this will, at first, appear to be of 
little importance ; but, if you persevere, you will hereafler find 
it of great utility, for parsing will enable you to detect, and 
correct, errours in composition. 

SYSTEMATIC K ORDER OF PARSING. 

Tlie order of parsing a Noun, is — a noun, and! 
why ? — common, proper, or collective, and why ? 
gender, and why ? — person, and why ? — number, 
and why ? — case, and why ? — Rule : — decline it. 

The order of parsing a Verb, is — a verb, pnd 
why ? — active, passive, or neuter, and why ? — ^if 
active — ^transitive or intransitive, and why ? — if 
passive — how is it formed ? — regular, irregular, 
or defective, and why ? — mood, and why? — ^tense, 
and why? — ^person and number, and why? — ^witb 
what does it agree ? — Rule : — conjugate it. .^ 

I will now parse two n^uns according to the order, and, in 
dO doing, by applying the defniitions and rules, I shall answer 
aJl those questions given in the order. If you have perfecUy 

was changed to en, and finally dropped. A few centuries ago, the plural 
number of our verbs was denoted by the termination en; thus, they weren, they 
ltwc7i ; but, as these terminations do not supersede the necessity of expres*- 
int; the mbjecl of aflirmation, as is the case in the Latin and Greek verbal 
tUey have been laid aside, as unnecessary excrescences. For the same 
cteason, we might, without any disparagement to the language, dispense 
with the terminations ot'our vnrbs in the singular. 

In support of the position, that these terminations were once separate 
word'^, wu can trace many of them to iheir origin. To denote the feminine 
K^uider of 8om« nouns, we affix ens ; as, hcirw.t, instnictress. E.« in a con- 
i I action of the Hebrew noun c«5ff,a fomalc. Of (#ur verbs, the terminatkin 
est is a contraction of diOesU rth of dottK % of dws. We say, thou rfesf %n 
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eommiiUd the order of pciraing a noun iind verb, ynu may pro- 
ceed with Rie ; but, recollect, you can not parse a verb infiiU, 
until you ahall have bod a more complete explanation of it. 
Jokn's band tretnbles. 
John'* ia a noun, [because it is^ (he name of a person--* 
>roper, the nonve of an individual — masculine gender, it de- 
' notes a male — third pei^on, spoken of — singular number, it 
L implies but one — and in the ponsessive case, it denotes po8- 
•ession— it is governed by the noun " hand," according to 

Rule 13. A notin or pronoun in llie potaernvr ctue, u gl^ 
vtraed by tAe wnm il posieisM. 

Declined — Sing. nom. John, posa. John's, obj. John. FIiw 
ra! — ncm. Juhns, poss. Johns', obj. Johns. 

Hand is a noun, the name of a thing—common, the name 

of a sort or species of things — neuter gender, it denotes a thing 

without sex — third person, spoken of — sing, number, it implies 

but one — and in the nominative case, it is the fictor and subject 

■ of the verb " trembles," and governs it agreeably to 

Rule 3. The nomiiialin caie govema the verb : — that is, 
die nominative determines the number and person of the verb. 
Declined — Sing. nom. hand, poss. hand's, obj. hand. Plur. 
•om. hands, poss. hands', obj. hands. 

~ " ' ft verb, n ivurd which aignifiea to do — active, it 
—ihird person, singular number, because the 
,J" is irith which it agrees, according to 
: rerb lUtMl agree teitk it* nomniative tn nuni- 




: '^uy lliat the verb M of the third person be- 
I of. The verb ia never spoken of; hut it is 
uf the third person, and singular or plural number, because Ht 



Conjugated — First pers. sing. I tremble, 2 pers. thou trem- 
hlest, 3 pers. he trembles, or, the hand trembles. Plural, 1 
{Mn. we tremble, 2 pers. ye or you tremble, 3 pers. they or 
Ihe hands tremble. 

Ittil lo«a ; or tbou Jovuf ) L e. loTs-dbif , or ioTO-doat. Some believe thtw 
umniiutitKiB to be contnctions of Aovul, hmeth, hai. We affix td, *. ccn- 
rf«elaoiiofi(eife, tatbe present teneeafveiba to denote that tbaictionotra. 
•d, ii^ dtit, Jid, doed, oi dont. 

~ '), froin the Golhlck nniin toui, (ignirjing act or ^jf^eE,! 



bf to Home Tooke, nearly alike in moining and force; and when lh« (!■■• 
Mm of afSiing aorno more ancient lerhaliuig ailjunct, tiegaD to be ilreppad, 
III place and meani*); wrro griu-rilly lujiplied by prcflting one of Iheae. 



Ita place and mej 
WhoB I vy, " 1 ai 
^ b7 the UK or fo, iiiraiiiii^' i|:" Kiiiii' a* ilii; aiu\ uulk u vm^V'^c^ 



WhoB I lay, " l_ain going In icilk." ilir- irrluii nr air>rm*li*e turef, \m e(Ai*v 
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Government, in language, conaista in the pow- 
er which one word has over another, in caiuiing 
that other word to be in some particular case, . 
number, person, mood, or ten-tn. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Rule 3. TTm notninaftre eaae govti'na Iht vni. 

If you employ the pranoun /, which is of the jirtl person, 
■higular number, as the nominative to a verb, the verb mua] 
lie of the firot pern. sing, thus, I imile; and when your nomins- 
live ii stcotul pcrs. sing, your verb must be ; as, thou amWttl. 
Why, in tho latter instance, does the ending of the verb chan^ 
to ill ? Because the Qomuiativo changes. And if your nomi- 
native ia third person, the verb will vary again ; thus, he smile*, 
Ibe man smilet. How clear it ia, then, that the tunHtitaUvt 
tfoeenu llu rarb ; that is, tlie nominative has power to change 
(heybnuand tneaiiii;^ of the verb, in respect to num. and per- 
son. Govemmont, thus far, is evinced in the form of thr 
words, OS well as in the sense. 

Rule 4. Tht verb miul agvee nilk Us nomiiurlhe in iitttn- 
ber and perton. 

It is improper to say, thou !ieai; tiie men litars. Why im- 
|>roper? Because A«n* iajiral per^ and tho i ' ' ' 
is second pers. htars is singular, aik) the not 
Rule 4th says, TVie vm-b must agrt* with iis i ^^ 
expressions should, therefore, be, thou lie&resf,^^7r!en henv ^■— 
and then the verb would agree with its nominatives. But wtij 
must tho verb agree with its nominative J >\'hy must we any, 
thou tolkMl, the man tallu, men talk f liecaose th<? iii^niiis ol 
our language, and the common consent of those wlui ■jjicak ii, 
rsqmrt such a construction ; and this r',fiaiDil'ioit amuunia to a, 
taw or Tvie. This rxde, then, is founded in the nalvre of things, 
and sanctioned by good usage. 

Rule 12. .A noun or pronoun in tht possesaive cast, is go 
Vtmed by Ike noun which it possesses. 

It is correr.t to say. The man eats, he eats ; bin we cannM 
My, The man dog eats, he dog eats. Why not ? Because Ihg 

M ■ verbil naniR ; that i^ I assert that I shaEI dn llic act whiuh 1 niui.a by 
tlie word tmU, or the act of aaUdng. 

Farhapa atich spetuIsitionB bb these will prove t(i bs more cuiiout than 
rolitable. If it be made clearly la appear, tliot, on scienlifick pmciplaa, 
TtwnevBr the verOal name is imtfioinpaji'ed by « verbalizing adjunct, it is 
in the nmoMtiUe, and . doea not expros* ailirmation, slill t)uH theorv would 
ha Torj iiicniwenlBnt in practice. 
I alull r^ume Ihii Hibiocl m T.Gctuic XI. 
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man is here represented as the possessor^ and dog^ the property ^ 
or Ming' possessed ; and the genius of our language requireg, 
that when we add to the possessor, the thing whieh he is re- 
presented as possessing, the possessor shall take a particular 
form to show its case, or relation to the property ; thus, The 
man^s dog eats, his dog eats. You perceive, then, that the 
added noun, denoting the thing possessed, has power to change 
the form of the noun or pronoun denoting the possessor, ac» 
cording to Rule 12. thus, by adding dog, in the preceding ex- 
amples, man is changed to man^s, and ^,to his. 

Now parse tho sentence which I have parsed, until the man- 
ler is quite familiar to you ; and then you will be prepared to 
uialyze correctly and systematically, the following exercises. 
When you parse, you may spread the Compendium before 
r'ou ; and, if you have not already committed the definitions 
and rules, yx>u may read them on that, as you . apply them. 
This mode of procedure will enable you to learn aU Uie defini- 
tions and rules by applying them to practice. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

. Rain descends — Rains descend-r— Snow falls — Snows fall- 
Thunder rolls — Thunders roll — Man's works decay — Men's 
labours cease — John's dog barks — Eliza's voice trembles— • 
Julia's sister's child improves — Peter's cousin's horse limps. 

In tho next place, I ^vill parse a noun and a neuter verb, 
wldcb Y^rb, you will notice, differs from an active only in one 

I /. •* Birds repose on the branches of trees." 
BMbia a noun, the name of a thing or creature— commoni 
(he name of a genus or class — masculine and feminine gen- 
del, it denotes both males and females — ^third person, spoken 
of — plural number, it implies more tlian one — and in the no- 
minative case, it is the subject of the verb " repose," and go- 
verns it according to Rule 3. The nom. case governs the 
verb. Declined — Sing. nom. bird, poss. bird's, obj. bird. 
Plural, nom. birds, poss. birds', obj. birds. 

Repose is a verb, a word that signifies to be — neuter, it ex- 
presses neither action nor passion, but a state of being — ^third 
person, plural number, because the nominative " birds" is 
with which it agrees, agreeably to Rule 4. T%e verb rniui 
agree with its nominative in number and person. 

Conjugated — 1. pers. sing. I repose, 2. pers. thou reposes 
3. pers. he reposes, or the bird reposes. Plur. 1 pera« ^ 
repose, 2. pers. ye or you repose, 3. peia \^e^ i^Y^i^^ 
birds renosc. 'y* 
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Now panio those nouns and neuter verbs tluit are dulin 
gubhed by italicks, in the following 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The hook lies on the desk — The cloak hangs on the wall — 
Mav^s days are few — Cathmor's . warriours sleep in death — 
CkUho reposes in the narrow house — Jocund day stands tiptoe 
on the misty mountain tops. The sunbeams rest on the grave 
where her beauty sleeps. 

You may parse these and the preceding exercises, and fill 
that follow, jive or six tvnes over, if you please. 

OBJECTIVE CASE.— ACTIVE-TRANSITIVE VERfifs 

The objective case expresses the object of an 
action or of a relation. It generally follows a 
.transitive verb, a participle, or a prepoi^ition. 

A noun is in the objective case when it is the object of some- 
thing. At present I shall explain this case only as the object 
of an action ; but when we shall have advanced as far as to the 
preposition, I will also illustrate it as the object of a relalion. 

An active verb is transitive when the action 
passes over flpom the subject or nominative to an 
object ; as, Richard strikes John. 

TroTUi^tve means passing. In this sentence the action. oi 
the verb strikes is transitive, because it passes over SMa (faa. 
nominative Richard to the object John ; and you kno>r ittkt^iiMf' ■ 
noun John is in the objective case, because it is the ohj^jof ftt' 
action expressed by fiie active-transitive verb strikes. This 
matter is very plain. For example : Gallileo invented the tel- 
escope. Now it is evident, that Gallileo did not exert his pow- 
era.of mvention, without some object in view. In order to as- 
certain that object, put the question, Gallileo invented what ! 
The telescope. Telescope, then, is the real object of the ac- 
tion, djBnoted by the transitive verb invented ; and, therefore, 
telescope is in the objective case. If I say. The horse kicks "' 
the servant — Carpenters build houses — Ossian wrote poems — 
Columbus discovered America — ^you readily perceive, that the 
verW.AricA^, build, vrrote, and discovered, express transitive ac- 
tions; and you cannot be at a loss to tell which nouns are in the 
objeQJive case : — they are servant, houses, poems, and America* 

The nominative and objective cases of nouns are generally 
kno>va by the following rule : the nominative does something ; 
the objective has something done to if. The nominative gene- 
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rally eoines before the verb; and the objective, after it. >Vhen 
I say, George struck the servant, Geoige is in tlie nominative 
and servant is in the objective case ; but, when I say, Tne set 
vant struck George, sei'vant is in the nominative case, and 
Geors^e is in the objective. Thus you perceive, that Case 
means the diflcrent state or situation of nouns with regard to 
other words. 

It IS sometimes very diflicuit to toll the case of a noun. I 
shall, therefore, take up this subject again, when I come to give 
you an explanation of the participle and preposition. 

Besides the three cases already explained, nouns are some* 
times in the nominative case iyidependeni, sometimes in the 
nominative case absolute, sometimes in apposition in the same 
case, and sometimes in the nominative or objective case after 
the neuter verb to be^ or afler an active-intransitive or passive 
verb. These cases are illustrated in Lecture X. and in the 21, 
and 22 Rules of Syntax. . 

ACTIVE-INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 

An active verb is transitive^ when the action 
terminates on an object : but 

An active verb is i?itra7isiiive, when the action 
does not terminate on an object ; as, John tcalks. 

You perceive that the verb walksy in this example, is t9i- 
iranaUipef because the action does not pass over to an object ; 
that iBy'ihe action is confined to the agent John. The follow- 
ing sign will generally enable you to distinguish a transitive 
vcib from an intransitive. Any verb that will make sense with 
the. words a thing, or a person, after it, is tiHinsitive, Try these 
verbs by the sign, love, help, conquer, reach, subdue, overcome. 
Thus, you can say, I love a person or thing — I can help a per- 
son or thing — and so on. tience you know that these verbs 
are transitive. But an intransitive verb will not make sense 
with this sign, which fact will be shown by the following ex 
■mples : smile, go, come, pio,yj bark, walk, fly» We cannot 
»ay, if we mean to speak English, I smile a person or thing — I 
go a person or thing : — ^hence you perceive that these verbs are 
not transitive, but intransitive. 

If you reflect upon these examples for a few moments, you 
will have a clear conception of the nature of transitive and in- 
transitive verbs. Before I close this subject, however, it is 
necessary further to remark, that some transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs express what is called a mental or moral wiV\Q>xv\ ^^sA 
others, a corporeal or physical action. XcW'^a e'K^\«i««v"^^^ 
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diflrrent afToctions or operations of the mind, denote moral ac- 
tions; as, Brutus loved his country; James hates vice; \Vt 
believe the tale: — to repent, to relent ^ to tkinkj to refect y to 
mournj to muse. Those expressing tl»e actions produced by 
matter, denote physical actions; as, The dog hectra tlie bell: 
Virgil tcrote the ^^*]nead: Columbus discovered America; — to 
see^ to feet, to trrftfe, to smelt, to n/n, to t^dtc, to^y, to strike. In 
the sentence, Charles reseml)tes his father, the verb resembles 
does not appear to express any action at all ; yet the construc- 
tion of the sentence, and the oliice which the verb performs, 
are such, tliat we are obliged to parse it a? an nciive-transitive 
verb, governing the noun father in the objective case. This 
you may easily reconcile in your mind, by reflecting, that the 
verb has a direct rrfcrence to its object. The following verba 
are of this character, and express action in a grammatical sense 
only ; for which reason it is sometimes called ^ramma/?ca/ action: 
Havpy ov:n, /Jo.99c«f.v. rclnin; as. I have a book. 

.Active //ifransitive verbs are frequently made transiiive* 
When I say, The birds ^y, the verb fly^ is V^transitive; bul 
when I say, The boy Jlies the kite, the verb fly is iransitwe, 
and governs the noun kite in the objective case. Almost any 
active intransitive ycrb, and sometimes even neuter verbs, are 
«sed as transitive. * The horse walks rapidly ; The boy runs 
swiftly ; My friend VzV^t well , The man died of a fever. In all 
these examples the verbs are mti*ansitive; in the following they 
are transitive: The man walks his horse; The boy ran .a Cflice ,* 
My friend lives a holy life ; Let me die the death of the riq^ieous JL 

The foregoing development of the character of verbs, i$ 
deemed sufficiently critical for practical purposes; but if we 
dip a little deeper into the verbal fountain, we shall discovei 
qualities which do not appear on its surface. If we throw aside 
the veil which art has drawn over the real structure of speech, 
we shall find, that almost every verb has either a persortal or a 
verbal object, expressed or implied. Verbal objects, which are 
the effects or productions resulting from the actions, being ne- 
cessarily implied, are seldom expressed. 

The fire burns. If the fire bums, it must bum wood, coal/ 
tallow, or some other combustible substance. The man Imighs. 
Laughs what? Laughs laughter or laugh. They walk; that is, 
Tliey walk or take walks. Rivers flow (move or roll themselves 
or their waters) into the ocean. 

" I sing the shady regions of the west " 

" And smile the wrinkles from the brow of age." 

The child wept itself sick ; and then, by taking (or sleeping) 
a short naj)f it slept itself quiet and well again. *' He will soon 
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fhep his everlasting sleep ;" that is, '< Ho will sleejy the sleep of 
death." 

Thinkers think tJwughls ; Talkers talk or employ words, talk 
or speeches ; The rain rains rain, " Upon Sodom and Gomor 
rah the Lord rained fire and bnmstone," " I must go the whole 
length,^* I shall soon go the way of all the earth." 

Now please to turn back again, and peruse this lecture at- 
tentively ; after which you may parse, systematically, the fol- 
lowing exercises containing nouns in the three cases, and act- 
've-transitive verbs. 

The printer prints books. 

Prints is a verb, a word that signifies to do — active, it ex- 
presses action — transitive, the action passes over from the 
Dommative " printer" to the object " books" — third pers. sing. 
numb, because the nominative printer is with which it agrees. 
Rule 4. The verb imtst agree with its nominative case in num' 
her and person. 

Conjugated — 1. pers. sing. I print, 2. pers. thou printest, 3. 
oers. he prints, or the printer prints, and so on. 

Books is a noun, the name of a thing — common, the name 
nt a sort of things, neut. gend. it denotes a thing without sex 
— third pers. spoken of — plur. num. it implies more than one 
— «uid in the objective case, it is the object of the action, ex- 
pressed by the active-transitive verb " prints," and is governed 
by it according to 

Rule 20. Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

The noun books is thus declined — Sing. nom. book, poss. 
book's, f.bj. book — Plur. nom. books, poss. books', obj. books. 

Rule 20. Transitive verbs govern the objective case ; that 
IS, they require the noun or pronoun following them to be in 
that case ; and this requisition is government. Pronouns have 
% particular ybrm to suit each case ; but nouns have not. "VVe 
cannot say. She struck he ; I gave the book to they. Why 
Dot ? Because the genius of our language requires the pro- 
noun following a transitive verb or preposition (/o is a preposi- 
don) to assume that /onii which we call the objective form or 
;a9e. Accordingly, the construction should be. She struck 
hinn ; 1 ga\e the book to them, — Read, again, the illustration 
A " government" on page 52. ^ 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Aoiii. case. Trans, verb. Poss, case, Obj. case, 

Julius prints children's primers. 

Harriet makes ladies' l>(^Tave.\». 

The servant beats the man^& \v(vtt^. 
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jVom. case. 

The horso 
The boy 
The child 
The tempest 
The gale 
Pope 
Cicero 
Alexander 
Perry 
Washington 



Trans, verb. Pom. case. 



kicks 


the seryant's 


struck 


that man's 


lost 
sunk 


those boys' 
those merchants, 


sweeps 
translated 


the mountain's 
Homer's 


procured 
conquered 
met 
obtained 


Milo's 
Darius' 
the enemy's 
his country's 



Ob;. eoMe. 

master. 

child. 

ball. 

vessels. 

brow. 

lUiad. 

release. 

army. 

fleet. 

freedom. 



Note 1. The words tht^ that, those^ and his^ you need not parse. 
2. A noim in the possessive case, is sometimes ffovemed by a noun dii 
derstood ; as, Julia's lesson is longer than John's [lesson.] >p 

As you have been analyzing nouns in their three cases, it be- 
comes necessary to present, in the next place, the declension 
of nouns, for you must decline every noun you parse. DecUiV' 
sion means putting a noun through the different cases : and you 
will notice, that the possessive case varies from the nominative 
in its termination, or ending, but the objective case ends like tho 
nominative. The nominative and objective cases of nouni, 
must, therefore, be ascertained by their situation in a sentencoi 
or by considering the office they perform. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 





SING. 


PLUR. 




SING. 


PLUIU 


.Nom. 


king 


kings 


JVcwn. 


man 


men 


Poss. 


king's 


kings' 


Poss. 


man's 


men's. 


Obj. 


king. 


kings. 


Obj. 


man. 


men. 



Now, if you have parsed every word in the preceding exam* 
pies, (except the, that, tJwse, and his^) you may proceed with me, 
and parse the examples in the following exercises, in which an 
presented nouns and active-intransitive verbs. 

"My Jlock increases yearly." 

Flock is a noun, a name denoting animals — ^a noun of multi- 
tude, it signifies many in one collective body — masculine and 
feminine gender, denoting both sexes — third person, spoken •! 
— singular number, it denotes but one flock — and in the nomi- 
native case, it is the active agent of the verb "increases," and 
governs it, according to Rule 3. TJie nominative cast gcvenu 
the verb. (Decline it.) 

Increases is a verb, a word that signifies to do— active, it oxp 
presses action — intransitive, the action does not pass over to an 
object — of the third person, singular number, becauso its nnmi- 
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aative *' flock" conveys unity of idea ; and it agrees with 
•* flock " agreeably to 

Rule 10. A noun of multitude conveying unity ofidea^ must 
have a verb orpronotm agreeing with it in the singular. 
" The divided 7nultitude hastily disperse.^^ 

Mfultitude is a noun, a name that denotes persons — a collec- 
tive noun, or noun of multitude, it signifies many — masculine 
and feminine gender, it implies both sexes — third person, spo- 
ken of — singular number, it represents but one multitude, or 
collective body ; (but in another sense, it is plural, as it con- 
reys plurality of idea, and, also, implies more individuals than 
one ;) — and in the nominative case, it is the actor and subject 
of the verb " disperse," which it governs, according to Rule 3. 
The nom. case govei^is the verb, — Declined. — Sing. nom. multi- 
tude, poss. multitude's, obj. multitude — Plur. nom. multitudes, 
poss. multitudes', obj. multitudes. 

Disperse is a verb, a word that signifies to do— active, it ex- 
presses action — intransitive, the action does not terminate on an 
object — third person, plural number, because its nominative 
" multitude" conveys plurality of idea ; and it agrees with 
" multitude" agreeably to 

Rule 11. Jl noun of multitude conveying plurality of idea^ 
must have a verb orpronou7i agreeing with it in the plural. 

Rules 10, and 11, rest on a sandy foundation. They appear 
aot to.be biised on the principles of the language ; and, there- 
fore, it might, perhaps, be better to reject than to retain them. 
Their application is quite limited. In many instances, they will 
not apply to nouns of multitude. The existence of such a thing 
as ^' unity or plurality of idea," as applicable to nouns of this 
class, is doubtful. It is just as correct to say, *' The nueting 
was divided in its sentiments," as to say, '' The meeting were 
divided in thtir sentiments." Both are equally supported by 
the genius of the language, and by the power of custom. It is 
correct to say, either that, ** The j8ec( were dispersed ;" ** The 
council were unanimous ;" " The council were divided ;" or that, 
" The jieet was dispersed ;" " The council was unanimous ;" 
' The council was divided." But, perhaps for the sake of 
euphony, in some instances, custom has decided in favour of a 
singular, and in others, of a plural construction, connected with 
words of this class. For example ; custom gives a preference 
to the constructions, '^ My people do not consider ;" '^ The peaS' 
antry go barefoot ;" " The jlock is his object ;" instead of, 
*• My people doth not consider •" " The pe€isanti*y goes bare- 
foot ;" " The Jlock are his object." In instances like these 
the application of the foregoing rules wiatj be o^ soycv^ w^^\ 'Vinsx 
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Uie construe tioiiB in which they do not apply, are probably moie 
nupacrous than those in which they do. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING 

^om. cate. IrUran, verb, ^om. co^e. Inlran. verb. 
Men labour. The sun seJt^ 

Armies march. Th6 nloon rise's. 

Vessels sail.- The stars twinkle. 

Birds fly. The rain descends. 

Clouds «. move. , The river flows. 

Multitudes perish. The nation mourns. V' 

Your improvement in granmiar depends, not on the numbei 
of words which you parse, but on the attention which you give 
the subject. You maij parse the same exercises several times aver. 

For the gratiflcation of Uiosc who prefer it, I here present 
another 

DIVISION OF VERBS. 

Verbs are of two kinds, transitive and intransitive. 

A verb is transitive when the action aflects an object ; as, 

' Earthquakes rock kingdoms ; thrones and palaces are shaksn 

down ; and potentates, princes, and subjects, are buried in one 

common grave." 

The nominative to a passive verb, is the olyeef, but not the agetU, of the 
action. 

A verb is intransitive when it has no object ; as, '^ The waters 
came upon me ;" *^ I am he who wasy and is, and is to come,^* 

As an exercise on what you have been studying, I v/ill now 
put to you a few questions, all of which you ought to be able to 
answer before you proceed any farther. 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

With what two general divisions of grammar does the second 
lecture begin ? — Of what does Etymology treat ? — Of what does 
Sy^^tax treat i — On what is based the tiue principle of classifi- 
cation ?- How do you ascertain the part of speech to which a 
word belongs ?— What is meant by its manner of meaning ? — 
Name the ten parts of speech. — Which of these are considered 
the most important ? — By what sign may a noun be distinguish- 
ed ? — How many kinds of nouns are there t — What belong to 
nouns ? — What is gender 1 — How many genders have nouns ? 
— What is person ? — How many pensons have nouns 1 — ^^Vhat 
is number ? — How many numbers have nouns ? — What is case ? 
— How many cases have nouns ? — Does case consist in the m* 
flections of a noun 1 — How many kinds of verbs are there ? — By 
what sign may a verb be knowi* 1 — What belong to verba ^ 
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What is synthesis ? — What is analysis ? — ^What is parsing ?— r.Re- 
peat the order of parsing the noun. — Repeat the order of parsing 
the verb. — ^What rule do you apply in parsing a noun in tiie pos- 
sessive case ? — ^What rule, in parsing a noun in the nominative 
case ? — ^What rule applies in parsing a verb ? — ^What is meant 
by government? — Explain rules 3, 4, and 12.-^— By whs^t rule 
are the nominative and objective cases of nouns mown? — ^By 
what sign can you distinguish a transitive from an intransitive 
verb ? — Do transitive verbs ever express a moral action ? — Are 
intransitive and neuter verbs ever used as transitive? — Give 
some examples of transitive verbs with personal and verbal ob- 
jects. — ^What rule do you apply in parsing a noun in the objec- 
tive case ? — Explain rule 20. — In parsing a verb agreeing with 
a noun of multitude conveying plurality of idea, what rule do 
you apply ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

'Whether the learner be required to answer thefoUowingqueatioiiflyOr not, 
is, of course. \e^ diseretionarv with the teacher. The author takes the liberty 
to suggest the expediency of ttof, generally, enforcing such a requisition, un 
til the pupil goes tkrmtjgh the book a second time. 

Name some participial nouns. — ^What arc abstract nouns ? — ^What is the 
distinction between abstract nouns and adjectives? — ^What are natural 
nouns ? — Artificial nouns ?— AVhat is the distinction between materid and 
immalerud nouns ? — Are nouns,ever of the masculine and feminine gender 7 — 
Give examples. — ^VVlien are nouns, naturally neuter, converted into the miVB- 
culine or feminine gender ? — Give examples. — Speak some nouns that are 
always in the singiuar number. — Some that are always plural.— Speak some 
that are in the same form in both numbers. — Name aU the various ways ol 
forming the plural number of noyns. — Of what number are the nouns noiM. 
means, alms, and amends ?— Name the plurals to the following compound 
Rount^ hantyvl, ciipjul, spoonful, brother-in-lato, court-mortiaL 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

What has usually been the object of philosopliical investigations of lan- 
guage? (page 32.) — Do the syntacticBi dependences and connexions of 
woras depend on tlicir original import ? — Is the power of association and 
custom cnicient in chan^ng the radical meaning of some words ? — ^Havt 
words intrinsically a signification of their own ; or is their meaning tn/^ren- 
Hal ; i. c. such as custom nas assi^med to them ? (pa^e 38.) — On what fact 
18 base *. the true, philosopliical principle of classincation? — ^Define philoso- 
pliical grammar. — \Miich is supposed to be the original part of speech? — 
How were the others formed from that ? — How many parts of speech may 
be recognised in a scientifick development and arrangement of the princi- 
oles of OUT language? — Name them. — What testimony have we that many 
tfiings do not act ? (page 43. J— Repeat some of the ar£[umeBts in fiivour «i^ 
and against, the principle which regards all verbs as actixte, — ^In what mood> 
ire verbs used in their noun-stale 7 (page 48.)— Give examples. — What is.s^id 
of the terminations, est, eth, s, and en, and of the words to and do ? 

REMARKS ON VERBS AND NOUNS. 

You have already bee^n informed, that verbs are the most importMit fui 
of cpeech in our language ; and to convince yon of their iBi%Q(lii3BMt^\/«i9»» 
l«U you, that you cannot express a tkought^ox commusac^X^iXKMift^iHFAsfiNX 
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oMkingiiieoraTarii^eiClMrezpreBMdoriiiipliad. Teibi eipmi^ not oily 
ik€ MU or mmnn ^tctoy but, likewiw^ >fl the difierent adioiw and «iw> 
mttd9 of all cremtnres and thinsa^ whether uumate or inaniirate. Ai yell 
liaTe given you only a partial ascription of this aort of worda;^ but win 
yon are better preparea to comprehend the mbject, I will explain all theii 
properties^ and show you the proper manner of uaing them. 

A word that ii generally a wRm, sometimee becomes a verl * and a veifc 
is frequently mad as a noun. These changes depend on the sense wfaici 
the word conTeya ; or, rather, on the office it performs in the sentence; that 
M^ thenumncr in which it is applied to things. For instance ; j[iory is gene- 
rally a noun ; as, « The ffery of God's throne." But if I say, 1 gfm in reK- 
Waa ; or, He pmiis in wickedness, the word giory becomes a vero. The 
wee of man is moonstant. In this sentence, lact is a noun ; in the next, it is 
a iMer6 .• Tbey loot virtue. He looUa swiftly ; Scavengers noefp the streets^ 
The ship amu welL In these phrases, the words woUkt, wwttp$^ and MiZt, 
are verbs ; in the following th^are nouns : Those are pueasant wafts; He 
takes a bioad nceep; The ship lowered her mU, 

Thus you see, it is impossible for you to become a gram- 
mariau without exercising your judgment If you have suffi- 
cient resolution to do this, you will, in a short time, perfectly 
understand the nature and office of the different parts of speechi 
their vanous properties and relations, and the rules of sjmtax 
that apply to them ; and, in a few weeks, be able to speak and 
write accurately. But you must not teJce things for granted, 
without examining their propriety and correctness. ^. Yoa 
are not a mere atUomatony or boy-machine ; but a rational being. 
Yon ought, therefore, to think methodically, to retuan soundly, 
and to inoestigate every principle critically. Don't be afraid 
to ihinh for yourself. You know not the high destiny thai 
awaits you. You know not the height to which you may soar 
in the scale of intellectual existence. Go on, then, boldly, 
and with unyielding perseverance ; and if you do not gain ad- 
mittance into the temple of fame, strive, at all hazards, to 
drink of the fountain which gurgles from its base. 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 1, to Rule 12. A noun in the possessive case, 
should always be distinguished by the apostrophe, or mark of 
elision ; as, The nation^s glory. 

That girls book is cleaner than those boys books. 

Not correct, because the nouns girU and boys are both in the possessrve 
case, and, therefore, require the apostrophe, by which they should be di»- 
tinguished; thus, *^ gvrPs, boy^,^^ according to the preceding Not a. [Re- 
peat the note] 

Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

If the writer of this sentence meant one ancestor, he should have inserted 

the apostrophe after r, thus, " ancestor's;^ if more than one, after 9, thva^ 

-^^^tsUnrs^ virtue;" but, by neglecting to place the apostrophe, he has left 
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hia meanins ambiguous, and we cannot aBccrtain it Hub, and a thousand 
other mistakes you will often meet with, demonstrate the truth of my de- 
claration, namei)r, tnat *' without the knowledge and application of gram- 
mar rules, you will often speak and write in such a manner as not to oe un- 
itrHoodJ* You may now turn back and re-examine the '' illustration" of 
Rules 3, 4, and 12, on page 52, and then correct the following examples 
aoout fiot times over. 

A mothers tenderness and a fathers care, are' natures gill's 
tor mans advantage. Wisdoms precept's form the good mans 
mterest and happiness. They suffer for conscience's sake. 
He IS reading Cowpers poems. James bought Johnsons Dic- 
tionary. 

Rule 4. A verh must agree with its nominative m number 
and person. 

Those boys improves rapidly. The men labours in the field. 
Nothing delight some persons. Thou shuns the light. He 
dare not do it. They reads well. 

I know you can correct these sentences without a rule, for thej all have 
a harsh sound, which offends the ear. I wish yeu, however, to sdopt the 
habit of correcting errours by applying rules ; for, by-and-by, you will meet 
^th errours in composition which you cannot correct, if you are ignorant of 
the application of eiammar rules. 

Now let us clearly understand this 4th Rule. Recollect, it applies to the 
Mrftj and not to the noun ; therefore, in these examples the verb is ungram- 
matical. The noun hoifs, in tlie first sentence, is of^ the third person pbtrfd, 
and the verb improves is of the third person singular; therefore, Rule 4th is 
violated, because the verb does not agree with its nominative in number. It 
, should be, ** boys imprwe.^ The verb would then be plvral, and agree with 
its nominative according to the Rule. In the fourth sentence, the verb does 
Dot a^ee in person with its nominative. TfuM is of the second person, and 
stums IS of the third. It should be, " thou sfumnest,'^ ^, You may correct 
the other sentences, and, likewise, the following exercises in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. The number 
of inhabitants of the United States exceed nine millions. Noth* 
ing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

In vain our ftocks and fields increase our store, 
When our abundance make us wish for more. 

While ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary, moulder'd walls. 
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LECTURE III. 

OF ARTICLES. ^ 

An article is a word prefixed to nouns to limit 
their signification; as, a man, the woman. 

There are only two articles, a or an, and the 
j1 or an is called the hidefinite article. The is 
called the definite article. 

The indefinite article limits the noun to one of a 
kind, but to no particular one ; as, a house. 

The definite article generally limits the noun to 
a particular object, or collection of objects ; as, the 
house, Oie men. 

The small claims of the article to a separate rank as a dis- 
tinct part of speech, ought not to be admitted in a scientifick 
classification of words. A and the^ th%» and Ihal^ ien^fno^ and 
fourth, and many other words, are used to restrict, vary, or de- 
fine the signification of the nouns to which they are joined. 
They might, therefore, with propriety, be ranked under the ge- 
nera] head of Restrictives, Indexes, or Defining Mjeciivts, But, 
as there is a marked distinction in their particular meaning and 
application, each class requires a separate explanation. Hence, 
no practical advantage would be gained, by rejecting their es- 
tablished classification as articles, numerals, and demonstra- 
tives, and by giving them new names. The character rfhd 
application of a and the can be learned as soon when they are 
styled articles, as when they are denominated specifying or de^ 
fining adjectives. 

The history of this part of speech is very brief. As there are 
but two articles, a or an and the, yoTi will know them wherevei 
they occur. 

A noun used without an article, or any other restrictive, is 
taken in its general sense ; as, ** Fmit is abundant ;" " Qold is 
heavy ;" " JVfan is bom to trouble." Here we mean, fruit and 
gold in general ; amd all men, or mankind. 

When we wish to limit the meaning of the noun to one object, 
but to no particular one, we employ a or an. If I say, " Give 
me a pen ;" " Bring me an apple ;" you are at liberty to fetch 
any pen or any apple you please. A or an, then, is indefinite, 
bccauiie it leaves the meaning of the nbun to which it is applied, 
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as far as regards the person spoken to, vagtte, or indeie^inmaie ; 
that is, not definite. But when reference is made to a particular 
object, we employ the ; as, " Give me the pen ;" " Bring me tJu 
apple, or the apples." When such a requisition is made, you 
are net at liberty to bring any pen or apple you please, but you 
must fetch iite particular pen or apple to which jroii.luiow me to 
refer. . The is, therefore, caHcd the definite article; v^-^ 

" ^Mkr appears." Here, the star referred to, may be known 
ts a partictdar star, definitey and distinguished from all others, 
m the mind of the speaker ; but to the hearer, it is le% among 
the thousands that bedeck the vault of heaven, undistinguished 
and indefinite. But when the star has previously been made the 
subject of discourse, it becomes, in the minds of both speaker 
and hearer,.a definite object, and he says, '< The star appears ;" 
diat is, that particular star about which we were discoursing. 

" Solomon built a temple." Did he build any temple, unde- 
lertnined which ? No ; it was a particular temple, pre-eminently 
distinguished from all others. But h(nv does it become a defi- 
nite object in the mind of tlie hearer ? Certainly, not by tlie 
phrase, '* a temple,"' which indicates any temple, leaving it al- 
cogedier undetermined which ; but supposing the person addres- 
sed was totally unacquainted with the fact asserted, and it 
becomes to him, in one respect only, a definite and particular 
temple, by means of the associated words, << Solomon built;" 
that is, by the use of these words in connexion with the others, 
the hearer gets the idea of a temple distinguished as the one 
erected by Solomon. If the speaker were addressing one whom 
ho supposed to be unacquainted- with the fact related, he might 
make the temple referred to a still more definite object in the 
mind of the hearer by a further explanation of it ; thus, <' Solomon 
liuilt a temple on mount Zion ; and that was the temple to which 
the Jevss resorted to xcorship.^^ 

" Tlie lunatick, the poet, and the lover, 
" Are of imagination all compact." 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 
Af AN, THE. 

In a scientifick arrangement of grammatical principles, a and the belong 
to tliat class of adjectives denominated definitives or restricthes. ^ 

Aj on, one, or o»ie, is the pas* participle of onmuid, to add, to join. It de- 
votes that the thing to wliich it is. prefixed, is added, unUed, aned, an^d, oned, 
{wonedj) or made one. 

The and that. According to Home Tooke,(A«is the imperative, and that, 
tke past participle, of tlie Anglo-Saxon verb tlieaUf toget, take, assume. The 
■nd that had, originally, the same meaning. The dincrence in their present 
application, is a modem rc^ncment Hence, that^ as well aa tKie^'««(^Sk^^9t«- 
merly used, indiflercntly, before cither a ain^AaT ox a. \\uk\^ ^K«Q^^« 
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** The horse is a noble animal ;*' " The dog 'is a faithful crea- 
ture ;" " The wind blows ;" " The wolves were howling in f^ 
woods." In these examples, we do not refer to any particular 
lunaticks, poets, lovers, horses, dogs, winds, wolves, and woodsy 
but we refer to these particular classes of things, in contradis- 
tinction to other objects or classes. The phrase, '' Neitluir the 
one nor ths other," is an idiom of the iGinguage. ^Z 

Remarks. — This method of elucidating the {irticles, which is^pular with 
Blair, Priestley, Lowth, Johnson^ Harris, Beattic, Coote, Miinay, and many 
otficr distinguished philologists, is discarded hy some of our moaern writen; 
But, by proving that this theory is czceptioii|ble, they by no means make it 
appear, tliat it ought, therefore, to be reject^ 

Exceptionable or not, they have not' Seen able to supply its place with one 
that is more convetiietU in practice. Neither have they adopted one less ex- 
ceptionable. The truth is, after all which can bo done to render the defini* 
tions and rules of frrammar comprehensive and accurate, they will still b9 
found, when critically examined by men of Ipaminj^ and science, more or leti 
exceptionable. These exceptions and imberfections are the unavoidable 
consequence of the imperfections of the language. Language, as well ai 
every thing else of human invention, will always be vnvptrftcL Consequently, 
a ptrfeet system of grammatical principles, would not suit it. A ptrfui 
grammar will not be produced, until some perfect being writes it for a per* 
feet language ; and a perfect lan^agc will not be constructed, until soma 
mper-kuuMn agency is employed m its production. AH grammatical priii* 
cii^ea and syvtems which are not perfect^ are excej^vmahu* 

NOTES. 

I. The article is omUted before nouns implying the difierent virtues, vicea^ 
pamions, qualities, sciences, arts, metals, herbs, &c; as, "Jffodesty is bcconn 
mg ; F^dsehood is odious ; Grammar is useful,** &c. 

S. The article is not prefixed to proper nouns ; as, Barron killed Decalw, 
except by way of eminence, or for the sake of distinguishing a particular fa^ 
mily, or when some noun is junderstood ; as, " He is not a Franklin ; He ia 
a Lee, or of the family of the Lees ; We sailed down the (river) Missoori.'* 

). An adjective is frequently placed between the article and the noun with 
i^iieh the article agrees; as, ^^ A good boy; an imbtstrious man." Some- 
times the adjective precedes the article ; as, " As great a man as Alexander f 
Sudk a shame.** 

4. In referring to many individuals, when we viish to bring each separate- 
ly under consideration, the indefinite article is sometimes placed between 
the adjective many and a singular noun ; as, " ^lierc many a rosebud rears 
its blushing head ;** " Full many aJUnoer is bom to blush unseen.** 

5. The definite article the is frequently applied to adverbs in the compara- 
tive or superlative degree ; as, " The more I examine it, the better I like it ^ 
I like this the least of any.** 

You may proceed and parse the following articles, when you 
shall have committed this. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

Tfee order of parsing an Article, is — an article, 
and why? — definite or indefinite, and why ? — ^with 
what noun does it agree ? — ^Rule. 
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** He is the son of a king." 

The is an article, a word prefixed to a noun to limit its signif- 
ication — definite, it limits the noun to a particular object — it 
belongs to the noun ''son," according to 

Rule 2. Hie definite article the belons^s to nouna in the sin- 
gular or plural rwmher. 

Ji is an article, a word placed before a noun to limit its signi- 
ii<:ation — indefinite, it limits the noun to one of a kind, but to no 
particular one — it agrees with "king," agreeably to 

•Rule 1 . The article a (w an ap'ees with nouns in the singular 
number only. 

Note. By considering the original meaning of this article, the propriety 
•TRule ], will appear. ^ or on, (formerly written one,) being eqmvalent to 
9ne, ami one, or tame one, cannot he prefixed to noims^in the plural number. 
There is, however, an exception to this rule. Ji » placed before a plural 
Boun when any of the following adjectives come between the article and the 
oodn : fno, great many, dozen, hundred, tftowiand, naUUm ; as, a few mm, a 
tboiuaiid hiutes^ ^ 

Afler having parsed these articles several times over, please 
to read this third lecture three times. Then turn back, and ex- 
uoine the second lecture critically, observing to parse every ex- 
ample according to the directions previously given, which will 
prepare you to parse systematically, all the articles, nouns, and 
verbs in iheae subsequent 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

A bird sings. An eagle flies. Mountains stand. The mul 
titude pursue pleasure. The reaper reaps the farmer's grain. 
Farmers mow the grass. Farmers' boys spread the hay. The 
clerk sells the merchant's goods. An ostrich outruns an Arab's 
horse. Cecrops founded Athens. " Gallileo invented the teles- 
cope.y James Macpherson translated Ossian's poems. Sir 
Francis Drake circumnavigated the globe. Doctor Benjamin 
Franklin invented the lightning-rod. lYashington Irving wrote 
the Sketch-Book. 

I will now offer a few remarks on the misapplication of the 
articles, which, with the exercise of your own discriminating 
powers, will enable you to use them with propriety. But, before 
you proceed, please to answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN FARSING 

How many articles are there? — ^In what sense is a noun takei 
when it has no article to limit it ? — Repeat the order of pairing 
an article. — ^^Vhat rule applies in parsing the definite article l^ 
What nile in parsmg the indefinite 1 
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QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

Before wliat nouns is the article omitted ? — Is the article Am evttruipHed 
to adverbi ? — Give oxamptes. — Wliat is the meaning; of « or at f — ^Wnen H 
fl or «n placed before a plural noun ? — From what are a, thej and thai derired 7 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 
Note to Rule 1. An is used before a vowel or silent h^ 
■nd A before a consonant or u long, and also before the word 
one. • 

It is not only disagreeable to the ear, hut, according to this note, improper 
to say, a apple, a humble suppliant, an hero, an university, because the word 
opp/e begins with a vowel, and h is not sounded in the word huanbU, for 
wnich reasons a should be an in the first two examples; but, as the h is 
sounded in herOj and the u is Ions in universit^j a ought to bo prefixed to 
bese wqrds : tluis, an apple, an humble suppliant : a hero, m university. 
You may correct the (oUowing 

V EXAMPLES. 

A enemy, a inkstan,d, a hour, an horse, an herald, an heart, 
an heathen, an union, a umbrella, an useful book, many an one. 
This is an hard saying. They met with an heavy loss. He 
would not give an hat for an horse. 

Note 1, to Rule 2. The articles are often property omit- 
ted : when used they should be justly applied, according to their 
distinct character ; as, *' Gold is corrupting ; The sea is green; 
Ji lion is bold." It would be improper to say, The gold is cor* 
rupting ; Sea is green ; Lion is bold. 

The grass is good for horses, and the wheat for men. GnM 
is good for the horses, and wheat for the men. Grass lookf 
well. Wheat is blighted. 

In the first of these sentences, we are not speaking of any particular land 
of grass or wheaty ncitlicr do we wish to limit the meaning to an^ particulai 
crop or field of grass, or quantity of wheat ; but we are speakmg of gia« 
and wheat generally, therefore the article the should be onuttcd. In the se- 
cond sentence, we do not refer to any definite kind, quality, or number o* 
horses or men; but to horses and men generally ; that is, the terms arc here 
used to denote whole species, therefore, the article should bo omitted, and the 
sentence should read thus, " Grass is good for horses, and wheat for men." 

In the third and fourth examples, wc wish to limit our meaning to the 
crops of grass and wheal now on the ground, which, in contradistinction to 
the crops heretofore raised, are considered as partietdar objects , therefore 
we should say, *' The grass looks well ; The wheat is blighted.'* 

Note 2. When a noun is used in its general sense, the 
article should be omitted; as, ^^Poelnj is a pleasing art;" 
" Oranges grow in New-Orleans.** 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Com in the garden, grows well ; but corn in the field, does 
not. How does the tobacco sell ? The tobatco is dear. How 
do you like the study of the grammar ? The grammar is t 
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pleaamg study. A candid temper is proper for the man- 
World is wide. The man is mortal. And T perseculed this 
irvir imto the death. The earth, the air, the fire, and the watei, 
the four elements of t})e old philosophers. 
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OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun to 
express its quality or kind, or to restrict its 
meaning ; as, a good man, a bad man, a free 
ffian, an unfortunate man, one man, forty men. 

In the phrases, a good apple, a bad apple,^ a large apple, a 
rniaU apple, a red a[)ple, a iohiie apple, a green apple, a sweet 
ipple, a sour apple, a bitter apple, a rownd apple, a hard apple, 
I soft apple, a melloto apple, a/atV apple, a May apple, an early 
ipple, a late apple, a winter apple, a crab apple, a thorn apple, a 
vett'tasied apple, an iU'looking apple, a loater-cored apple, you 
!>erceiye that all those words in italicks arc adjectives, because 
s«ch expresses some quality or property of the noun apple, or 
it shows what hind of an apple it is of v^hich we are speaking. 

The distinction between a noun and an adjective is very clear. 
A. noun is the name of a thing ; but an adjective denotes simply 
!be quality or property of a thing. This is fine cloth. In this 
szample, the dilTeronce between the word denoting the things 
ud that denoting the quality of it, is easily perceived. You 
certainly cannot be at a loss to know, that the word cloth ex- 
iresses the tiame, and fine^ the quality, of the tlUng ; conse- 
quently ^Zne must be an adjective. If I say, He is a nvise man, 
I prudeifU man, a 'icicked man, or an ungrateful man, the words 

PHILOSOFIIICAL NOTES. 
ADNOUNS. 

JSihunnif or Jidjective, comes from the Latin, ad and jicio^ to add to. 

Adnouni are a class of words added to nouns to vary their comprehension, 
Mr to determine their extension. Those which effect the former object, are 
Balled adjeetivesj or attributes ; and those which eflect the latter, restrietaet 
It is not, m all cases, easy to determine to which of these classes an adnoun 
riiould be referred. Words which express simply the qualities of nouns, are 
idjcctives ; and such as denote their sUitatum or nitmber^ are rcatnfiAintA« 

Ailjprtives wore nrif^natlv nouns or VPtb^. 
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in italiehM are adjectives, because each expresses a giuiiify of 
the noun man. And, if I say, He is a tall man, a ihari man, f 
white man, a black man, or a pei'secuted man, the words, tofl, 
ihort, white, black, ond persecuted, are also adjectives, because 
they tell what kind of a man he is of whom I am speaking, or 
they attribute to him some particular pro)>erty. 

Some adjectives reatnct or limil the siguiAcation of tlie nouns 
to which they are joined, and are, therefore, sometimes called 
definitives; as, one era, seven ages, thefirslgnan, the tohole mass, 
no trouble, those men, that book, all regions. 

Other adjectives define or describe nouns, or do both ; as, ^nc 
silk, blue paper, a heavy shower, pure water, green mountainSi 
bland breezes, gurgling rills, glass window, windo-u) glass^ 
beaver hats, chip bonnets, blackben^y ridge, J^Ionroe garden. 
Juniata iron, Cincinnati steam-mill. 

Some adjectives are secondary, and qualify other adjectives ' 
as, pale red lining, dark blue silk, deep sea green sash, S(q/I irof 
blooms, red hot iron plate. 

Tou will frequently find the adjective placed aA^r tke noun ; 
as, " Those men are tail ; A lion is bold ; The weather is cahn; 
The tree is three feet //licfc." — 

Should you ever be at a loss to distinguish an adjeciive from 
the other parts of speech, the following sign will enable you to 
tell it. Any word that will make sense with the word ^t^tn^ ad- 
ded, or with any other noun following it, is an adjective ; as, a 
high thing, a low thing, a hot tiling, a cold thing, an unfinished 
thing, a new-fctshioned ihing: — oi, a pha^ant prospect, a long' 
deserted dwelling, an American soldier, a (h^eek Testament 
Are these words adjectives, distant, yonder, peacefid, long-sided, 
double-headed ? A distant object or thing, yonder hiU, ^c. 
They are ? They will make sense with a noun aller them. — 
Adjectives sometimes become adverbs. This matter will be 

Some consider the adjective, in its present application, exactly equivalent 
to a noun connected to another noun by means of juxtaposition, ofa prepo- 
rition, or of a corresponding flexion. " A golden cup," say they, "is the same 
as a gUd cup, or a cup of gold.''* But this principle ap})(;ar8 to be exception- 
able. " A cup ofgoldf'* may moan either a cup-/j/// of gold, or a cup inade oi 
gold. ''An oaken cask," signifies an oak cask, or a cask of oak; i. e. a cask 
made of oak ; but a beer cask, and a cask of beer, are two different tilings. A 
virtiioiis son ; a son of virtue. 

The distinguishing charactezistick of the adjective, appears to consiit in 
its both nanmgn. quality, and (Utribulmg that quality to some object. 

The terminations fmy.edy and ^g, (our modem i^,) signifjrlng give, add^Joiii 
denote that the names of qualities to which they are postfixec^ are to be at- 
trlb«ited to other nouns possessing siiefa qualities : wood-en, wood-y. Sot 
page 37. 

Lrft is the past participle of the voib leaot. Homo Tooke defines rigki to 
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explained in Lecture YI. In parsing, you may generally know 
an adjective by its qualifying a noun or p'onoun. 

Most words ending in ing are present participles. These are 
frequently used as adjectives ; tiierefore, most participles will 
make sense with the addition of the word thing, or any other 
noun, afler them ; as, a plea^sing thing, a moving spectacle, 
mouldering ruins. 

In the Latin language, and many others, adjectives, like nouns 
have gender, number, and case ; but in the English language, 
they have neither gender, person, number, nor case. These 
properties belong to creatures and things, and not to their quali^ 
ties ; therefore gender, person, number, and case, are the pro- 
perties of nouns, and not of adjectives. V 

Adjectives are varied only to express the de- 
grees of comparison. They have tnree degrees 
of comparison, the Positive, the Comparative, 
and the Superlative. 

The positive degn^ee expresses the quality of 
an object without any increase or diminution ; as, 
good^ mssy great. 

The comparative degree increases or lessens 
the positive in signification ; as, better j wiser ^ 
greater J less wise. 

The superlative degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the highest or lowest degree ; as, hest^ 
wisest J greatest J kast wise. 

be that which is ordered or directed. The r^ht hand is that which your pib- 
rentfl and custom direct you to use in preference to the other. And when 
you employ that in preference, the other is the Uaned, Uai)*d, or left hand ; 
L e. the one leaved cr left. <' The one shall bo taken, and the other (leaioed) 
Uft.^ 

Owtu Formerly, a man's own was what he worked for, own being a past 
participle of a verb signifying to work. 

Rettrictwea. Some restnctivcs, in modem times, are applied only to sin- 
gular nouns ; sucli as a or on, mwther, otu, this, thatj eack, every, tUher, Others, 
«nly to plural nouns ; as, thesCy those, two, three, Jew, several, all. But most 
restnctives, like adjectives, arc applied to both singular and piaml nouns - 
§Tst^ second, last, the, former, latter, any, such, same, sonu, vekkk, nktd. 

jilunerals. All numeration was, doubtless, originally pedEoithod by the 
fingers ; for the number of the fingers is still the utmost exteot of lit signi- 
fication. Ten is the past participle of tynan, to dose, to slmt nu Tfie huids 
Upted, iened, closed, or shut in, signifira ten ; for there numeration dosed. 
To denote a number greater than ton, we must begin again, tt:^ andlvM^UcK 
and fwo. &C. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

More and mod fonn tlie compantive and luperiatiTe dflgreaa by inemwiff 
the poaitive ; and leu and leait, by diminiriiing it 

Comparison by incrcaaing tbe poativei 

Pos. Comp. JStp. 

great, greater, greatest 

wise, wiser, wisest, 

holy, more holy, most holy, 

frugal, more frugal, most frugal. 

Comparison by diminisliuiff the positive. 

Pos. ^omp. T191. 

'wise, * less wise, least wise, 

holy, less holy, least holy, 

frugal, less frugal, least frugal 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Words used in counting, are called nmneral 
adjectives of the cardinal kind ; as, one, twOt 
threej four^ twenty, fifty^ &c. 

Words used in numbering, are called nmilfsral 
adjectives of the ordinal kmd ; as, first, second, 
third, fourth, twentieth, fiftieth, &c. y^ 

Note. The words many, /no, and seoerd^ as they always refer to.tn q^ 
definite number, may be properiy called numtrd aijedioes of tfaeinMaHlr 
kind. 

NOTES. 

1. The simple word, or Positive, becomes the Comparative by adding r, 
mer; and the Positive becomes the Superlative, by aadm^ sC, or ssf, to the 
end of it ; as, Pos. vrise, Com. wiser. Sup. ifrisejt ; nch, richer, lichsff ; bold, 
hMtfj bold«5t. The adverbs, more and mostj less and leattj when placed be- 
fore the adjectiTe, have the same eflbct ; as, Pos. wise. Com. mere wiaey Snp 
most wise ; Pos. wise. Com. less wise. Sup. least wise. 

Twam, (ttoo-in, twa-nn, twa-ane) is a compound of two {iwa, -tweug hoet 
iwi, two or Aoo or duo) and one (nu, otn, mu) It signifies ttoo unite jobua 
BttttecL aned^ or enefL Tioeaiy (itcff-an«-toi) signifies ttoo tau tmed, -mudg <n 
united, Thmgs separated into parcels of twenty eadi, are called Mtns 
Shore is tho put participle of tAeor, to sepande, , 

rAg-OwyMiMtfe formed like abstract nouns in eth. FVUudsik,otUntk, 
IS tlis mnir which fio-eih^ six-^h, tet^eth, or niak-<tA up the nvmhtat'fioe, 

fhSki$tkacal writers who limit our acceptation of worda to tkat m mkkk 
they were nrigiMUy employed, and anppose that all the-eonplieatod. ]pil 
oKen definable, assodatipns which the gradual progress of languMind n> 

tellect has connected with words, are to be reouced to Vu standard ^mff 
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S. MmiotjflabUi are generally compared by adding er and tit ; dUs^JUUet^ 




of er and ut; as, hapmn*, happiett; politer, i>olitei[(. Words of more tluui 
two ^llables very selaom admit of these terminations. 

3. when the positive ends in d^ or /, preceded by a ringU vowel, the coo- 
■onant is doubled in forming the comimrative ana toperlative degrees ; as, 
red, redder, reddest ; hot, hotter , hottest. 

4. In some words the superlative is formed by addmg most to the end of 
them ; as, nethermost, uttermost or utmost, undermost, uppermost, fore- 
most 

5. In English, as in most languages, there are some words of vexy common 
use, (in wluch the caprice of custom is apt to get the better of analogy,) that 
are irreguhur in forming the degrees of comparison ; as, " Good, better, best ; 
bad, worse, worst ; little, less, least ; much or many, more, most ; near, 
nearer, nearest or next ; late^ later, latest or last ;• old, older or dder, oldest 
or eldest ;" and a few others. 

6. The following adjectives, and many othenu are always in the Ji^ioia- 
Hm demree, because, by expressing a ouiiJity in the highest degree, they car- 
ry in themaelves a superlative signincation : chief, extreim;, per/eei, righi 
wrong, honest, just, true, emrect, tmcere, vast, immexise, ceaseless, im^finUe, end>^ 
less, unparalleled, universal, suftreme, unUmUed, onmipotent,dl^wise, etemaL 

7. Compound adjectives, and adjectives denoting quahties arisins from 
the figure of bodies, do not admit of comparison ; such us, ¥itU^farnua, frost' 
HMen, rmmd, s^fuare, oblong, circular, ^uaaras^^tdar, conical, 4^. 

8. The termmation ish added to adjectives, expresses a slight degree of 
aoality below the comparative ; as, black, blackish; salt, salHsh. Very, pre- 
ued to the oonqiarative, expresses a degree of quality, but not alwayi a mi- 
pailative degree. 

Read this Lecture caxef\illy, particularly the Notei ; after 
which you may pante the following adjectives and neuter verb, 
and, likewise, the examples that follow. . f you cannot repeat 
all Uie definitions and rules, spread the Compendium when you 
parse. But before you proceed, please to comnut the 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

7%e order of parsing an Adjective, is — an 
adjective, and why ? — compare it — degree of 
comparison, and why ? — ^to wnat noun does it be- 
long ? — ^RULE. 

V{/aM«rs, appear not to have sufiicieiitly attended to the changes uriiioh tUi 
principle of aasoctation actually produces. As language is trananitted fiom 
generation to generation, many words become the rmresentativet of ideas 
with which they were not orifiinally associated ; ana thnt ihitj^ mdersD a 
change, not only in the mode <» their application, but also in their meanmg 
Words being the si^nie of things, their meanmg must necessariljr ehange as 
much, at least, as things ihemselTes change ; but this variation in their im- 
port more freaucntly depends on accidental circiimstances. Among the 
ideas connected with a word, that which vw onccof \»T\TOa\"i^Vi«««««^««^"^ 

7 
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** That great nation was once poverfid ; but now it is /ecMf.** 

Grea/ is an adjective, a word added to a noun to ezpreM its 
quality — pes. great, comp. greater, sup. greatest — ^it is in the 
positive degree, it expresses the quality of an object without any 
increase or diminution, and belongs to the noun " nation,'' ac- 
cording to 

Rule IS. Adjectives belong to, andqualifyj nouns exprisssed 
or understood. 

Was is a verb, a word that signifies to be — neuter, it expres- 
ses neither action nor passion, but being or a state of being — 
third person singular, because its nominative '* nation" is a noun 
of multitude conveying unity of idea — it agrees with '* nation" 
agreeably to 

Rule 10. A noun of multitude conveying unity oftdeay tnay 
liare a verb or pronoun agreeing icith it in the singular. 

Poicerful is an adjective belonging to " nation," accordmg to 
Rule 18. Feeft/e belongs to " it," according to Note 1, under 
Rule 18. Is is a neuter verb agreeing with *' it," agreeably to 
Rule 4. 

'^ Bonaparte entered Russia with 400,000 men." 

Four-hundred-thousand is a numeral adjective of the cardinal 
kind, it is a word used in counting, and belongs to the noun 
*' men," according to Note 2, under Rule 18^ JVttniera/ adaec 
lives hetbng to nouns, which nouns must agree in number with Metr 
adjectives. 

If, in parsing the following- examples, you find any words 
about which you arc at a loss, you will please to turn back, aijri 
parse all the foregoing examples again. This coarse will eoabl^ 
you to proceed without any difficulty. 

J)/Iore is an adverb. Of and to are prepositions, governing 
the nouns that follow them in the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

A benevolent man helps indigent beggars. Studious scho- 
lars learn many long lessons. "Wealthy merchants own large 
ships. The heavy ships bear kirge burdens ; the lighter ships 
carry less burdens. Just poets use figurative language. Un- 

of secondary importance ; and sometimes, by degrees, it loses altogether iti 
connexion witn tnc word, giving place to others with whicli, from some acci- 
dental causes, it has been associated. 

Two or three instances will illustrate the truth of these remarks. In an 
ancient English version of the New-Testament, we find the following lan- 
guage : '^ ^ Paul, a rascal of Jesus Christ, unto you Grentiles,'' &c Bot 
who, in the present acceptation of the word, would da-e a call **thB great 
apostle of the Gentiles" a raatal / ieromU : one de- 

voted to the interest oi nonymoua wiUi 
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l^rammatical expressions offend a true critick's car. Weak 
criticks magnify trifling errours* No composition is perfect. 
The rabble was tumultuous.^ The late- washed grass looks 
green. Stately trees form a delightful arbour. The setting sun 
makes a beautiful appearance ; the variegated rainbow appears 
more beautiful. Epaminondus was the greatest of the Theban 
generals ; Pelopidas was next to Epaminondos. 

The first fleet contained three hundred men ; the second 
contained four thousand. The earth contains one thousand 
million inhabitants. Many a cheering ray brightens the good 
man's pathway. 

Note. Like, Worth. The adjective like is a contraction of the participle 
Ukenedf and generally has the preposition un(o understood after it ** She is 
§ike[uiUo] her brother;" "They are unlike [to] him.*' "The kingdom of 
heaven is Uke [likened or made like] tinto a householder." 

The noun worth has altogether dropped its associated words. . " The cloth 
ifl tootth ten dollars a yard ;" that is, Tne cloth is of the worth of ten dollars 
by the yard, or^ a, oney or every yard, 

^ Some eminent philologists do not admit the propriety of supplying an ellip- 
sis afler Hke, worth, ere, but, except, and thmi, but consider them preposi- 
tions. See Anomslics, in the latter part of this work. 

REMARKS ON ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS. 

A critical analysis requires that the adjective when used without its noun 
abonid be parsed as an adjective belonging to its noun understood ; as, 
** nejrirtuouu [persons] and the siiice^-e [versons] are always respected ;" 
"'Proi^once rewards the good [j^eople,] ana punishes the bad [peofie.]** 
" The evil [deed or deeds] that nien do, lives af^cr them ; 
** The good [deedor deeds] is oil interred witli their bones." 

But sometimes the adjective, by its manner of meaning, becomes a noun, 
tnd has another adjective joined to it ; as,"tlie chief good;^* " The vast {m- 
wunst [immensity] of space.'? 

Various nouns placed before other nouns, assume the character of adjec- 
tives, according to their manner of meaning; as,"iSica fish, troii mortar, wine 
vessel, gold watch, corn fiold, meadow ground, nionntinn height." 

The principle which recognises custom as the standard ofgrammatical ac- 
curacy, might rest for its sup{K)rt on the usage of only six words, and defy 
all the subtleties of innovating Rkc])ticks to gainsay it. If the genius and 
analogy of our language were the stamlurd, it would be correct to observe 
lliis analogy, and say, " Goiid, goodtr, goode&<; bad, hadder, haddest; little, 
lit tier, littlest; much, muchcr, niiicliMi." "By this w«a»i;" "What are the 
news 7" But such a criterion betrays only the weakness of those who at^ 
tem{>t to establish it. Regardless of the dogmas and edicts of the philo- 
sopnical umpire, the good sense of the people will cause them, in this in- 
stance, as well as in a thousand others, to yield to custotn, and say, " Good, 

wUiain, Villain once had none of the odium which is now associated with 
the term ; but it signiiied one who, under the feudal system, rented or held 
lands of anotlier. Thus, Henry the VIII. says to a vassal or tenant, " As 
vou are an accomplished villain, I order that you receive £700 out m tlie 
pubhck treasury." The word vUUdn, then, has given up its orijginal idea, and 
bcscome the representative of a new one, the word tenant having supplanted 
.t. To prove that the moaning of words changes, a thousand 8saiiM^«% 
eoiUd be adduced ; b'lt with the intelligent TttadeT^^iofAv&^axvxi^^RXMXV 
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keUer^ best; bad, loorte, worst; little, lesSf Uast; much, man^ niotl;** ** By 
filis means ;" " What « the news." 

With regard to the unng of adjectives and other qualifying words, gii re musl 
be takeik or your language will frequently amount to aSsurdity, or nomvense 
Let the following generd remark, which is better than a dozen rules, put 
you on your guard. ^Mienever you utter a sentence, or put your pen on 
paper to write, weigh well in your mind the meanrng of the iBwJa which you 
are about to employ. See that they convey precisely the ideas which yon 
wish to express oy them, and thus you will avoid innumerable errours. In 
■peaking of a man, we may say, vnth propriety, he is very wicked, or ex 
eeedingly lavish, because the terms wicked and Imish are a^octives that ad 
mit of comparison | but, if we take the words in their literal acceptation, 
there is a solecism m callini^ a man very honest, or exceeding ^uat, for the 
words honest ndjiistj literally admit of no comparison. In point of fact, a 
man is honest or dishonest, just or unjust : there can be no medium or excess 
in this respect. Very correct, very incorrect, very right, very wrong, are 
common expressions ; but they are not UteraUy proper. What is not toir^ 
Tecij must he vicorrtet; and that which is not incorreety must bo correct; 
what is not right, must be wrong; and that ^hich is not wrong, must be 
righL To avoid that circumlocution which must otherwise take place, our 
bMt speakers and writers, however, frequently compare adjectives which do 
not literally admit of comparison : " The most established practice ;" " The 
fnesi umeertain method ;" *' Irving'^ as a writer, is /br more accurate than Addi 
son ;** " The metaphysical investigations of our philosophical grammars, are 
ftiU more incomprehensible to the learner." Comparisons like these, sliould 
generally be avoided : but sometimes they are so convenient in practice, 
as to render them admissible. Such expressions can be reconciled with 
the principles of grammar, only by considering them as figurative. 

Comparative members of sentences, shoidd be set in direet opposiUean to 
each other ; as ** Pope was rich, but Goldsmith was poor," The following 
sentences are inaccurate : " Solomon was wiser than Cicero was elomunL" 
'* The principles of the reformation were deeper in the prince's mind than to 
be easily eradieated." This latter sentence contains no comparison at all : 
neither does it literally convey any meaning, Affain, if the Psalmist had 
said, <* I am the wisest of my teachers." he would have spoken absurdly, ' 
because the phrase would imply, that he was one of his teachers. But \n 
saying, *' I am wiser than my teachers,** he does not consider himself one ot 
them, but places himself in contradistinction to them. 

Before you proceed iiny farther, you may answer the follow 
ing 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

^Vhat is the distinction hotween a noun and an adjective ? — 
By what sign may an adjective be known? — Are participles 
ever used as adjectives 1 — Does gender, person, nuniher, or 
case, belong to adjectives? — How are they varied ? — Name the 
three degrees of comparison. — What effect have less and lectsi 
in comparing adjectives ? — Repeat the order of parsing an ad- 
jective. — What rule applies in parsing an adjective? — What rule 
in parsing a verb agreeing with a noun of multitude conveying 
uniiy of idea ? — Wliiat Note should be applied in paraiog an ad< 
jective which belongs to a pronoun ? — What Note in parsing 
numeral adjectives ? 
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QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

Repeat all the various ways of forming the degrees of comparison, men 
tionea in the first five Notes. — Compare these adjectives, npe, fhigd^ mi*- 
thievcfUSf happy, able, good, litUe, rmteh or many, near, late, ofd.'-'Naine 
•omc adjectives that are always in the superlative, and never compared.— 
Are compound adjectives compared ? — What is said of the termination isk^ 
Mid of the advcffb very ? — ^\Vhen does an adjective become a noun 7 — ^What 
character does a noun assume when placed before another noun ? — How 
can you prove that custom is the standard of grammatical accuracy? 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 
How are adnouns divided ? — ^What constitutes the true character of an 
adjective ? — ^What are the signification and denotement of the terminationi, 
en, ed, and i^ 7 — What do left and <nmi signify ? — Name the three wayi in 
which restrictives are applied. — How was numeration originally performed ? 
— ^What is said of twain, tvoeniy, score, and the ordinal numbers ? — ^What it 
■aid of the changies produced in the meaning of words, by the prindple of 
aasociation ? 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 9, under Rule 18. Double Comparatives and Super- 
latives should be avoided ; such as, woraerj leaser^ more deeper, 
more wickeder &c. : chiefest, supremest, perfectest, righiest ; or 
m,ore perfect, most perfect, most supreme, &c. 

Virtue confers the most supreme dignity on man, and it should 
be his chiefest desire. 

He made the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light 
lo rule the night. 

TIm phrases " most supreme," and ** chiefest," in the first sentence, are 
faicorrect, because supreme and chief we in the superlative degree without 
Iwvine the superlative form superadded, which addition makes them double 
niperfatives. They should be written, <* confers supreme dignity," and 
" his chief desire." 

We can say, one thing is less than another, or smalUr than another, be- 
cause the adjectives 2m« and smaller are in the comjparative degree; but 
the phrase " lesser light," in the second sentence, is inaccurate. Lesser is 
a double comparative, which, according to the preceding Note, should bo 
avoided. Lesser ii as incorrect as hadder, goaitr, warser, " The SfnaUer 
light," would be less exceptionable. You can correct tlie following without 
my assistance. Correct them /our times over. 

The pleasures of the understanding arc more preferable than 
those of imagination or sense. 

The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster tho 
lesser weight it carries. 

The nightin^ile's voice is tho most sweetest in the grove. 

The Most Highest hath created us for his glory. 

He was admitted to the chiefest offices. 

The first witness gave a strong proof of the fact ; the next, 
a more stronger still ; but the last witness, the most strongest 
of all. 

He gave the fullest tind ;the xaaA Biucetft ^twsH ol^iDfeVx^^^'^ 
friendship. ^- 
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LECTURE V. 

OF PARTICIPLES. a 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partakes of the nature of a verb, and also of 
an adjective. 

Verbs have three participles, the present oi 
unperfect, the. perfect, and the compound. 

The present or imperfect participle denotes ac- 
tion or being continued, but hot perfected. It 
always ends in ing; as, rulings being: " I am 
loriting a letter." 

The perfect participle denotes action or being 
perfected or finished. When derived from a regu- 
lar verb, it ends in edj and corresponds mth uie 
imperfect tense ; as, ruled j smiled : " The letter 
is toritteny 

The compou7id participle implies action or be- 
ing completed before the time referred to. It is . 
formed by placing having before the perfect par- 
ticiple ; as, having ruledj having been ruled: ^^Hanh 
ing written the letter, he mailed it." 

The term Participle comes from the Latin word parlicipiai 
whicii signifies to partake ; and this name is given to this part oi 
speech, because it partakes of. the nature of 8ie verb and of !he 
adjective. .^,. 

^t v 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

Participles are formed by adding to the verb the termination tn^, ed^ or m. 
ing flignines the same as the noun being, Wien postfixed to the noao-itati 
of tiie verb, the compound word tlius formed, expresses a continued state ol 
the verbal denotement. It implies that what is meant bjjr the verb, is 6eii» 
continued. £n is an alteration of cm, the Saxon verbalizing adjunct ; ed n 
a contraction o^dede ; and the terminations d and I, are a contraction of ftf 
Participles ending in ed or en, usually denote the dodo, dede, doed^ did^ dene^ 
or finished state of wliat is meant by the verb. The book is minied. It is 
a friiit-ed or prinUdofie book, or sueli a one as the dtnu act of printing hat 
made it. The book is written ; i. e. it has received the doM or finish-^ ad 
of writ-in^ it 

Participles boar the same relation to verbs, that adnouns do to nouns. 

They n^giti; Ihercfeoe, be slyicd Mrbd adJMctives, But that theory which 

rtitAM *hem %viih adnouns. aiioears to rest on a. aaivd^ CQKm^\AOTu Va*^ — ' 
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By many writers, the participle is classed with the verb, and 
treated as a part of it ; but, as it has no nominative, partakei of 
the nature of an adjective, requires manv syntactical rules which 
apply not to the verb, and, in some other respects, has properties 
peculiar to itself, it is believed that its character is sufficiently dis- 
tinct from the verb, to entitle it to the rank of a separate part of 
speech. It is, in fact, the connecting link between, not only the 
adjective and the verb, -but also the noun and the verb. 

All participles are compound in their meaning and office. Like 
verbs, they express action and beinjr, and denote time ; and, like 
adjectives, they describe the nouns of which they denote the ac- 
tion or being. In the sentences, The boatman is crossing the 
river ; 1 see a man labmirin^ in the field ; Charles ia standing; 
vou perceive that the participles crossing and labouring express 
the actions of the boatman and the man, and standing the state of 
being of Charles. In these respects, then, they partake of the 
nature of verbs. You also notice, that they describe the several 
nouns associated with them, like describing adjectives ; and that, 
in this respect, they participate the properties of adjectives. And, 
furthermore, you observe that they denote actions which are still 
going on ; that is, iiicomplete or unfinished actions ; for which 
reason we call them imperfect participles. 

Peihaps 1 can dlustrate their character more clearly. When 
the imperfect or present and perfect participles are placed before 
Douns, they become defining or describing adjectives, and are de 
nominated participial adjectives ; as, A Umng companion ; The 
rwpUng stream ; Roainng winds ; A wilted leaf; An acconi' 
ptiihed scholar. Here the words loving, rippling, roaring, wilt' 
sdf and accomplished, describe or define the nouns with which 
they are associated. And where the participles are placed after 
their nouns, they have, also, this descriptive quality. If I say, I 

, words, we ought to be guided more by their manner of meaning, and 
Mrii^erenHal meaning, than by their primitive,e88cntial signification. 
" I have a broken plate ;" i. e. I have a plate--^o*:«i ; " f have Inroken a 
plate." If there is no difference in the eiisenHat moanine of the vrord breksn, 
HI these two constructions, it cannot be denied, that there is a wide diSkr- 
enoe in tlie meaning inferred by custom ; which difference depends on the 
wumner in which the term is applied. The former construction denotes, that 
I possess a plate which was hroJeen, (whether nkith or without *ny agency, is 
not intimated,) perhaps, one hundred or one thousand yoars a^ ; whereas, 
the meaning of the latter is, that I j^er/omted the act of reducing the plate 
fiponi a whole to a bn^een state ; and it is not intimated whether f posstss it, 
or some one dst. It appears reasonable, that in a practical ffranunar, at 
least, any word ig^hich occurs in constructions difiering so widely. ^ • r^^ 
pedy be claMd with Cerent parts of speech. This illnstrat!P| "#-*' 
estsMidics the propriety of retaining what wc call l\\e per|ecl W '^•« 
verb. 
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sec the moon rising ; The horse is running a race ; The dog « 
beaten ; I describe the several objects, as a rising moon, a run 
ning horse, and a beaten dog, as well as When I place these parti- 
ciples before the nouns. The same word is a participle or a pa^ 
ticipial adjective, according to its manner of meaning. The pre- 
ceding illustration, however, shows that this distinction is foimided 
on a very slight shade of difference in the meaning of the two. 
The following examples will enable you to distinguish the one 
from the other. 

Participles. Participial adjectives. 

See the sun setting. See the setting sun. 

See the moon rising. See the rising moon. 
The wind is roaring. . Hear the roaring wind. 

The twig is broken. The broken twig fell. 
The vessel anchored in the bay, The anchored vessel spread? 
lost her mast. her sail. 

The present or imperfect participle is known by its ending is 
ing ; as, floattnof, ridtngf, hesiing, seeing. These are derived 
from the verbs ^af, ri^, hear, and see. But some words end 
ing in ing are not participles ; such as eveningy mornings hire 
ling, sapkng, tminieresting, unbelieving, uncontroUing. Whea f 
you parse a word ending in ing, you should always consider 
whether it comes from a verb or not. There is such a verb v 
interest, hence you know that the word interesting is a partici- 
ple ; but there is no such verb as uninterest, consequently, tm- f" 
interesting can not be a participle : but it is an adjective ; as, an f 
iminteresting story. You will be able very easily to distinguiflk \ 
(he participle from the other parts of speech, when you shall have 
acquired a more extensive knowledge of the verb. 

Speak the participles from each of these verbs, learn, walk, 
shun, smile, sail, conquer, manage, reduce, relate, discover, 
overrate, disengage. Thus, Pres. learning, Perf. learHsd, 
Comp. having learned. Pres. wcUking, Perf. walked^ Com-> * 
pound, having walked, and so on. \ ' 

You may now commit the order of parsing a participle, and } 
then pioceed with me. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Participle, is — a parti* 
ciple, and why ? — from what verb is it derived ? — 
spesJ^ the three — ^present, perfect, or compound, 
and why ? — to what does it refer or belong ? — 
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" ] saw a vessel wiVi /?«•." 

Sailing is a participle, a word derived from a verb, aiid partakes 
>r the nature of a verb, and also of an adjective — it comes from 
ke veib to sail — ^pres. sailing, perf. sailed, comp. having sailed — 
t is a present or imperfect participle, because it denotes the 
sontmnance of an unfinished action — and refers to the noun 
' veasel" for its subject, according to 

Rule 27. TJie pi'esent parliciple refers to some noun or prO' 
iMCfi denotms^ Uie subject or actor. 

" Not a breath disturbs the sletping billow." 

SUieiping is a participial adjective, a word added to a noun to 
express its quality — it cannot, with propriety, be compared — it 
belongs to the noun " billow," agreeably to 

Rule 18. Adjectives belong to, and qiialify, nouns expressed 
tr understood^ 

You. will please to parse these two words several times over, 
indy by a little reflection, you will perfectly understand the 27th 
ftuLE. Recollect, the participle never varies its termination to 
agree with a noun or pronoun, for, as it has no nominative^ it has 
M agreement ; but it simply refers to on actor. Examples : 
[ aee a vessel sailing; or, I see three vessels sailing. You 
lerceive that the participle sailing refers to a singular noun in the 
irst example, and to a plural noun in the second ; and yet the 
Participle is in the same form in both examples. The noun ve$» 
re/ is ill the objective case, and governed by the transitive verb 
tee. But when a verb follows a noun, the ending of the verb 
generally varies in order to agree with the noun which is its nomi* 
ladve ; as, the vessel sails ; the vessels sail. 

In this place it may not be improper to notice another Rule 
bat relates to the participle. In the sentence, " The man la 
beaftng* his hori^e," the noun horse is in the objective case, be- 
cause It is the object of the action expressed by the active-transi- 
tive participle '^ beating," and it is governed by the participle 
iieatingy according to 

Rule 26, Participles Iiave the same government as the verH 
hmatfrom which they are derived. 

The principle upon which this rule is founded, is quite appa 
nut As a participle derived from a transitive verb, expresses 
(he same kind of action as its verb, it necessarily follows, that the 
participle must govern the same case as the verb from which it ia 
derived. 

When you shall have studied this lecture attentively, you may 
proceed and parse the following exercises, containing dv« ^^«sNa 
of speech. If* in analyzing these examolea. vou fia$ v^* 
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which you cannot parse correctly and sysUmalicaUy oy refenki 
to your CoDipend for definitions and rules, you will pldUMJ 
tum back and read over again the whole Jive lectures. ITou np 
exercise a little patience ; and, for your encouragement) pe^ 
inc to remind yoji, that when you sliall have acquired a diot!OU| 
knowledge of these five parts of speech, on\yjive more will r 
main for you to learn. Be ambitious to excel. Bothoriu^i 
your investigations. Give your reasoning powers fre% scop 
By studying those lectures with attention, you will acquire omm 
grammatical knowledge in three months, than is commonly ol 
tained in two years. 

In the following examples, the words purling^ citistedj slim 
heringj and iivrnklin*^, arc participial adjectives. There and ii 
you may omit. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Orlando Icfi the herd grazing. The hunters heard the yooo] 
dog barking. The old fox heard the sportsman's horn sounding 
Deep rivers float long raf\s. Purling streams moisten the eaitW 
surface. The sun approaching, melts the crusted snow. Th 
slumbering seas calmed the grave old hermit's mind. ¥A 
Cynthia declining, clips the horizon. Man beholds the twinkKof 
stars adorning night's blue arch. The stmnger saw the deeef 
thistle bending there its lonely head. 

REMARKS ON PARTICIPLES. 

Participles frequently become nouns ; as, " A good imderstandkigs tt 
ccllent writing; Jie made a good beginning^ but a bad ending.'" 

Gonatructions like the following, have long been sanctioned by the hH 
authorities: " The goods are seWMg* ;" " The house is fruiWing';" Tliewoil 
is now puUishing,^^ A modem innovation, however, is likely to snpBiMi 
this mode of expression : thus, " The goods are being sold;'** " The haM 
IS beb\g bxiili;'*^ " The work is now being published,^ 

You may now answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

How many kinds of participles are there? — ^What is the endini 
of a present participle? — ^What does a perfect participle denote 
— With what does the perfect participle of a regular verb comi 
pond ? — What is a compound participle ? — From what word i 
the term participle derived ? — ^Why is this part of speech thn 
named ? — Wherein does this part of speech partake of the natni 
of a verb ? — Do all participles participate the properties of ai 
jectives ? — In what respect ? — When are participles called paH 
cipial adjectives ?— Give examples. — How may a present part 
ciple be known ? — Repeat the order of parsing a participle.- 
\Vhat Rule applies in parsing £l present participle? — What Rul 
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l^rammatical expressions offend a true critick's ear. Weak 
criticks magnify trifling errours. No composition is perfect 
The rabble was tumultuons.^ The late- washed grass looks 
green. Stately trees form a delightful arbour. The setting sun 
makes a beautiful appearance ; the variegated rainbow appears 
more beautiful. Epaminondas was the greatest of the Theban 
generals ; Pelopidas was next to Epaminondas. 

The first fleet contained three hundred men ; the second 
contained four thousand. The earth contains one thousand 
million inhabitants. Many a cheering ray brightens the good 
man's pathway. 

Note. Like, Worth. The adjective Wee is a contraction of the partidple 
Ukenedf and generally has the preposition unto understood after it " Slie is 
like [unto] her brother;" "They are unlike [to] him." "The kingdom of 
heaven is like [likened or made like] tinto a buuscholder." 

The noun worth has altogether dropped its associated words. . " Theciotb 
is tomlh ten dollars a yard ;" that is, Tne cloth is qf the worth of ten dollars 
fry the yard, or yor a, on«, or every yard. 

Some eminent philologists do not admit the propriety of supplying an (^ip- 
sis after Uke, worth, ere, but, except, and than, but consider them preposi- 
tions. See Anomalies, in the latter part of tlus work. 

REMARKS ON ADJECTHES AND NOUNS. 

A critical analysis requires that the adjective when used without its noun 
iboold be parsed as an adjective belonging to its noun understood ; as, 
** The vi$iuau8 [persons] and the sincere [persons] arc always respected ;" 
''Providence rewards the good [jteople,] ana punishes the baa [peopte,]^ 
" The evil [deed or deeds] that nien do, lives after them ; 
^' The good [deedor deeds] is oil interred witii their bones." 

But sometimes the adjective, by its manner of meaning, becomes a noon, 
tnd has another adjective joined to it ; as, "the cliief good;" " The vast Im* 
wunse [immensity] of space.'? 

Various nouns placed before other nouns, assume the character of adjec- 
tives, according to their manner of meaning; a8,"fif«a fish, iron mortar, tome 
vessel, gdd watch, com field, meadow grouna, mountain heisflit." 

The principle which recognises custom as the standard of grammatical ac- 
curacy, might rest for its supiiort on the usage of only six words, and defy 
all the subtleties of innovating 8kc[)ticks to ^^ainsay it If the genius and 
analogy of our language were tlic stamlurd, it would be correct to observe 
lliis analogy, and say, " Good, gooder, fioodest; bad, bade/er, huddest; little, 
littler, littlest; much, muchcr, niuchMt.** "By Mwmeoii;" "Wliat are the 
news ?" But such a criterion betrays only the weakness of those who at> 
tempt to establish it. Regardless of the dogmas and edicts of the philo- 
sophical umpire, the good sense of the people will cause them, in this in- 
stance, as well as in a thousand others, to yield to custom, and say, " Good, 

fiUain, Villain once had none of the odium which is now associated with 
the term ; but it signified one who, under the feudal system, rented or held 
lands of anotlwsr. Thus, Henry the VIII. says to a vassal or tenant, " As 
you are an accomplished villain, I order that ^ou receive £700 out of the 
publick treasury." The word villain, then, has given up its ori^ginal idea, and 
become the representative of a new one, the word tenant having supplanted 
.t To prove that the moaning of words cfiang*^, ^ \\wcsiV3«MA «usb9^«^ 
eould boaddttcod; b'H with the intelligent rwideT^ipioolSa^BKWs^^^^wsv 
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keiler^ best; Imd, toorse, loorsC ; little, feM, least; much, itiort, niotl ;** *'B7 
ihU means;'* ** What is the fiflirf ." 

With regard to the uaing of adjectives and other qualilyinc worda, eti re mutt 
be takcDj or your languase will frequently amount to abaurdity, or nonnenae 
Let the following generu remark, wliich b better thaa a dozen rules, put 
you on your guara. A\'hene¥er you utter a sentence, or put your pen on 
paper to write, weigh well in your mind the meanmg of the vmrJs which yun 
are about to employ. See that they convey precisely the ideas which yon 
wish to express oy them, and thus you will av<Hd innumerable erroura. Is 
speaking of a man, we may say, Mith propriety, he is very wicked, or ei 
eeeeBngly lavish, because the terms wicked and mish are a^edives that ad 
mit of comparison j but, if we take the words in their literal aeceptadon, 
there is a solecism m callin<r a man very honest, or exceeding^ jvatf for the 
words honest ndjusty literally admit of no comparison. In point of fact, i 
man is honest or dishonest , just or imjitst : there can be no medium or excess 
hfi this respect. Very correct, very incorrect, very right, very wrong, are 
common expressions ; but they are not tUeraily proper. What is not e9^ 
red, must be uicorrect ; and that which is not inccrreet^ must be eorred; 
what is not right, must be wrong; and that ^hich is not wrong, must bt 
righL To avoid that circumlocution which must otherwise take place, out 
bMt speakers and writers, however, frequently compare adjectives which dc 
not iitcrally admit of comparison : ** The most established practice ;" ** The 
fnesi wtcerttnn method ;" " Irving^ as a writer, is ^or more acewraie thftn Addi 
son ;** " The metaphysical investigations of our philosophical grammars, are 
still more incomprehensible to the learner." Comparisons like these, sliould 
generally be avoided : but sometimes they are so convenient in practice, 
as to render them admissible. Such expressions can be reconciled with 
the principles of grammar, only by considering them as figurative. 

Comparative members of sentences, shoidd be set in dirtti oppoHUm ts 
each otner ; as ** Pope was rich, but Goldsmith was poor," The foUcywim 
sentences are inaccurate : '< Solomon was wiser than Cicero was eloemsaiV* 
*<Thc principles of the reformation were deeper in the prince's mind tnan to 
be easUy eradieated.** This latter sentence contains no eomparinn at all : 
neither does it literally convey any meaning, Asrain, if the Psalmist had 
said, ** I am the wisest of my teachers." he would have spoken abaurdlv, 
because the phrase would imply, that he was one of his teachers. But m 
saying, ** I am wiser than my teachers," he does not consider himself one ol 
them, but places himself in contradistinction to them. 

Before you proceed any farther, you may answer the follow 
ing 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

What is the distinction between a noun and an adjective ? — 
By what sign may an adjective be known? — Are participles 
ever used as adjectives? — Does gender, person, number, or 
case, belong to adjectives? — How are they varied ? — Name the 
three degrees of comparison. — ^What effect have less and Uasi 
in comparing adjectives ? — Repeat the order of parsing an ad- 
jective. — W^hat rule applies in parsing an adjective? — What rule 
in parsing a verb agreeing with a noun of multitude conveying 
unily of idea ? — ^What Note should be applied in parsing an ad< 
jective which belongs to a pronoun ? — What Note in parsing 
«w//^a/ adjectives 1 
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ITou win ^encral.y know an adverb a sight ; but sometimos 
you will find it more difficult to be distinjruished, than any other 
part of speech in the English language. I will, tiierefore, give 
you some siipis which will assist you a little. 

Most words ending in ly are adverbs; such as, polUely^ /p^dce- 
fkUyjjudicimialy, Any word or short phrase that will answer to 
any one of the questions, hmo ? how wuch ? when ? or tote*e t 
is an adverb ; as, Tho river flows rapidly ; He walks very 
fast ; He has g^ncjhr away ; but he will soon return ; She sings 
nveetly ; They learn none at all. How, or in what manner docs 
die river flow? Rapidly. How does he walk? Very fast* 
Where has he gone ? Far aivay. When will he return ? Sootw 
How does she sing? S% "".elly. How mtich do they Icamt 
JVbnc at all. From ihis ik. jstration you perceive, that, if you 
could not tell these adver\)rj by the sense, you would know them 
by their answering to the questions. However, your hotter way 
will be to distinguish adverbs by considering the office they per- 
form in the sentence ; or by noticing theii grammatical relation, 
or their situation, with respect to othei words. To gain a 
thorough knowledge of their real character, is highly important 
Rapidly y fast, ftr away, soon, siveeflyy &^'» are known to be ad* 
verbs by their q. Jtilifyiug tlie sense of verH». <* A very good pen 
nrrites exlre^nely well." Well, in this sentence, is known to be 
an adverb by its qual Ving the sense of the verb im/es ; extreme 
/y, by its ending in ly, or bv its being joined to tho adverb well to 
quality it ; and very is kno^ i as an ad/erb by its joining tho ad* 
jcctive good. 

Expressions like these, none al M, a ^real deal, a few days 
3LgOy long since, at length, in vain, when they are used to denote 
the manner or lime of the action of verbs or participleS| are gene* 
rally called adverbial phrases, 

more words ; as, ** Ho did it here,^ (or, He did it m this plaee; lAerf^lbr, te 
that jdace ; where, for, in what place ; iww, for, at this time, fF^^ memns/bf 
what reason; hmo — t7i what mind, mood, mode, or manner ; exeee&igly — to m 
great Ovgree ; very — in an eminent degree ; often and setdom ngnify tnony ttmci^ 
few times, 

Tlie procedureB bv which words have been contracted, modified, and cmrt* 
bined, to form this doss of words, have boca variouB. The meet prolifick fa* 
tnily of this i!leg>timate race, arc those in ly, a contraction o^Uht, Qmltt* 
mmt^y, means g mlUman-Uke, like a eentleman. We do not yet say, lad^^ 
but uHiy'like. The north Britons stilt say, wiselike, manUke^ instead oTi wbt* 
fy, manly, * 

Qjtdck comes from ^oiek, the past part, of the Anglo-Saxon verb poUeUm, 
to vivify, give lifn. (luick'ly or live-ly, means, in a mtUk-Uke or f(/fr^Jbe man* 
oer ; in the manner of a creature that has U/e, A^iut-ly — rapU-Mka^ JUec % 
rofitl ; a quick-ly or *wiJUly running place in a strwou ^ 

d9^i/:iiy<. rnntrd<-tion n^hi all ways. Bv a aUftlUt Xnxisi^Aiwu \\H!«*flBifc^ ^ 

8 
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Adverbs, though very numerous, may, for the sake of piaeli 
eal convenience, be reduced to particular classes. 

1. Of Number ; as, Once, twice, thrice, &c. g^* 

2. Of Order ; as, First, secondly, lastly, finally, &c« 

3. Of Place; as. Here, there, where, elsewhere, anywhere, 
* somewhere, nowhere, hettsin, whither, hither, thither, up- 
ward, downward, forward, backward, whence, thenca, 
whithersoever, &c. 

4. OfTimt. 

* Preseni; as. Now, to-day, &c. 
Past; as. Already, before, lately, yesterday, heretofore, 
hitherto, long since, long ago, &c. 
Future; as. To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, henceforth, 
henceforward, by and by, iDstantlyf preaently, immediate* 
ly, ere long, straigbtways. Ice. 

Time ind^mie; as, Oft, often, oft-times, often-timem 
sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, 
always, when, then, ever, nerer, again, &Ci^- 

5. Of Quantity ; as, Much, little, sofliciefi^, how iiiiich, 
how great, enough, abundantly, &c. 

3, Of Manner or qualily; as. Wisely, foolishly, jnslly, un- 
justly, quickly, slowly, &c. Adverbs of ({ualfty are the 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by 
adding the termination ly to an ac(jective or a participle, ot 
by changing le into ly; as, Bad, badly; cheerful, cheer 
fully; able, ably; admirable, admirably. 

7. Of JDoubl ; as, haply, perhaps, peradvenUire> possibly, 
perchance. 

S. Of Affiitnation ; as. Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubtless,' 
certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really, &c. 

9. Of Negation ; as, Nay, no, not, by no means, not at all, 

in no wise, &c. 
10. Of Interrogation ; as. How, why, wherefore, whither, &c., 
and sometimes when, whence, where. 

of (M timea. JBrmte^ contraction of ott-one. Oni^ — one-fiikc JU-^o—pU the 
iume (thing.) Ever- an age. For ever and ever — for MgetMnd nges. Ever i« 
not synonymous with always. Jiptver — ne ever. It signifies no age^ no mtrhi 
v/tme, My contraction or nol. Jfb^ a modification of no-tkmg^ noA-ing^ 
rumght^ naughL *< He is tio( sreater*'— w greater In nenf ill^ in no tkmg. 

Mrift is the past part, adrifed, adripd, adrifi; fnm the bixon drMi, or 
eir\fm. to drive. «tfgo, formerly written jfgo, gm^ agon, fmc, 9gme.m tSe pMl 
part of the verb logo. It refers to time gmu ky. Anmder^ the Saioa past 
pmti. aaundreii, fiom Uie verb sendrimi or ofonmsii, to seMuratei. 4r^^—oii 
Ut l||l, on tufty en ^; lyft being the Anglo-Saxon wora for ajr or elm/ik 
.0*171^ tne part of fffflMfon, to stray, •tfmy, part ofwrylhmty to writhe. 
^redt—nnd-is f aneiently, ncifef, node is. 
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!1. Of Comparison ; as, More, most, better, best, worsc^ 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike, &c. 

NOTES. 
1. Thra catalogue contains but a small portion of the adverbs in our lan- 
iga. Manv adverbs are formed by a combination of prepontions with 
adTei^ or place, Aere, there, tofiere ; as. Hereof, thereof, wnereof ; hcre- 
tOL thereto, wnereto ; hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, tlicrewith, 
wherewith ; herein, tlierein, wherom ; therefore, (i. c. there-for,) wherefore, 
(i. e. where-for,) hereupon, hereon, thereupon, thereon, whereupon, where- 
on, &c. 

8. Some adverbs are composed of nouns or verbs and the ictlec «, need 
instead of at, en, &c. ; as, Aside, athirst, afoot, asleep, aboard, ashor^ abed, 
aground, afloat, adrift, aghast, ago, askance, away, asunder,' astray, etc. 

You will now please to read this lecture /our times over, and 
read slowly and carefully, for unless you understand well the 
nature and character of this part of speech, you will be frc- 
i|uently at a loss to distinguish it from others in composition. 
Now do you notice, that, in this sentence which you have just 
read, the words dowly^ carefully, weU, and frequently^ are ad- 
reiiis ? And do you again observe, that, in the question I have 
ftiflt put to you, the words now and jmt ai*e adverbs ? Exercise 
a litde sober thought. Fifteen minutes spent in refleciioo, are 
worth whole days occupied in careless reading. 

In the following exercises six parts of speech are presented, 
Aamely, Nouns, Verbs, Articles, Adjectives, Participles, and 
Adverbs ; and I believe you are now prepared to parse them all 
agreeably to the systematick order, four times over. Those 
words in italicks are adverbs. i, . 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an Adverb, is— an adverb, 
and why ?— ;what sort ? — what does it qualtfy ? — 
Rule. 

^* My friend has ^turned again ; but his health is not very 
good." 

Again is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of a 
verb— of time indefinite, it expresses a period of time not pre- 
eisely defined — it qualifies the verb ''has retuined," according to 

To-ifit, the infiaithre of vtUan, to know. It means, to be known. 

Jig or yea tigni^ni kwte it, enjou U, Yes is ay-es, have, possess, enjoy tkul 
Our corrupt o-yu of the crier, is the French imperative, eyes, hear, often. 

StrtdgtU tomf^by a straijdil way. While — whed; period in whieh some 
tf ling wMfes or wheeb itsclrnmnd. Titf— to while. 

Per^ Latin,— 4hc English bf, Pcrliaps — per liapa, per chance. 

Thew examples of derivation are given with the view to invite the atten- 
tion of the intelligent pupil to the ** Diversions oC ?u\Vv|^Vii V^^I^mvoa 
Tooke.** 
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Rule 29. Mvtrbs qnalify verbs, participles^ (tdjectivrSf and 
other adverbs, 

jyTot is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of an ad- 
verb— -of negation, it makes the assertion negative ; that is, it 
changes the proposition from an ailirmativo to a negative — and 
it qualities the adverb '^ very," agreeably to Rule 29. Advei*bt 
qualify verbs, ^c. 

rery is an adverb, a word used to qualify the sense of an ad- 
fective — of comparison, it compares the adjective " good,' 
and qualifies it according to Rule 29. Adverbs qualify adjec- 
Hves, ^c. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The traveller described a lof\y castle decaying gradually. 
Very few literary men ever become distinguished poets. TLe 

Ct Milton exceb not Homer. The Roman women once, i70- 
irUy contributed their mosl precious jewels to save the city. 
Many small streams uniting, form vt^'y large rivers. The 
river FuiJUi falling pcfi^endicalarhj, forms a vast cataract At- 
tentive servants always drive horses very carefidly ; negligeni 
servants often drive horses very carelessly. Assiduous scholars 
improve reri//c»/; idle scholars learn »o}»e a/ a//. Friendship 
often ends in love ; but love in friendship, never* 

NaTK. Several adverbs frequently qualify one verb. Have you walked ? 
AVt yet quUefar enm^h, perhaps. Mt, yet, far, and euougk, Qualify ** have 
walked** uncferslood ; perhaps qualifies not ; and quite qualifies /or. The 
adverbs always and carefully both qualify the verb " drive :" the former ex- 
presses time, and the latter, manner. Once and vohmiarily qualify the vcrfe 
"contributed;" the former expresses mimhcr, and the latter, manner. Th« 
word tkeir you need not parse. The active verb to save has no nominative 
The nouns love and friendslnp, following iv, are in the objective case, and 
governed by that preposition. / 

•" REMARKS ON ADVERBS. 

When tlie words therefore, consequently, accordingly, and the like, arc used 
in connexion with other conjunctions, they are adverbs; but when they ap- 
pear single, tliey are commonly considered conjunctions. 

The words vihen mid where, and ail others of the same nature, such ai 
whence, whUher, wheitfver, wherever, tiU, until, before, othenoise, while, where' 
fere, &c. may be propd'ly called adverbUd conjunctions, because tkey particix 
pate the nature Iroth of adverbs and conjunctions ; of adverbs, as they do- 
note the attribute either of time or place ; of conjunctions, as they conjoin 
senieneea. 

There are many words that are sometimes used as adjectives, and some 
limes as adverbs ; as, " J^Iore men Uian women were there ; I am man dili- 
gent than he.*' In the former sentence more is evidently an adjective, tor it 
IS joined to a noun to qualify it ; in the latter it is an adverb, because it qiia> 
Umm an adjective. I'here are otbers that are sometimes used as nouni, mud 
■ometimes as adverbs ; as, " Uhdmfs lesson is longer than yesterday^sJ 
In ifus exampls. te^day and yesterday are nouna in Uie i>os8essivo case ; bu* 
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m phriMi like the following, they are generally considered adverba of time 
** He came [to kit] home yesterday, and will set out again to-day.'" Here they 
are noiuia^ n we aupply on before them. 

** Where much [wimh, talent, or sometliing else] is given, much [increase, 
i mf rmi em eni] will be required ; Much money has been expended ; It is much 
better to write than starve." In the first two of these examples, muck ia 
AD adjective, because it qualifies a noun ; in the last, an adverb, because it 
qualinea the adjective better. In short, vou must determine to what part of 
■peoch a word belongs, by its sense, or by considering the moaner in which 
it ia associated with other words. 

An adjective may, in general, be distinguished from an adverb bv this rule; 
when a. word qualifies a nmm or jrronmm, it is an adjective, but when it qn^ 
lifies M,verb, participle, adjective, or adverb, it is an adverb. 

Prepositiona are sometimes erroneously called adverbs, when their nouns 
are understood. " He rides abmit ;" that is, about the <om^ emmiryf or 
mome-thing else. " She was near [the act or ndtfortune o/] fitmng;** '^Bnt 
do not o/ter [that time or event] lay the blame on me.** ** He came itoien [tha 
ateentl from tlie hill ;" <* They lifted him tip [the aseeni] out of the pU.** 
''The angeis above ;^ — ^above us — ^ Above these lower heaiocns, to as invin 
Me, or dimly seen." 

Before you proceed to correct the following exercises in falsr 
Sjrntax, you may answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Does an adverb ever qualify a noun ? — What parts of speech 
does it qualify ?— ^When an adverb qualifies a verb or participle, 
what does it express 1 — ^When an adverb qualifies an adjective or 
adverb, what does it generally express ? — Compare some ad- 
verbs. — By what signs may an adverb be known? — Give ex- 
amples. — Repeat some adverbial phrases, — Name the difierent 
classes of adverbs. — Repeat some of each class. — ^Repent the 
order of parsing an adverb.— ^I^liat rule do you apply in parving 
an adverb ? k^ 

QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

Repeat some adverbs that are formed by combining prepositions with ad* 
rerbs of place. — ^Repeat some that arc composed of the article a and noona. 
—What part of speech are the words, therefore, consequently, &c. 7— What 
words are styled adverbial conjunctions ? — Why are the]|[ so called?— Is ths 
same word sometimes used as an adjecti>'e, and sometunes as an adverb 7 
— Oive examples. — What is said or much ? — By what rule can youdistinguisa 
an adjective from an adverb ? — Do prepositions ever become adverbs 7 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSO?HICAL NOTES. 

How does the use of adverbs contribnto to the conciseness of langusM 7 
— Illustrate the fact — ^What is said of ty, like, and quiek ?— How are the ibr* 
lowing words composed, tdways, alone, only, also ? — What b the meaaiiig of 
aver, never^ nof, adrift, ago, astmder, aloft, astray, awry 7— Give the flgHfie*- 
tion of needs, to^wit, ye, yes, o-yes, slraightvmy, while, tiU, and per, 

NoTi. I<eamers need not answer the questions on the Fhilcsojpnieal 
Not«% in this or any other Lecture, unless the teacher dcen* it ex^v=<iieiiC 

8* 
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KXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 3, to Rule 29. Adjoctivos are sometimes imprcpcrlj 
applied as adverbs ; as, iiidinorent honest ; excellent well ; mi- 
serable poor : — She writes elegant ; lie is walking slow. 

Tlie adjnctivcB indiJJ'erentf excellent, and miMerabUf arc hers improporljr 
used, because ailjectivod do not expreae the degree of adjectives or adverbii, 
hut such iiKxIitioutioiid are denolM by adverbs. The phroaet sliould, there- 
fore, be, " indiJJ'erently honest, excellenUv well, iniserMy poor.**^ Elegant and 
aloto are also inaccurate, for it is not the office of the adjective to express 
the inani:cr, time, or place of the action of verbs* and partidplos, but it is 
\he office of the adverb. The constructions should be, "She writes etegmU' 
hf ; Ho is walking aloielyJ** 

You may correct the following examples Heverul times oveTi 
and explain the principles that are violated. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

He speaks fluent, and reasons coherent. 

She reads proper, and writes very neat. 

They once lived tolerable well, but now they are miserable 
poor. 

The lowering clouds are moving slow. 

He behaved himself submissive, and was exceeding careful 
not to give offence. 

Note 4, to Rule 29. Adverbs are sometmies improperly 
used instead of adjectives ; as, '* The tutor addressed him in 
terms rather warm, but mitably to his offence." 

The adverb mitably is inoorroct. It does not express the manner of thr 
action of the verb " addressed," but it denotes the quality of the noun lernu 
understood ; for which reason it should bo an adjective, suitable, 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The man was slowly wandering about, solilanly and dis- 

^xused. 

) le lived in a manner ap'teahhj to his condition. 
The study of Syntax should be p'jevioiuly to that of Punctuation 
He introduced himself in a manner very ahrvptly. 
Conformably to their vehemence of thought, 'was their veho* 

mcnce of gesture. 

1 saw him previously to his arrival. 
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LECTURE Vll. 



OF PREPOSITIONS. 



A Preposition is a word which serves to con- 
nect words, and show the relation between them. 

Tlvp term preposition is derived from the two Latin words, pre^ 
whii'b^jiignifies before, and pono, to place. Prepositions are so 
called^ bccauso they are mostly placed before the nouns and 
|>%noiuis which they govern in die objective case. 

The principal prepositions are presented in the following list, 
which you may now commit to memory, and thus you will be en- 
abled to distinguish them from other parts of speech whenerer 
fou see them in composition. 





A LIST OF THE 


Of 


over 


at 


to 


under 


near 


for 


through 


up 


by 


above 


down 


%*ith 


below 


before 


in 


between 


behind 


into 


beneath 


off 


within 


from 


on upon 


without 


beyond 


among 
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afler 

about 

against 

unto 

across 

around 

amidst 

throughout 

underneath 



betwixt 
beside 
athwart ■ 
towards 

notwithstanding 
out of 
instead of 
over against 
according to 

This list contains many words that are sometimes used as con- 
junctions, and sometimes as adverbs ; but when you shall have 
become acquainted with the nature of the preposition, and of the 
conjunction and adverb too, you will find no difficulty in ascer- 
taining to which of these classes any word belongs. 

By looking at the definition of a preposition, you will notice, 
that it performs a double office in a sentence, namely, it connects 
words, and also shows a relation between them. I will first show 
3rou the use and importance of this part of speech as a connective. 
When corn is ripe — October, it is gathered — the field — men — 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

fVom, according to H. Tooke, is the Anglo-Saxon and Gothick novai Jram, 
oeginning, source, author. ''Ho camc/rom {beginning) Rochester." O/he 
supposes to be a fragment of the Gothick and Saxon noun o/bro, conse- 
quence^ ofibpring, folfower. " Solomon, the son of {fffspring) David." O^or 
mT, in itfl modem acceptation, signifies disjoined, sundered: A piece of {ojJD 
the loa( 18, a piece disjoinedf or separated from the \obL The fragrance </or 
^theiosc. 

JWftgnifies eause. " I write /or your satisfaction :" i. e. your satisfaction 
being the cause. By or &e is tlie imi»erative byth, m the Saxon ketn^ to h^ 
WUi, Uie imperative of vfUhan, to join ; or, wh««* •oM»«i\fenX\ft\(>^^'5& >»>j^ 
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who go— hill — ^hill — baskets, — which they put the earf Tou 
perceive, that in this sentence there is a total want of connexion 
and meaning , but let us fill up each vacancy with a prepositioiii 
and the sense will be clear. '^ When com is ripe, in October, it 
IS gathered in the field by men, who go from hill to hill tcith has 
kets, into which they put the ears." 

From this illustration you are convinced, no doubt, that oui 
language would be very deficient without prepositions to connect 
the various words of which it is composed. It would, in fact, 
amount to nothing but nonsense. There is, however, another 
part of speech that performs this office, namely, the conjunction. 
This will be explained in lecture IX. ; in which lecture you will 
learn, that the nature of a preposition, as a connective particle, is 
nearly allied to that of a conjunction. In the next place I will 
show you how prepositions express a relation between words. 

The boy's hat is under his arm. In this expression, what re- 
lation does the preposition under show ? You know that hoi ana 
arm are words used as signs of two objects, o/ ideas ; but under 
is not the sign of a thing you can think of: it is merely the sign 
of the relation existing between the two objects. Hence you may 
perceive, that since the word under is the sign of the relation ex- 
isting between particular ideas, it also expresses a relation exist- 
ing between the words hat find arm^ which words are the repre- 
sentatives of those ideas. 

The boy holds his hat in his hand. In this sentence the pre- 
position tn shows the relation existing between hoi and hand^ oi 
the situation, or relative position, each has in regard to the oth^. 
And, if I say, The boy's hat is on his head, you perceive that on 
shows the relation between hat and head. Again, in the expres- 
sions, The boy threw his hat up stairs — under the bed — behind 
the table — through the window — over the house— acroM the 
street — into the water — and so on, )ou perceive that the several 

prepositions express the different relations existing between tho 

I ■ I — ■*- 

than, io be. "I will go toith him." '* 1 1 join him, will go.** in oomes (roai 
the Gothick nonn htnoj the interiour of the body ; a cave or celL J^md 
from bodOf the first outward boundar]^. ^mang is the past part, of gmnaen- 
gan, to mingle. Through or thormigh is the Gothick substantive ifouro, or thi 
Teutonick thunih. It means passage, gate, door. 

Before — be-fore, be-hind, be-loio, be-sUe, be-tides, be-netUh, are fimned bj 
combining the imperative be, with the nouns ^e, khd^ low, Me^ netilL 
Keath — Saxon neolhaii, neothe^ has the same signification as fifldfar. Be 
tween, be-twixt — be and ttvain. A dual preposition, ffr yrnil ftijwilwL 
Beyond a plflc-e, means, be passed that place. 

J>irolvnthstandmg — not-^tmidr-ing-wUh, nol-toUhttandlng. "Any orto te 
the contrary not-withstanding" (this order;) i. e.nol efiectually witMsiAig 
or opposing it. 
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hat and die other nouns, stairs, bed^ tablcy tinndoip, hotise^ strett, 
and water. 

A preposition tells tohere a thing is : thus, '* The pear is on 
the ground, under the tree." 

Prepositions govern the objective case, but they do not ex 
press an action done to some object, as an active-transitive verb 
or participle does. When a noun or pronoun follows a preposi- 
tion, it is in the objective case, because it is the object of the 
etation expressed by the preposition,, and not the object of an 
action. 

1 can now give you a more extensive explanation of the 06- 
jective case, than that which was given in a former lecture. 1 
have already informed you, that the objective case expresses the 
object of au action or of a relation ; and, also, that there are 
Ikrec parts of speech which govern nouns and pronouns in the 
objective case, namely, active-transitii^e verbs, participles denved 
from transitive verbs, and prepositions, A noun or pronoun in 
Ihe objective case, cannot be, at the same time, the object of 
}tn action and of a relation. It must be either the object of an 
action or of a relation. And I wish you particularly to remem- 
lier, that whenever a noun or pronoun is governed by a transi- 
tive verb or participle, it is the object of an action ; as, The tutor 
instructs his pupils ; or. The tutor is instructing his pupils; but 
whenever a noun or pronoun is governed by a proposition, it is 
ihe object of a relation ; as. The tutor gives good instruction to 
his pupils. 

Before you proceed to parse the following examples, please 
10 review this lecture, and th?m the whole seven in the manner 
previously recommended, namely, read one or two sentences, 
and then look off your book and repeat them two or three times 
over in your mind. This course will enable you to retain the 
most important ideas advanced. It* you wish to proceed with 
ease and advantage, you must have the subject-matter of the pre- 
ceding lectures stored in your mind. Do not consider it an un- 
pleasant task to comply with my requisitions, for when you shall 
have learned thus far, you will understand seven parts of speech; 
and only three more will remain to be learned. 

If you have complied with the foregoing request, you may com- 
mit the following order, and then proceed in parsing. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

7%c order of parsing a Preposition, is — a 
preposition, and why? — what does it connect! — 
what relation does it show ? 
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'* He saw an antelope in the toildei'ness.^ 

in is a preposition, a word which serves to connect wonLi, anJ 
■how tne relation between them — it connects the words *^ ante- 
lope" and '' wilderness" — and shows the relation between them. 

JVtldeme3s is a noun, the name of a place— com. the name o1 
a sort or species — neut. gend. it denotes a thing without sex — 
third pers. spoken of — sing. num. it inq>lies but one — and in the 
objective case, it is the object of the relation expressed by the 
preposition " in," and governed by it, according to 

Rule 31. Prntosiiions govern the objective case. 

The genius of our language will not allow us to say. Stand 
before he ; Hand the paper to they. Prepositions require the 
pronoun following them to be in the objective form, position, or 
case ; and this requisition amounts to government. Hence we 
•ay, " Stand before him ;" " Hand the paper to £^em." Every 
preposition expresses a r'elation, and every relation must have 
an object : consequently, every preposition must be followed by 
a noun or pronoun in the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The all-wise Creator bestowed the power ol speech upos 
man, for the most excellent uses. Augustus heard the oratot 
pleading the client's cause, in a flow of most powerful eloquence. 
Fair Cynthia smiles serenely over nature's soft repose. Life'a 
varying schemes no more distract the labouring mind of man. 
Septimius stabbed Pompey standing on the shore of Eg3l>t. 

A beam of tranquillity of\en plays round the heart of the truly 
pious man. The thoughts of former years glide over my souL 
like swifl-shooting meteors over Ardven's gloomy vales. 

At the approach of day, night's swifl dragons cut the cloudi 
full fast ; and ghosts, wandering here and there, troop home to 
church-yards. 

Love still pursues an ever devious race. 
True to the winding lineaments of grace. 

Note. — The words my and am/ you need not parse. The noun ** raeteon^" 
following the adverb " like," is in the objective case, and governed by uhU 
understood, according to Note 2, under Rule 32. The noun " home** ii 
governed by to understood, according to Rule 32. 

REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS AND VERBS. 

A noun or pronoun in the objective case, is often ^vemod by a prepos 
tion understood ; as, ** Give him that book ;** that is, " Give tut book k 
him j" " Ortu^l was one day wandering," &c that is, on one day^. " Mi^ 
cy gives ^ffUctum a grace ;" that is, Mercy gives a grace to affliction. Sm 
Note 1, under Rule 32. 

To be able to make a proper use of prepositions, particular attratioa P 

requisite. There is a peculiar propriety to be observed in the use ofly lal 

iMOri/ as, "He walks tcUh a staff by nvMmWgVvl-;* <* ^{'wm t«lr<m bf Rtnts* 
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lam, mnd killed with a sword." Put the one prepositioii for thfi other, and 
■ay. ■* He walks by a stafTtoitA moonlight ;" ** He was taken wiih strataJsem, 
ana killed hy a sword ;" and it will appear, that the latter ezpressiona dif- 
fiar iioni tiie rormer in signification, more than, one, at first view, would ba 
apt to isiagine. 

Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition ; as, to typhoid, to 
wttAstand, to ooerlook ; and this composition gives a new meaning to the 
ferb ; aa, to understand^ to toifAdraw, to /brgive. But the preposition is 
more frequently placed after the verb, ana separately firom it, like an ad- 
feib| in which aituation it does not less afiect the sense of the verb, and 
give it a new meaning ; and in all instances, whether the preposition is 
placed either before or after the verb, if it gives a new meaning to the verb, 
It may be conmdered as a part of tht verb. Thus, to east means to throw ; 
but to cast ftp an account, signifies to compute it j therefore tip is a part of the 
verb. The phrases, to fall on^ to bear out, to give over, convey veiy -diffisrent 
■neanings fit>m what they would if the prepositions on, out, and every were not 
ased. Verbs of this kind are called eoiitpeimd verba. 

You may now answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term preposition derived ? — Why is 
1 thus named? — Rep<:e.1 the list of prepositions. — Name the 
diree parts of speech \\uki govern nouns and pronouns in the 
objective case. — ^WIvc^a is a noun or pronoun in the objective 
case, the object of an action? — ^When is it the object of a rela- 
tion ? — Repeat the order of parsing a preposition. — ^What rule 
do you apply in par^'iig a noun or pronoun governed by a pre- 
position ? — Does eve y preposition require an objective case 
after it ? — Is a noun or pronoun ever governed by a preposition, 
understood? — Give examples. — What is said of verbs com- 
pounded of a verb and preposition ? — Give the origin and mean- 
ing of the prepositions explained in the Philosophical Notes 



LECTURR VIII« 



OF PRONOUNS. 



A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
uid ffenendly to avoid the too frequent repetition 
of tne same word. A pronoun is, likewise, 
«onietimes a substitute for a sentence, or mem 
bcr of a sentence. 
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The word p'onoun comes from the two Latin iMordfly pro, 
which means /oi*, or instead of, and nomcii, a namcy or nowk 
Hence you perceive, that pronoun means ybr a noun, or mMltaii 
of a noun. 

In the sentence, '< The man is happy ; he is benevolent , Ha 
is useful ;" you perceive, that the word lu is used instead of the 
noun man; consequently he must be a pronoun. You obseive, 
too, that, by making use of the pronoun he in this sentence, we 
avoid the repetition of the noun man, for without the prouo«n, 
the sentence would be rendered thus, << The man is happy ; (he 
man is benevolent ; the man is useful." 

By looking again at the definition, you will notice, that pro- 
nouns always stand for nouns, but they do not always avoid the 
repetition of nouns. Repetition means repeating or mentioning 
the same thing again. In the sentence, '* I come to die foi my 
country," the pronouns, /and my, stand for the name of the per- 
son who speaks ; but they do not avoid the repettiion of that 
name, because the name or noun for which the pronouns are 
used, is not mentioned at all. Pronouns of the thi^*d person, 
generally avoid the repetition of the nouns for which they stand ; 
but pronouns of the first and second pci son, sometimes ^void 
the repetition of nouns, and sometimes they do not. 

A little further illustration of the pronoun will show you itf 
importance, and, also, that its nature is very easily compre- 
hended. If we had no pronouns in our language j we should be 
obliged to express ourselves in this manner : '' A woman went 
to a man, and told the man that the man was in danger of being 
murdered by a gang of robbers ; as a gang of robbers had road6 
preparations for attacking the man. The man thanked the wo- 
man for the woman's kindness, and, as the man was imable to 
defend thd^jnan's self, the man Icfl the man's house^ and went 
to a neighbour's." 

This would be a laborious style indeed ; but, by the help of 
pronouns, we Qan express the same ideas with far greater ease 
and conciseness : " A woman went to a man, and told htn^ 
that he was in great danger of being murdered by a gang of rob j 
bers, who had made preparations for att&cking him. He thank- 
ed her for her kindness, and, as he was unable to defend hivH' 
self, he left his house and went to a neighbour's." 

If you look at these examples a few moments, you cannot bft 
at a loss to tell which words are pronouns ; and yotf will ob- 
serve, too, that they all stand for nouns. 

Pronouns are generally divided into three 
/dnds, the Personal^ the Jldjective, and the lU' 
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lahve pronounis. They are all known by the 
lists. 

1. OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Personal Pronouns are distinguished from 
the relative, by their denoting the person of the 
nouns for which they stand. There are five of 
them ; /, thou, he^ she, it ; with their plurals, 
TVe, ye or you, they. 

To pronouns belong gender, person, number, 
and case. 

Gender. When we speak of a waw, we say, he^ hisj him ; 
when wo speak of a woman, we say, she, hers, her ; and when 
we speak of a thing, we say iL Hence you perceive, that gen- 
der belongs to pronouns as well as to nouns. Example ; " The 
general, in gratitude to the lady, offered her his hand ; but she, 
not knowing him, declined accepting t7." The pronouns his 
and him, in this sentence, personate or represent the noun g"c- 
neral ; they are, therefore, of the masculine gender : her and 
she personate lady ; therefore, they are feminine : and it repre- 
sents hand; for which reason it is of the neuter gender. This 
illustration shows you, then, that pronouns must be of the same 
gender as the nouns are for which they stand. But, as it relates 
to the variation of the pronouns to expiess sex, 

Gender has respect only to the third person 
sinj^lar of the pronouns, he, she, it. He is mas- 
cuhne ; she is feminine ; it is neuter. 

You may naturally inquire, why pronouns of the first and 
second persons are not varied to denote the gender of their 
nouns, as well as of the third. The reason is obvious. The 
first person, that is, the person speaking, and the second person, 
dr the person spoken to, being at the same time the subjects of 
the discourse, are supposed to be present ; from which, and other 
circumstances, their sex is commonly known, and, iNerefore, 
the pronouns that represent these persons, need not be m irked 
by a disthiction of gender ; but the third person, that u, the 
person or thing spoken of, being absent, and in many respects 
unknown, necessarily requires the pronoun that stands for it, to 
be marked by a distinction of gender. 

In parsing, we sometimes apply gender to pronouns of the 
first and second person, and also to the plural umto^mx ^^ "^b^ 
third person : but thes6 have no pecuWac tottcv lo teoaXfe ^^ewa 

9 
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rder y therefore they have no agreement, in this reapecta wnt 
nouns which they represent* 

Person. PronouDs have three persons in each 
number. 

/, is the first person 1 

TTumj is the second person > Singular. 

Hcj she^ or t/, is the tnird person J 

We^ is the first person t 1 

Ye or yoi/} is the second person > Plural. 

They^ IS the third person J 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, when you 
reflect, that there are three persons who may be the subject of 
any discourse : first, the person who speaks, may spe^ of him- 
self ; secondly, he may speak of the person to whom he address- 
es himself; thirdly, he may speak of some other person ; and 
as the speakers, the persons spoken to, and the persons spoken 
(^, may be many, so each of these persons must have a plural 
number. 

Pronouns of the second and third person, always agree m 
person with the nouns they represent ; but pronouns of the first 
person, do not. Whenever a pronoun of the first person is used, 
it represents a noun ; but nouns are nefoer of the first person, 
therefore these pronouns cannot agree in person witfi thev 
nouns. 

Number. Pronouns, like nouns, have two 
numbers, the singular and the plural ; as» /» thtm^ 
he; wey ye or youj ihev. 

Case. Pronouns nave three cases, the no- 
minative, the possessive, and the objective. 

In thej^ext place I will present to you the dtcUnsum of the 
personal pronouns, which declension you must commit to me- 
mory before you proceed any further. 

llie advantages resulting from the committmg of the follow- 
ing declension, are so great and diversified, that you camiot be 
too particular in your attention to it. You recollect, that it is 
Bomtttimes very difficult to distinguish the nominative case of a 
noun from the objective, because these cases of nouns are not 
marked by a difference in termination ; but this difficulty it 
removed in regard to the personal pronouns, for their cases are 
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LECTURE VII. 



OF PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a word which serves to con- 
nect words, and show the relation between them. 

Th^ term preposition is derived from the two Latin words, pre^ 
whicbijiignifies before^ and pono^ to place. Prepositions are so 
caUed, because they are mostly placed before the nouns and 
p%nouns which they govern in die objective case. 

The principal prepositions are presented in the following list, 
which you may now commit to memory, and thus you will be en- 
abled to distinguish them from other parts of speech whenever 
)rou see them in composition. 



oi 
to 
for 
by 

Jii 
into 

within 
ivithout 

This list contains many words that are sometimes used as con- 
junctions, and sometimes as adverbs ; but when you shall have 
become acquainted with the nalwre of the preposition, and of the 
conjunction and adverb too, you will find no difficulty in ascer- 
taining to which of these classes any word belongs. 

By looking at the definition of a preposition, you will- notice, 
that it performs a double office in a sentence, namely, it conneeta 
words, and also shows a relation between them. I will first show 
you the use and importance of this part of speech aa a connective* 
When corn is ripe — October, it is gathered — ^the field — men — 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

fVom, according to H. Tooke, is the Anglo-Saxon and Gothick noun Jhnn, 
oeginning, source, author. " He csunc from (beginning) Rochester.** Of he 
■apposes to be a fhifinent of the Gothick and Saxon noun c/bro, conte- 
quence^ ofispring, follower. ** Solomon, the son of {(^spring) David." Of ox 
OT, in Its modem acceptation, signifies disjoined^ sundered: A piece of {off) 
tne Ioa( is, a piece disjoined, or separtUed from the load The fragrance ifoi 
ff the rose. 

JW* signi6es cause, " I write for 3roar satisfaction :** i. e. your satisfaction 
beinc the cause. By or 6e is tlie imperative byth^ of the «Saxon Resits tA \&^ 
WUk, the imperative of tm/zUn, to join ; ot, YrV\«<^ »oM^«t^fi.x^^.^»V^\^ 'nb>|i 
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over 


at 


aOer 


betwixt 


under 


near 


about 


beside 


through 


up 


against 


athwart • 


above 


down 


unto 


towards 


below 


before 


across 


notwithstanding 


between 


beliind 


around 


out of 


beneath 


off 


amidst 


instead of 


from 


on upon 


throughout 


over aeainst 
according to 


beyond 


among 


underneath 
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UKd as the rcpreftCDtrntive of a singular noun, this word retains its origins' 
plundfonn ; and, therefore, the verb connected with it, should always be 
pluraL Inattention to this peculiarity, has betrayed some writers into the 
erroneous concludiun, that, because yon implies unity when it represents a 
■nfl«ilar noun, it ouglit, wlicn thus cnipktyed, to be tollowod hy a singnlai 
Tcro ; as, " Wlieii was you llierc ?" " How far ic« y<nt from the parties?" Such a 
construction, liowever, is not supported by goodugagCj nor by analogy. It is as 
manifest a solecism as to say. We am, or we is. Were it, in any case, admissi- 
ble to connect a singular verb \vii!i i/oh, the use of ira.« would still be ungrara 
inatical, for this form of the verb is ctin'liied to the first and third persons, 
nd you is second ficrson. Wa^t beins second person, it »voukl approximate 
nearer to correctness to say, you icast. We never use the singular of the 
present tense with you ; — you art, vou it ; you valkesi, you laalks. Wiy, 
'linn, should any utleinpt be made to force a usaije so iinnatiirul and gratuitous 
un the connectiiii; of tiie sin^ilar verb in the past tense wi' ' ; his pnmoun ? In 
oi'ery point of view, the coiistniction, "When irere yon .acre?" " How fai 
were yon from the paitics /'* is {jrcferable to the other. 

3. The words /iiy, f/ti/, his, her, our, your, Ihtir, are, by many, denominated 
possesiive atljectire pronouns; liiit tiiey always stand for nouns in the posses- 
stf o case. They oujtlit, therefore, to'bc classed with the penontd pronouns. 
Hiat principle of classilication which ranks them witli the adjective pronouns, 
woulfl also throw all nouns in the possessive case among the adjectives. 
Kxampio : " The lady gave the gentleman her watch for his horse.** In this 
Bontoncs her punwmatos, or stands for, the noun "lady,** and his represents 
^' gentleman.*' This fact is clearly shown by rendering the sentence thus 
" The lady gave the gentleman tlic lady'^s watch for the genUetnatVs horse.** 
If lac/y*f and geniletnasCs arc nouns, Aer and his must be personal pronouns. 
Tlio same remarks apply to my, thy, our, your, their and its. This view ol 
those wortis may bo objtH:tcd to by those wlio speculate and refine upon the 
principles of granuuar until they prove their non-existence, but it is believed, 
nevertheless, to be based on sound reason and common sense. 

4. Mine, thine^ his^ hers, ours, yours, theirs, have, by many respectable 
grammarians, \men eonsiden.Hl merely tlie possessive eases of personal pro- 
nouns, wliilrtt, by others, they have been denominated pronouns or nouns in 
the nominative or ohjiH'tive case. It is believed, however, tliat a little atten- 
tion to the nu^aning and otUet^ of these words, will clearly show the impro- 
priety of both thesi' ela:»sineations. Tliose who pursue tl'ie former arran^e- 
mout, allege, that, in the examples, ** Vou may nnacino what kind of faith 
theirs was ; My i»leasures are past ; hi-rs and yours are to come; they ap 
plaudiul his conduct, but eoiuleuuu'd hers and i/owr.s," the words theirs, hers^ 
anil yours, are personal prouotms in the {Htsi^essive case, and governed by 
thoir roHpeclive nouuri understood. To j>rove this, they construct the sen- 
tftnees thus, " yon may iuui^ine wliat kind of faith their faith was; — htr 
pleiuures and your tJeasurrs are to cvtine ; — hut condemned her contluct and 
your conduct ;^^ or thus, "Vou may ima:;ii»e what kind of faith the faith ol 
them was ; — the pleasures of her'and the pleasures of you, are to come, — 
but condemned the conduct of her and tiic conduct of you." But these con- 
structions, (both of which arc correct,) prove too much for their purpose ; 
for, as soon as we supply tlie nouns after these ws^s, they are resolved into 
{)ersonal pronouns of kindred meaning, and the nouns which we supply: 
thus, theirs becomes, their faith : hers, her pleasures ; and yours, youi 
pleasures. This evidently gives us two words instead of, and altogether dis 
tinct from, the tirst; so that, in parsiug, their faith, we are not, in reality, 
analyzing theirs, but two other woras of VMiich theirs is the proper representa* 
tive. These remarks also ])rove, with equal force, the impropriety of caUxng 
these words merely 0im})le pronouns or nouns in the nommative or objeetivs 
case. Without attempting to develop the original or intriusick meaning ol 
iiteme plunUzing adjuncts, ne and ii which were, no doubt, formerly detacnsd 
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from tltc pronouns with which they now coaleace, for all practical iiiurpoMf| 
it is aufKiSient for us to know, that, in the present applicatior of tnese pro- 
noani, they invariably stand for, not only the person possessing, but, alto, 
the thing possessed, which |^ves them a compound character. They may, 
!here(>re, be properly denominated Compound Personal Pronouns ; and, 
as they al^vays perform a double office in a sentence by representing two 
other words, ana, consequently, including two caiics, they should, liEe the 
oompowKl relative whal^be parsed as two words. Thus, in the example, 
** You mmy imagme what kind of faith theirs was," theirs is a compound per- 
sonal pronoun, cqwvalent to their faith. Their is a pronoun, a word uaed 
insteaii of a noun ; personal, it personates the persons spoken of, under- 
stood ; third pen. plur. numb. &ic — and in the possessive case, and governed 
by ^ faith,** accoraing to Rule 12. Faith is a noun, the name of a thing ; 
TO. &c — and in the nominative case to " was," and governs it ; Rule 3. Or, 
if we render the sentence thus, '* You may ima^ne what kind of faith tk€ 
fmth qfthem* iK'as,** faith would be in the nominative case to " was," and 
them would be in the objective case, and governed by " of:" Rule 31. 

Objections to this method of treating these pronouns, will doubtless be 
preferred by those who assert, that a noun is understood afYer these worda, 
and not represented by them. But tliis is assertion ^vithout proof; for. if a 
noun were understood, it mi^ht be supplied. If the question be put, whcMe 
liook 7 and the answer be, tmney oursy hers, or theirs^ the word book is inchxt- 
ed in such answer. Were it not included, we might supply it, thus, mine 
hotk^ ours book^ hers hook, and so on. This, however, we cannot do, for it 
woiud be giving a double answer : but when the question is answered by a 
noun in the possessive case, the word book is not included, but implied ; oa, 
Whose book ? John^s, Richard's ; that is, John's book; Richard's bo<^ 

This view of the subject, without a parallel, except in the compounds what, 
whoever, and others, is respectfully submitted to the publick j believing, that 
those who approve of a critical analysis of words, will coincide wiUi me. 
Should any still be disposed to treat these words so superficially as to rank 
them among the simple pronouns, let them answer the following interroga^ 
tory : If ti^Ao/, when compound, should be parsed as two words, why not 
ndnef thbu, his, hers, oiirs, yours, and theirs ? 

5. Jtftne and thine^ instead of my and thy, are used in solemn style, before 
a WHMd beginning with a vowel or silent h ; as, " Blot out all mine iniquities ;" 
and when thus used, they are not compound. His always has the same 
fiifm, whether simple or compound ; as, *' Give John his book ; That desk is 
Ait.** Her, when placed before a noun, is in the possessive case ^ as. Take 
her hat : when standing alone, it is in the objective case ; as, Give the hat 
CoAer. 

VThcn you shall have studied this lecture attentively, and com- 
mitted the declension of the personal pronouns, you may commit 
the following 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Personal Proxoun, 

* In the note next precedmg, it is asserted, that my, thy, his, her, our, 
foar, and their, are personal pronouns. What can more dearly demonstrate 
the correctness of that assertion, than this latter construction of the word 
theirs ? All admit, that, in the construction, << The faith ofthem,^ the word 
them is a personal pronoun : and for this conclusive reason : — it represents 
a noun understood. What, then, is their, in the phrase, " their faith ?** It vv. 
not obyioiu, that, if them is a personal pronoiaii, tKdr icv\sAV\^«^i\fA> Vit ^^ 
latter npreoentt (he same noun as the format* 

9» 
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pronoui), and why ? — ^personal, and why ? — 
person, and why? — gender and number, and 
why ? — Rule : case, and why ? — Rule, — ^De- 
cline it. • ^^^ 

There are many peculiarities to be observed in parsing per* 
sonal pronouns in their different persons; therefore, if you wish 
ever to parse them correctly, you niust pay particular attention 
to the manner in which the following are analyzed. Now no- 
tice, particularly, and you will perceive that we apply only one 
rule in parsing / and my, and two in parsing thou, him, and they 

" / saw my friend." 

./ is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — personal, it 
represents the person speaking, understood — first person, it de- 
notes the speaker — singular number, it implies but one — and in 
the nominative case, it represents the actor and subject of the 
verb " saw," and governs it, agreeably to Rule 3. The nowi. 
case gov, the verb. Declined — first pers. sing. num. nom. I, 
poss. my or mine, obj. me. Plur. nom. we, poss. our or ours, 
ubj. us. 

J[Iy is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — perspnal, 
it personates the person speaking, understood — first pers. it de- 
notes the speaker — sing. num. it implies but oil^ — and in the 
possessive case, it denotes possession ; it is governed by the 
noun ''friend," agreeably to Rule 12. A noun or pronoun in 
Uie possessive case, is govetmed by the noun it possesses* Declin- 
ed — first pers. sing. nom. I, poss. my or mine, obj. me. Plur 
nom. we, poss. our or ours, obj. us. 

''Young man, thou hast deserted thy companion, and lefl hhn 
in distress." 

Thou is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — personal, 
It personates " man" — second person, it represents the person 
spoken to— mas. gend. sing. num. because the noun " man*' 
is for which it stands, according to 

Rule 13. Personal pronouns must agree with the nouns for 
which they stand in gender and number. 

Thou is in the nom. case, it represents the actor and subject 
of the verb "hast deserted," and governs it agreeably to Rulv 
3. Hu nom. case gov. the verb. Declined — sec. pers. sing, 
num. nom. thou, poss. thy or thine, obj. thee. Piur. nom. ye 
or you, poss. your or yours, obj. you. 

Him is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — ^peivonaJ^ 

it personates " companion" — third pers. it represents the per- 

'oa spoken of— mas. gend. abg;. uumb. Vmoaum the nom 
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*' companion" is for which it stands : Rule 13. Pera, pro. ^c, 
(Repeat the Rule.) — Ilim is in the objective case, the object of 
the action expressed by the active-transitive verb "hast left,'' 
and gov. by it : Rule 20. Active-trans, verbs gov. the obj. case. 
Declined — ^third pers. mas. gend. sing. num. nom. he, poss. 
his, obj. him. Plur. nom. the^ poss. their or theirs, obj. 
(hem. 

" Thrice I raised my voice, and called the chiefs to combat ; 
out they dreaded th^ force of my arm." 

Tfiey is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — person* 
dl, it represents " chiefs" — third pcrs. it denotes the persons 
spoken of — ^mas. gend. plur. num. because the noun ** chiefs** 
ts for which it stands : Rule 1^. Pers, Pron, ^c. (Repeat 
<he Rule.) It is the nom. case, it represents the actors and 
subject of the verb '< dreaded," and governs it : Rule 3. Tkt 
nmn. case, gov. the verb. Declined — third pers. mas. gend. 
sing. numb. nom. he, poss. his, obj. him. Plur. nom. they, 
poss. their or theirs, obj. them. 

Note. We do not applj^ gender m parsing the personal pronouns, (ex- 
reptmg the third person singular,) if tne nouns they represent arc under* 
ttood ; and therefore we do not, in such instances, apply Rule 13. But 
vhea the noun is expressed, gender should be applied, and <ioo Rules. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

I saw a man leading his horse slcfwly over the new bridge. 
My friends visit me very often at my father's office. We im- 
prove ourselves by close application. Horace, thou leamest 
many lessons. Charles, you, by your diligence, make easy 
work of the task given you by your preceptor. Young ladies, 
you run over your lessons very carelessly. The stranger drove 
bis horses too far into the water, and, in so doing, he drowned 
them. 

Gray morning rose in the east. A green narrow vale ap« 
peared before us : its winding stream murmured through the 
grove. The dark host of Rothmar s^ood on its bank^ with 
their ghttering spears. We fought along the vale. They fled. 
Rothmar sunk beneath my sword. Day was descending lA the 
westy when I brought his arms to Crotbar. The aged hero felt 
them with his hands : foy^ brightened his thoughts. 

NoTB. JSarace, CkaHu^ and la^&es, are of the lecond person^ and nom. 
tMaeindtpendad: see Rulb 5, and Notb. The first jfm m uted m the nom. 
poM. ana obj. caae. — It representa Charlea, therdbre it is ^ingfiibr in mdm^ 
ahhoui^h plural in form. In the next example, yoii personifies JuiKet, tlior^ 
lore it IS fbind. Giotn is a perfect participle. Fbii following given, is. govern- 
ed by fo understood, according to Note 1, under Rule 3S. Sunoocrisai 
«rand veib. A^ is a ooijanction. The fSitt ftt ipeKiQini.UA'ni\A\HSD* i 
bf repmenlv jftiMflL 
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You inoy tK>w parse the following examples throe tiinef 
over. 

COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS- 

'^Juliet, retain her paper, and present yours,** 
Yours is a compound personal pronoun, representing botb 
the possessor and the thing possessed, and is equivalent to i^otir 
paper. Your is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun— 
personal, it personates "Juliet" — second person, it represents 
the person spoken to— fern, gender, sing, number, (singular in 
sense, hut plural in form,) because the noun Juliet is for which 
it stands : Rule 13. Pers. pron, i$*c. — your is in the possessive 
case, it denotes possession, and is governed by *' paper," ac- 
cording to Rule 12. Ji noun or pron, ^c. (Repeat the Rule, 
and decline the pronoun.) Paper is a noun, the name of. a 
thing — common, the name of a sort of things — neuter gender, it 
denotes a thing without sex — third person, spoken of — sing, 
number, it implies but one — and in the obj. case, it is the object 
of the action expressed by the transitive verb " present," and 
governed by it : Rule 20. ActivC'transitive verbs, govern the 
ohj. case. 

Note. Should it be objected, that yotira does not mean your pttper, anj 
more than it means your book, your house, your any thing, let it be borne in 
mind, that pronouns have no definite meaning, like other words ; but their 
pariicxdar signification is always determined by the nouns they represent 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Julia injured her book, and soiled mine : hers is better than 
mine. My friend sacrificed his fortune to secure yours i his 
deeds deserve reward ; yours merit disgrace. Henry's labouri 
are past; thine are to come. We leave your forests of beasti 
for ours of men. My sword and yours are kin. 

Note. She understood, is nominative to soiled, in the first example : taii 
the substantive part o^mine, after than, is nom. to is, understood : Rut 35. 
The verbs to secure and to come have no nominative. The pronoune ntbUf 
my, yourSf thtncj we, ymtr, ours, my, and yours, personate nouns undentofld 

REMARKS ON IT, 
For the wont of a proper knowledge of this little pronoun ii, nmny gam' 
marians have been greatly puzzled how to dispose of it, or how to aoeooal 
for its multiform, and, seemincly, contradictory characters. It is in gnal 
demand by writers of every oescription. They uae it without ceraii09ji 
either in the nominative or objective case ; either to represent one persoBM 
thing, or more than one. It is applied to nouns in the masculine, feiiiiiiiii% 
or neuter gender, and, very frequently, it represents a member of a sentence 
a whole sentence, or a number of sentences taken in a mass. 

A little attention to its true character, will, at once^ atrip it of all its nqpih 

tery. It, formerly written hit, according to H. Tooke, la the pastpwrtieipla ti 

the Moeso-Gothick verb haitm. It meana, the said, and, thsnioN^ us ilt 

near relative that, meaning, the assumed^ onnnally had no remet, mits ap 

p//eutJon, to number, person, or sender. Mt\aiiwWA!iiiamiaiMrV*kS.lti 
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I id (law) is a wholesome 1^ ; or, that (law) is a wholesome law ; — the 
mmtd (law) is a wholesonn law. " It is the man ; I believe it to he them ;** 
—ike itdd (man) is the man ; thai (man) is the man :. I believe the laid (per- 
tons) to bo them ; I believe that persons (accor4H|g to the ancient applica- 
tion of that) to be Uiem. *^ It happened on a snnimer'a day, that many people 
were assembled," kc^ — Many people were assembled : t7j that, or the said 
(fact or circumstance) happened on a summer's day. 

It, according to its accepted meaning in modern times, is not referred to 
a Aoun understood afler it, but is considered a substitute. *' How is it with 
you ?" that is, How is your slate or coiiditicn ?" " It rains ; It freezes ; il ii 
I hard winter j" — The rain rains ; The frost fi-osts or freezes ; The said (win-l 
ter) is a hard winter. " It is delightful to see brothers and sisters Irvinff in 



unmterruptcd love to tlie end of their days." What is delightful? Totes 
brothers and sUters hinng in unintemmted love to the end of their days, U^ Uds 
Ihin^, is deUghtful. Itj then, stands for all that part of the sentence expresB- 



cd m italicks ; and the sentence will admit of the following construction \ 
" To see brothers living in unintcrniptcd love to the end of ^leir <mrs,is de- 
lightful." 

OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. \/ 

Adjective Pronouns, Pronominal Adjec- 
tives, or, more properly, Specifying Adjec- 
tives, are a kind of adjectives which point out 
nouns by some distinct specification. 

Pronouns and adjectives are totally distinct in their cha- 
racter. The former stand for nouns, and never belong to them ; 
the latter belontr to nouns, and never stand for them. Hence, 
such a thing as an* adjective'proiiowi cannot exist. Eachy 
nnnfj eitheVy this, that, sonie, other, and the residue, are pure 
idjectives. 

Those specifying adjectives commonly called 
Adjective Pronouns, may be divided into three 
sorts ; the distributive, the dernonstraiive^ and the 
indefinite. They are all known by the lists. 

I. The distributive adjectives are those that 
denote the persons or things that make up a 
number, each taken separately and singly. List: 
each, every, either, and sometimes neither; as, 
" Each of his brothers is in a favourable situa- 
tion;" " Every man must account for himself;** 
" J^either of them is industrious.*' 

These distributives are words which arc introduced into lan- 
guage in its refined state, in order to express the'nicest shadcg 
ind colours of thought. '^ Man must account for Aiself ;" 
* Mankind must account for thomseWca i^^ ^^ All mem twqjbX. %!^- 
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count for thuin jelvcis ;" ** AH meny loomen, and chUdrtn^ muil 
account for thomsclvos ;" " F.vcry man must account for him- 'i 
ncHV Each of these assertions conveys, the same fact or i 
truth. But the last, instead of presenting the whole humu 
family for the mind to contcmphitc in a mass, by the peculiar 
force of ererfjy iUslribule.i theiiK and presents each separatelj 
und singly; and whatever is alnrnied of one individuaLib 
•hind instantaneously tr:instt>rs to the whole human race. ^(^L 

Each relates to tw<) or more ptTSoiis or tlunf;.s and signifies eitlicrof Vli 
two, or every one of any nuni!H>r taken 8C|^ratcIy. 

Every relates to several pm-.-ions or tliin'r^ and signifies each one of thfl 
all taken separately. 

Either relates to'/iro jwrvons ur tliin(]:s taken separately, and signifies the P 
one or the other. " Kilker oi the thret^" is an improper expression, li shooi' 1 1 
be, " any of the three." L 

A\ith'er imports not eithfr ; that i«, not one nor the other ; as, "JVUfW r- 
of my fricndi was there.** When an allusion is made to more than ttro^MM b 
should ho used instead of neither j as, *'»Voneof my friends was Uiere." 

11. The demonstrative are those wliich pre- 
cisely point out the subject to which they reute. 
List : this and thaty and their plurals, these and 
those, zxiA former and latter; as, " T%f* is true 
charity ; that is onlj' its image." 

There is but a slight shade of difference in the meaning tni ' 

application of the and IhaL AVhen reference is made to a pu* , 

ticular book, we say, "Take the book ;" but when mre wiatl i 

be very pointed and precise, we say, " Take that book ;** or, il i 

it be near by, " Take //i;» book." You perceive, then, thil ' 
these demonstratives have all the force of the definite artiek^ 
and a little more. 

This and these refer to the nearest persons or thin^, thai and thou to tbi 
mo.'«t distant ; as, " These ^oods are stiperior to those." This and IkmvoA 
rate tlio latter, or last mentioned; that, and fAny^, tlic former, or fint lUSB* 
Honed ; as, ^* Both wealth uykI poverty arc teni])tatior%s ; thai tonds to exdif 
pride, this^ diseontcnl." 

" Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 

** Those call it pleasure, and eontentment, theseJ" 
They, those. As it is the otiiee of the |:>ersonal they to repreiieot a MOi 
|)revi(nisly introduc(;d to our notice, there appears to bo a slight dcptlttfC 
from analofiy in the following application of it : ** They who seek Baarwi^ 
dom, are sure to find h<T: They that sow in tears, sometimes reap in joj.' 
This usage, however, is well established, and tlieyj in such construction^ i| 
generally cinnloyed in preference to those, 

HI. The indejinite are those which express 
theii* subjects in an indefinite or general manner. 
fAst : some, other, any, one, all, such, both, sam$^ 
another^ none. Of these, one and other are de- 
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■ton /ou will leani, not only the cases ofthe pronouns, but, abo. 
theii genders, persons, and numbers. 

DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAJi PRONOUNS. 

FIRST PERSON. 

Sing Plur. 

JSTom. I, we, 

Pass, my or mine, our or ours, 

Obj. me. us. 

SECOND PERSON. 

'Sing. Plur. 

nNom. thou, ye or you» 

Poss. thy or thine, your or yours, 

Obj. thee. you. 

THIRD PERSON 

Mas. Sing. Plur 

^om. he, thejr, 

Poss. his, theu* or theirs, 

Obj. him. them. 

THIRD PERSON. 

Fern. Smg. Plur. 

JVTmd. she, they, 

Poss. her or hers, theu* or theirs, . 

Obj. her. them. 

THIRD PERSON. 

•/Vew/. Sing. Plur. 

JVbm. it, they, 

Poss. its, their or theirs, 

Obj. it them. 

NOTES. 

1. When «e{fis added toAhe personal pronouns, as him«^, myseU*, itacIL 
thcmtelvet, kc they are caUca eowpmnd perswud prcnmms, and are uaea 
)n the nominative <fr objective case, but not in the possessive. 

8. In order to avoid the disagr^Uc harshness of sound, occasioned by the 
freauent recurrence of the terminations est, edst, in the adaptation of ova 
veroe tu the nominative thmtf a modem innovation which substitutes yon for 
th^Uf in familiar style, has generally been adopted. This innovation eontri- 
botes greatly to the harmony of our coUo^uiaJ style. Fou was fonnarir nv 
Btrictnd to the plural number; but now it is eiivg\o^ed \o wpwawaXw 
a simiiiar or a plunU doiiij. I( oucht to be »eco\\ec\«A,VoHrfPi«t^^BB«N 
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fically points out a noun — indefinite, it expresses its subject 
an indefinite or general manner, and belongs to the noun ''man 
according to 

Rule 19. Adjective pronouns belong to nouns, expressed 
understood. 

Others is a compound pronoun, including both an adjecti* 
pronoun and a noun, and is equivalent to other men, Oih 
IS an adjective pronoun, it is used specifically to describe i 
noun — indefinite, it expresses its subject in an indefinite manne 
and belongs to men : Rule 19. (Repeat the rule.) Men is 
noun, a name denoting persons-— common, &c. (parse it in full 
and in the objective case, it is the object of the action expressf 
by the. transitive verb <^ instructs," and gov. by it : Rule 2< 
Aetive'transitive verbs, ^c, 

" 'Flwse books are mine^ 

Those is an adjective pronoun, it specifies what noun is n 
ferred to-demonstrative, it precisely points out the subject I 
which it relates — and agrees with fiie noun ^' books" in tli 
plural number, according to Note 1, under Rule 19. AdjuUt 
pronouns mustjigree in number with their nouns. 

Mine is a compound personal pronoun, including both tfa 
possessor and the thing possessed, and is equivalent to ni 
hooks. My is a pron. a word used instead ofa noun — personal 
it stands for the name of the person speaking — first person, i 
denotes the speaker — sing, number, it implies but one — and ii 
(he poss. case, it denotes possession, and is gov. by '< books,' 
according to Rule 12. (Repeat the Rule, and decline the pro 
noun.) Books is a noun, the name of a thing — common, &e 
(parse it in full ;) — and in the nominative case afler ^^ are," ao 
cordlig to Rule 21. The verb to be admits the same case ajk 
it as before it, ^ 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Each individual fills a space in creation. Every man help 
a little. These men rank among the great ones of the worM 
That book belongs to the tutor, this belongs to me. Some mei 
labour, others labour not ; the former increase in wealth, tb( 
latte^ decrease. The boy wounded the old bird, and stole tb 
young ones. None performs his duty too well. None of thoM 
poor wretches eomplain of their miserable lot^^^ 

NoTB. In pardng the diatributiYe pronomioal adjectives, Nora % imU 
Rule 19, Bhoufd be applied. 

III. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate, in m 
neral, to some ^vord or phrase going beforei whicl 
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is called the antecedent. They are whoj whichj 
and that. 

The word antecedent^ comes from the two Lathi words, ante^ 
beforcy and cedo, to fro. Hence you perceive, that antecedent 
means going before ; thus, ^'The man is happy icho lives virtu- 
ously ; This is the lady who relieved my wants ; Thou who 
lovest wisdom, &e. PFe who speak from experience,'' &c. 
The relative who, in these sentences, relates to the several 
words, man, lady, thou, and we, which words, you observe, come 
before the relative : they are, therefore, properly called ante 
cedents. 

The relative is not varied on account of gender, person, or 
number, like a personal pronoun. When we use a' personal 
pronoun, in speaking of a man, we say he, and of a woman, 
she ; in speaking of one person or thing, we use a singular 
pronoun, of more than one, a plural, and so on ; but thare is 
no such variation of the relative. Who, in the first of the pre- 
ceding examples, relates to an antecedent of the mas. gend. 
third pers. sing. ; in the second, the antecedent is of the fem. 
£;end. ; in the third, it is of the second pers. ; and in the fourth, 
it is of the first ^ers. plur. num. ; and, yet, the relative is in tlie 
aame form in each example. Hence you perceive, that the re- 
lative has no peculiar ybn» to denote its gend. pers. and numb, 
hut it always agrees with its antecedent in sense. Thus, when 
1 say. The man who writes, wlw is masculine gend. and sing. , 
but when I say, The ladies wlw write, who is feminine, ano 
plural. In order to ascertain the gend. pers. and numb, of the 
relative, you must always look at its antecedent.v' 

Who, Which, and ThatI 

Wlio is applied to personSy which to things and 
brutes ; as, " He is 2i friend who is faithful m ad- 
versity ; The bird which sung so sweetly, is 
flown ; This is the tree tohich produces no fruit'' 

That is often used as a relative, to Drevent the 
too frequent repetition of who and which. It in 
applied both to persons and things ; as, " He that 
acts wisely, deserves praise ; Modesty is a qiiaUty 
that highly adorns a woman.** 

NOTES. 
1. fVho Bhould never be applied to aniiuals. The foUowiug application <>f it 
is erroneous : — " He is like a beast of prey, who destToys without pity." U 
nhnuldhv, thill doBiwy n,k.e. \Q 
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9. Who should not be applied to children. It is incorrect to gay, *'Th0 
ekiU whmn we have just seen,** &c It should be, " The child lAcf we hafs 
just seen." 

3. Wkich may be applied to persons when we wish to distinguish onepM^ 
son of two, or a particular person among a number of others ; as, ** Wmck 
of the two ? Which of them is he 7" 

4. That^ in preference to who or whichf is applied to persons when they 
are qualified by an adjective in the superlative degree, or by the pronominal j 
adjective same; as, " Charles XII., kin^ of Sweden, was one of the greaUti 1 
madmen that the world ever saw ; — He la the satne man thai we saw before." ' 

5. That is employed after the interrogative whOf m cases like the follow- 
mg; ''Who that has any sense of religion, would have argued thus 7" 

When the word ever or soever is annexed to a 
relative pronoun, the combmation is called a com- 
pound pronoun ; as, whoever or whosoever ^ whichr 
ever or whichsoever^ whatever or whatsoever. 

DECLENSION OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

Aom. who, Pos8, whose, 06;. whom. 

" whoever, " whosever, " whomever. 

** whosoever, " whosesoever, " whomsoevei 

Which and that are indeclinable, except that whose is some 
times used as the possessive case of which ; as, ^* Is there any 
other doctrine whose followers arc punished ;" that is, the foi* 
lowers of which are punished. The use of this license has ob- 
tained among our best writers ; but the construction is not to 
be recommended, for it is a departure from a plain principle of 
grammar, namely, who, whose, whom, in their applicatioku, ' 
should be confined to rational beings. » \ J 

That may be used as a pronoun, an adjective, and a conjunc- ' 
tion, depending on the office which it performs in the sentence. 

That is a relative only when it can be changed to who ofwhkk 
without destroying the sense ; as, " They that (who) roprove us, ■ 
may be our bc^t friends; From every thing that (which) you see, ! 
derive instruction." That is a demonstrative adjective, when H ' 
belongs to, or points out, some particular noun, either expresti 
ed or implied ; as, '^ Return that book ; That belongs to me * 
Give me that.^* When that is neither a relative nor an adjec- 
tive pronoun, it is a conjunction ; as, '^ Take care that every fivf 
be well employed." The word thatjin this last sentence, can 
not be changed to who or which without destroying the sense, 
therefore you know it is not a relative pronoun ; neither does it 
point out any particular noun, for which reason you know it if 
not an adjective pronoun ; but it connects the sentence, thenw 
fore it is a coniunction. 
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ttjfi^^f particular attention to this elucidation of the word 
UuU^ you will find no difficulty in parsing it When it is a rela- 
five or an adjective pronoun, it may be known by the signs given ; 
and^ whenever these signs will not apply to it, you know it is a 
conjunction. 

Some writers are apt to make ^o free a use of this word. 1 
will give you one example of affronted Ihafy which may serve as 
a caution. The tutor said, in speakingof the word that, that 
that that that that lady parsed, was not the that that that gen- 
tleman requested her to analyze. This sentence, though ren- 
dered melegant by a bad choice of words, is strictly grammatical. 
The first that is a noun ; the second, a conjunction ; the third, 
an adjective pronoun ; the fourth, a noun ; the fiflh, a relative 
pronoun ; the sixth, an adjective pronoun ; the seventh, a noun ; 
the eighth, a relative pronoun ; the ninth, an adjective pronoun. 
The meaning of the sentence will be more obvious, if rendered 
thus ; The tutor said, in speaking of the word that, that that that 
x^hich that lady parsed, was not the that tohich that gentleman 
requested her to analyze. 

WHAT. 

What is generally a compound relative, includ- 
ing both the antecedent and the relative, and is 
equivalent to that which; as, "This is what I 
wanted f that is, that which, or, the thing which 1 
wanted. 

What is compounded of which that. These words have been 
contracted and made to coalesce, a part of the orthography of 
ooth being still retaineel : what — wh[ioh — th']at ; {which-ihaf,} 
Anciently it appeared in the varying forms, tha quay qua tha^ 
qu^thoy qulhaty quhat, hwaty and finally lohat, 

IVhal may be used as three kinds of a pronoun, and as an 
interjection. When it is equivalent to thai whichy the thing tvhichy 
or those things whichy it is a compound relative, because it m- 
eludes both the antecedent and the relative ; as, " I will try 
what (that which) can be found in female delicacy ; What you 
recollect with most pleasure, are the virtuous actions of your past 
life ;" that is, those things which you recollect, &c. 

When what is a compound relative, you must always parse it 
u two words ; that is, you must parse the antecedent part as a 
noun, and -give it a case ; the relative part you may analyze lilce 
any other relative, giving it a case likewise. In the first of the 
preceding examples, thcUy the antecedent part oiwhaty is in th« 
obj. case, governed by the verb " wiU It^ ^"^ 'vrh\c\\^^<^\^^VLN^ 
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part, is in the nom. caso to '< can be found." *^ I have hoaid 
what (i. e. that which, or the thin^ which) has been alleged." 

Whotver and xchosoevtr are also compound relatives, and 
should be parsed like the compound what; as, '' ff^A^ercr take? 
that oath, is bound to enforce the laws." In this sentence 
whoever is equivalent to he who, or, the man who ; thus, '' He 
who takes that oath, is bound," &c. 

Who, which, and wluU, when used in sisking questions, aris 
called interrogative pronouns, or relatives of the interrogative 
kind ; as, " fVho is he ? Which is the person ? What are you 
doing ?" 

Interrogative pronouns have no antecedent ; but they relate 
to the word or phrase which is the answer to the question, for 
their sidisequent ; as, ' ' JVhom did you see ? The preceptor. What 
have you done ? JVbf^ng*." Antecedent and subsequent are 
opposed to each other in signiHcation. Antecedent means' 
preceding, or going before ; and subsequent means following. 
or coming afler. What, when used as an interrogative, is nevei 
compound. 

WIuU, which, and that, when joined to nouns, are speci fy ine 
;^jectives, or adjective pronouns, in which situation they have 
no case, but are parsed like adjective pronouns of the demon- 
strative or indefinite kind ; as, ** Unto which promise our twelve 
tribes hope to come;" ^^IVhat misery the vicious endure! 
What havock hast thou made, foul monster, sin !" 

What and which, when joined to nouns in asking questions, 
are denominated interrogative pronominal adjectives ; as, 
" JVhat man is that ? Which i'oad did he take ?" 

IVfiat, whatever, and whatsoever, which, whichever, nntl which 
itocrer, in constructions like the following, are compound pro 
nouns, but not compound relatives ; as, ** In what charactei 
Butler was admitted, is unknown ; Give him what name you 
choose ; Nature's care largely endows whatever happy man 
will deign to use her treasures ; Let him take which course, or 
whichever course he will." These sentences may be rendered 
thus ; " That character, or, the character in which ButHer was 
admitted, is unknown ; Give him that name, or, the name 
which you choose ; Nature's care endows that happy man who 
will dei^n, &c.; Let him take that course, or the course which 
he will." A compound relative necessarily includes both an an- 
tecedent and a relative. These compounds, you will notice^ 
do not include antecedents, the first psort of each word being the 
article they or the adjective pronoun, that ; therefore they i;an- 
not properly be denominated compound relatives. — ^With ref^ard 
fo the word ever annexed to these pronouns, it is a sinfi;ular fact. 
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that, as soon as we analyze the word to which it is subjoined, 
ee«r is entirely excluded from the sentence. 

What is sometimes used as an interjection ; as, ^' ^uiwhat ! 
IS thy servant a dog, that he should do this? What ! rob us oi 
our right of suffinge, and then shut us up in dungeons !^ 

You have now come to the most formidable obstacle, or, if I 
may so speak, to the most rugged eminence in the path of gram- 
matical science ; but be not disheartened, for, if you can get 
safely over this, your future course will be interrupted with onl> 
here and there a gentle elevation. It will require close appli- 
cation, and a great deal of sober thinking, to gain a clear con- 
ception of the nature of the relative pronouns, particularly the 
compound relatives, which are not easily comprehended by the 
young learner. As this Till, lecture is a very important one, 
it becomes necessary for you to read it carefully four or five 
times over before you proceed to commit the following order. 
Whenever you parse, you may spread the compendium before 
3fou, if you please. 

JBYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Relative Pronoun, 
is — a pronoun, and why ? — ^relative, and why?- 
gender, person, and number, and why ? — ^Rule : 
rase, ana why? — ^Rule. — ^Decline it. 

" This is the man lokom we saw." 

Wkwn is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun— relative, 
it relates to ^ man'' for its antecedent — mas. gend. third pers. 
sing. num. because the antecedent " man" is with which it 
agrees, according te 

Rule 14. Ruaiivt pronouns agree toith their antecedents in 
gmiderypereony and number. Whom is in the objective case, the 
c^ject of the action expressed by the active-transitive verb 
" saw,** and governed by it,agreeably to 

Rule 16. When a nominative comes behoeen the relative and 
Ifcs «er6, the relative is g(memed by the foUounng verfr, or some 
9iher word in its own member of the sentence, 

Whmn^ in the objective case, is placed before the verb that 

K»vems it, according to Note 1, under Rule 16. (Repeat the 
ote, and decline tmo.) 

*' From what is recorded, he appears," &c. 
What is a comp. rel. pron. including both the antecedent and 
the relative, and is equivalent to that wMch^ or the thing to&te^— - 
nrn^f the antecedent part of wkot, \m sl fi<s«ii^'^x«i»ft^ % 

10* 
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fhing— -com the name of a species — ^neuter gender, it has no 
sex — ^third person, spoken of — sing, number, it implies but one — 
and in the obj. case, it is the object of the relation expressed by 
the prep. *' from," and gov. by it : Rule 31. (Repeat the 
Rule, and every other Rule to which I refer.) Which, the rela- 
tive part of wJiat, is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — 
relative, it relates to " thing" for its antecedent — neut. gender, 
third person, sing, number, because the a dent " thing" i.f 
with which it agrees, according to Rule Rel. pron. &c. 

Which is in the nom. case to the verb " is rec ," agreeably to 

Rule 15. The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
tohen no nominative comes belioeen it and the verb. 

" iVhat have you learned ? Nothing." 
What is a pron. a word used, &Ck — relative of the interroga- 
tive kind, because it is used in asking a question — it refers to 
the word " nothing" for its subsequent, according to 

Rule 17. When the rel. pron* is of the interrog. kind, it re 
fers to the word 9r phrase containing the answer to the question^ 
for its subsequent, xohich subsequent must agree vi case with tht 
interrogative. What is of the neut. gen. third per. smg. because 
the subsequent ^' nothing" is with ^vhich it agrees ; Rule 14 
ReL p^on. agree, &c. — It is in the objective case, the object ol 
the action, of the active-transiiive verb " have learned," and 
gov. by it, agreeably to Rule 16. JVheji a nom. &c. See 
Note 1, under the Rule. 

Note 1. You need not apply ^end. pcrs. and numb, to the interrogative 
when the answer to the question is not expressed. 

WHO, WUICH, WHAT. 

Truth and simplicity are twin sisters, and generally go hand in 
hand. The foregoing exposition of the " relative pronouns," is 
in accordance with the usual method of treating them ; but if they 
were unfolded according to their true character, they would be 
found to be very simple, and, doubtless, much labour and per- 
plexity, on the part of the leai-ner, would thereby be saved. 

Of the words called " relatives," xoho, only, is a pronoun; and 
this is strictly persona/ ; more so, indeed, if we except /and ire, 
than any other word in our language, for it is always restrictefi 
to persons. It ought to be classed with the personal pronouns. 
/, thou, he, she, it, ice, you, and they, relate to antecedents, bm 
well as who. Which, that, and lohat, are always adjectives 
They never stand for, but always belong to, nouns, either ex- 
pressed or implied. They specify, like many other adjectives^ 
and connect sentences. 

^%9 supplies the place of vikich or ic/uii, and its perstmtJ 
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Aoim. Who came? i. e. whai man, what womnn, ichalpei^sfm; 
— tchich manj loomon, or peraoHy came 7 << They heard wAo/ 1 
said" — they heard that (thing) which (thing) I said. « Take 
irJiat for whichever) course you please.;" — ^take that course 
which (course) you please to take. *' What have you done ?'* 
1. e. what things act^ or deed have you done ? << Which thine 
I also did at Jerusalem." " Wliich will you take ?" — whieh 
unokf haty or something elset '^ This is the tree which (tree) 
produces no fruit." ,JJ He thai (man, or which man) acts wise- 
ly, deserves praise." "?" - 

They who prefer this method of treating the '^ relatives," are 
at liberty to adopt it, and parse accordingly. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The man who instructs you, labours faithfully. The boy 
^Thom I instruct, learns welL The lady whose house we occu- 
py, bestows many charities. That modesty which highly adorns 
a woman, she possesses. He that acts wiselv deserves praise. 
This is the tree which produces no fruit I believe wnat he 
says. He speaks what he knows. Whatever purifies the 
heart, also fortifies It. What doest* thou ? Nothing. What 
book have you? A poem. Whose hat have you? John's. 
Who does that work 7 Henry. Whom seest thou ? To whom 
gave you the present? Which pen did he take? Whom ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. I heard what he 
said. George, you may pursue whatever science suits your 
taste. Elizsitake whichever pattern pleases you best Whoever 
lives to see this republick forsake her moral and literary institu- 
tions, will behold her liberties prostrated. Whosoever, there 
fore, will be a friend of the world, is the enemy of God. 

NOTE. The noiiiiiuitive case is frequently placed afler the verb, and the 
objective case, before the verb that governs it Whom, in even' sentence ex- 
cept one, koute, modesty^ hook, hat, pen. Mm, the third tehat and which, the re- 
lative part of the first two whatt, are all in the objecHot cose, and governed 
by the several verbs that follow them. See Ruli 16, and Note 1. Tree it 
nom. after is, according to Rulb 21. Thing, the antecedent part of loAo/eter, 
is nom. to " fortifies ;*' which, the relative part, is nom. to "purifies." AV- 
thing is governed by do, and poem, by have, understood. Hermi is ncminai- 
tive to £es, understood. Whie and John's are governed accordmg to Hulk 
IS. / thou, you, hkn, &c represent nouns understood. Him, in the last len- 
tenoc but five, is governed by declare, and / is nominative to declare, Oeorge 
and JSUra are in the nominative case independent : Rule 5. " Whatever 
■eienoe,'' Ice is equivalent to, that science wkich suits your taste ; — " whUh* 
fMr pattern ;" i. e. that pattern which pleases you best. Whoever is a com- 

* The second person sinjnilar of do, when used as a principal vob, ii 
spelled with an e ; thus, ** wnat thraissst, do qiuokly :" but whcr, employ*' 
flda4aaawdliary,the«shoaklbeo|itted;aa ^ DqsI\!^o^^Q^^<^>^«^^^^'^ 

will ftmhtmAnfh^fhTn 
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KdDd relathre ^ &e, the antecedent part, is nominative to ^ will Ipafaold. ' 
ftt igraei with you underetood. jRorsake is in the infinitive n«ood eOet 
"ete:" Rule 85. 

REMARKS ON RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Which ■oraetimes relates to a member of a sentence, or to a wnole seiK 
tence, for its antecedent : as, *' We are required to fear God and 3i<h d his 
oommandmeuts, wkUh is the whole duty of man." ^Vhat is the whole duty 
of man 7 *' To fear God and keep his commandments :" therefore, this phrase 
is the antecedent to which. 

The conjunction as, when it follows ntch, many, or same, is frequently de> 
nominated a relative pronoun ; as, " I am pleased with sxtch as have a refined 
taste ;" that is, with those who, or them who have, &c " Let such as presume 
to advise others, look well to their own conduct ;" that is. Let those, or thorn 
who presume, &c. " jfi many as were ordained to eternal life, believed ;" that 
m, tfty, those, or all who were ordained, believed. '/ He exhibited the sanis 
testimonials as were adduced on a former occasion ;" that is, those testimo- 
nials which were adduced, &c But, in examples like these, if we supply tiie 
dli]Niis which a critical analysis requires us to do, as will be found to be a 
conjunction ; thus, " I am pleased with suck pawns, as those persons are who 
have a refined taste ; Let such persons, as those persons are who presume^** && 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term pronoun derived 1 Do pro- 
nouns always avoid the repetition of noun^*? — Name the three 
kinds of pronouns. — ^What distinguishes the personal from the 
relative pronouns ? — How many personal pronouns are there i 
—Repeat them. — ^What belong to pronouns ? — Is gender ap« 
plied to all the personal pronouns ? — To which of them is ic 
applied ?— Which of the personal pronouns have no peculialr 
termination to denote their gender ? — How many persons have 
pronouns ? — Speak them in their different persons.-*— How ma- 
ny numbers have pronouns ? — How many cases ? — ^What are 
they?-*Decline all the personal pronouns. — ^When self is added 
to the personal pronouns, what are they c411ed, and how are 
they used ? — ^When is you singular in sense ? — Is it ever singu- 
lar in form ? — Why are the words, my^ thy, his^ her^ ottr, yotir, 
theitj called personal pronouns ? — ^Why are the words, tntiM, 
ihiruy his, hers, ours, yours, theirs, denominated compound pers. 
pron.?^— How do you parse these compounds ? — ^^What is said 
of others ? — Repeat the order of parsing a personal pronoun.^ 
What rule do you apply in parsing a pronoun of the first personi 
and in the nom. case ? — ^What Rule when the pronoun is in the 
possessive case ? — ^What Rules apply in parsing personal pro- 
nouns of the second and third person 1 — ^What Rules in parsing 
the compounds, yours, ours, mine, &c.? — ^What is said of the 
pronoun it T 

What are adjective pronouns ? — Name the three kindsi 
— ^What does each relate to? — To JR^t does every relate 1 
—To what does either relate ? — ^What does neither import ?— 
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To what do this and these refer 7 — Give ezampka.-r-To what 
do that and those refer ? — Give examples. — ^Repeat all the ad- 
jective pronouns. When adj. pronouns belong to nouns under- 
stood, how are they parsed ? — ^AVhen they stand for, or represent 
nouns, what are they called ? — Give examples. — ^Repeat tlM 
order of parsing an adj. pronoun. — What Rule do you apply in 
parsing the indefinite adjective pronouns? — What Notes, in 
parsing the distribudves and demonstratives 1 

Wbit are relative pronouns ? — Repeat them. — From what 
words iff the term antecedent derived f — ^What does antecedent 
mean ? — &re relatives varied on account offender, person, or 
number t — To what are who and which applied 1 — ^To what is 
that applied ? — Should who ever be applied to irrational beings 
or childien 1 — ^In what instances may which be applied to per- 
sons ? — Decline the rel. pronouns,— Can which and that be de<> 
clined? — Is that ever used as three parts of speech ?— (Srive 
examples. — What part of speech is the word what ? — ^Is what 
ever used as three kinds of a pronoun? — Give examples. — What 
is said of whoever W- What words are used as interrogative 
pronouns? — GiveexB^ples. — ^When are the words, what, which, 
and that, called adjVpi^? — ^When are they called interroga- 
tive pronominal adjectives? — ^What is said of whatever and 
whichever? — Is wh€U ever used as an interjection? — Give exam- 
ples. — ^Repeat the order of parsing a rel. pron. — ^What Rules do 
you apply in parsing a rdattve? — What Rules in parsing a com 
pound relative ? — ^What Rules in parsing an interrogative?— 
Does the relative which ever relate to a sentence for its ante- 
cedent ? — When does the conjunction aa become a relative ?— 
Give examples. ^ 

EXERC§S& IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 1, to Rule 1 3. When a noun or pronoun is the sub- 
ject of a verb, it must be in the nominative case.^ 
AMio will go ? Him and I. How does tiiiee do ? Is thee well? 

" Him and I ;" not proper, because the pronoun him is the subject of the 
rerb wiU go understood, tnerefore him should be in the nominative case, he, 
according to the above Note. (Repeat the Note.) Him and /are connect- 
ed bj the conjunction andf and lUm is in the obi case, and / in the noniiu 
therefore Rulb 33d, is violated. (Repeat the Rule.) In the second and third 
examples, thee should be thott. accoraing to the Note. The yeifos, does and 
{«, are of the third person, ana the nom. thou is second, for which reason the 
reibe should be of the second person, doat do and art, agreeably to Rvlb 4. 
Fou may correct the other examples, four times over. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Ilim and me went to town yesterday. Thee must be atten- 
tive. Him «\ho \9 rnielcss, will not improve. They can write 
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M well M me. This is the man whom was* expected. H» 
imd I deserve esteem. I have made greater profictency thai, 
him. Whom, of all my acquaintances, do you think was there. 
Whom* for the sake of his important services, had an office oC 
honour bestowed upon him. 

NoT£ 2, to Rule 13. Personal pronouns being used to su^ 
ply the place of nouns, should not be employed in the same 
member of the sentence with the noun which they represent. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

■ 

The men they arlB there. I saw him the king. Our cause 
It is just Many words they dai^ken speech. That noble gene- 
ral who had gained so many victories, he died, at last, in prison 
Who, instead of going about doing good, they are continuallj 
doing evil. 

iVufli^f the preceding examples, the penonaJ pronoun should be omil 
ed, according to Note 8. 

Note 3, to Rule 13. A persona] pronoun in the objective 
ease, should not be used instead of these BndMfiHl 

FALSE SYNT^^^ 

Remove them papers from the desjpf^hve me them books. 
Give them men their discharge, .(observe them three there. 
^Vhich of them two persons deserves most credit. 

In all these examples, those should be used in place of them. The use of 
the personal, them, m such constructions, presents two obiectivcs after one 
ferb or preposition. This is a solecism wluch may be avoided by employing 
to adjective pronoun in its stead. 
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LECTURE IX* 

OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that i$ 
chiefly used to connect sentences, joining two or 
more simple sentences into one compound sen* 
tence: it sometimes connects only words; as, 
" Thou and he are happy, because you are good." 

Conjunctions are those parts of language, which, by joming 
sentences in diflferent ways, mark the connexions and vmrioua de- 
pendances of human thought They helong to language only 
in its refined st^ite. 
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Hie term Conjunction comes from the two liatin words, 
co»f which signifies to^eiher, andjtmgo', io join. A cotyunction, 
rheOi is a word that conjoins, or joins together something. Be- 
fore you can fully comprehend the nature and office of this sort 
of words, it is requisite that you should know what is meant hy a 
sentence, a simple sentence, and a compound sentence, for con- 
junctions are chiefly used to connect sentences. 

A Sentence is an assemblage of words form 
ing complete sense. 

A Simple Sentence contains but one subject, 
or nominative, and one verb which agrees with 
that nominative ; as, " Wheat grows in the field.* 

You perceive that this sentence contains several words besides 
the nominative and the verb, and you will oflen see a simple sen- 
tence containing: many parts of speech ; but, if it has only one 
nominative and on^ finite verb, (that is, a verb not in the infinitive 
mood,) it IS a simple sentence, though it is longer than many 
rompound sentences. 

A Compound Sentence is composed of two or 
more simple sentences connected together ; as, 
*♦ Wheat grows in the field, and men reap it.** 

This sentence is compound, because it is formed of two sim- 
ple sentences joined together by the word and; which word, on 
account of its connecting power, is called a conjunction. If 
we write this sentence without the conjunction, it becomes two 
simple sentences : thus, *' Wheat grows in the field. Men 
reap it" 

The nature and importance of the conjunction, are easily 
illustrated. Afler expressing one thought or sentiment, you 
know we frequently wish to add anodier, or several others, 
which are closely connected with it. Wc generally effect this 
addition by means of the- conjunction : thus, '^ The Georgians 
cultivate rice and cotton;" that is, *^They cultivate ricey acM cot- 
ton." This sentence is compound, and without the use of the 
conjunction, it would be written in two separate, Qimple sen- 
tences: thus, *' The Georgians cultivate rice. Tim cultivate 
cotton." The conjunction, though chiefly used to qonpect seo- 
lonces, sometimes connects only words ; in which capacity it is 
nearly allied to the preposition ; as, '' The sun and (add) the 
planets constitute the solar system." In this, which is a simple 
sentence, and connects two loords. 

A few more examples will illustrate the nature, and exhibit 
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the use of this part of speech so clearly, as to enable you^ulljr 
to comprehend it. The following simple sentences and mem- 
bers of sentences, have no relation to each other until they are 
connected by conjuncticyis. He labours harder — more success- 
fully — I do. That man is healthy — ^he is temperate. By filling 
up the vacancies in these sentences with conjunctions, you will 
sec the importance of this sort of words : thus, He labours 
harder and more successfully than I do. That man is healthy 
because he is temperate. 

Conjunctions are divided into two sorts, the 
Copulative and the Disjunctive. 

I. The Conjunction Copulative serves to con- 
nect and continue a sentence by joining on a 
member which expresses an addition, a suppo- 
sition, or a cause; as, *^Two and three are 
five ; I will go if he will accompany me ; You 
are happy hecatise you are good." 

In the. first of these examples, anci joins on a word that ex- 
presses an addition; in the second, if connects a member that 
implies a BWpwmiion or condiUon ; and in the third, htcaust con« 
nects a member that expresses a cause. 

II. The Conjunction Disjunctive serves to 
connect and continue a sentence by joining on 
a member that expresses opposition of meanrng^; 
as, " The;^ cai^e with her, but they went away 
without her." "- 

But joins on a member of this sentence which expresses, not 
onhr something added, but, also, opposition of meaning. 

The principal conjunctions may bo known by the followin{> 
IbUf which you may now commit to memory. Some words w 
these lists, are, however, frequently used as adverbs, and some 
times 1(8 prepositions ; but if you study well the nature of all th6 
diflerent sorts of words, you cannot be atm loss to tell the pan 
of speech of any word in the language. 

PRILOMPBICAL NOTftS. 

Onsoientykk principles, our cmmeetweSf commonly denominated propoei- 

lloiisitod odajimetioiM, are but one part of speech, the distinction b e twee n 

1>ein(t merely technica]. Some conjunctions unite only wordsy awl 

prepoBitioiMi connect sentences. They are derived from noons anU 

; mild the time has been, when, perhaps, in our language, they did not 

f n t bi m the office of connectives. 

'** I wish von to b^^ieve, that 1 wnnld not wilfiiUy hurt a fly." Here, in tlx 
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LISTS OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

Copulative. And, if, that, both, then, since, for, 
because, therefore, wherefore, provided, besides. 

Dispmctwe. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 
unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding, ne- 
vertheless, except, whether, whereas, as well as. 

Some conjunctions aro followed by corresponding conjunc- 
tions, so that, in the subset^uent member of the sentence, the 
latter answers to the former ; as, 

1. 'riumgh — yti or neveW/te/eM; as, **• ThovLf^h he was rich, 
yef for our sakes he became pour." 

2. Wfce/Acr^— m*; as, " Whether he will go, or not, I cannot 
tell." It is improper to say, " Whether he will go or no." 

3. Eilher — or; as, ''I will eUher send it, or bring it mv« 
self." 

4. jyeilher — nor ; as, '^ J^either thou nor I can comprehend 
it." 

6. As — as ; as, " She is as amiable as her sister." 

6. As — so ; as, '' As the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7. So — as ; as, " To see thy glory, so as I have seen thoo in 
the sanctuary." 

8. So — thai ; as, '' He became so vain, that every one dis- 
liked him." 

NOTES. 

1. Some conjunctions arc used to connect simple sentences only, and form 
Uieni into compound aetitenees ; such as, further, again, besides, &c. Othmr 
are employed to connect simple members only, so as to make them compound 
tnembers; such as, tiian, lest, unless, that, so that, if, though, yet, because, 
as well as, &c. But, and, therefore, or, nor, for, &c., connect eitlier whole 
sentences, or simple members. 

2. Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to connect sentence*; 
as, <* Blessed is the man xoho fcoereth the Lord, and kecpcth his conimand*- 
ments." 

opinion of H. Tookc^ our modern conjunction that^ is merely a demonstrative 
adjective, in a disguised form ; and ho attempts to prove it by the foHowing 
resolution : ** I would not wilfully hurt a fly. 1 wish you to lidievc th/A [m^ 
serlion.^^] Now, if we admit, that that is an adjective in the latter conatme- 
tion, it does not necessarily follow, that it is the same part of speech, nor 
tliat its associated meaning is precisely tlie same, in the former construction. 
Instead of exprcssmg our ideas in two detached sentences, by the former 
phraseology we have a quicker and closer transition of thought, and both 
the mode of employing that, and its Uyferential meaning, are changed. More- 
over, if we examine &e meamng of each oi these conatmctioiia, taken w a 
whole, we shall find, tliat they do not both convey the same ideas. By 41m * 
latter, I assert, positively, that " I would not wilfully hurt a fly ;" whme% 
by tho former, 1 merely wish yoic to believe that '* I would not wdfuUy hot a 



ffyf* but I do not qffirm that as a fact. 
i%al being the past part of iAetui, to 



being the past part of iAetui, to get, tajie, assume, by rwdi ri w|[ .1 as 
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You will now please to tarn back and read this lecture foiir nr 
uvet times over ; and then, after committing the following order, 
y4>u may parse the subsequent exercises. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of pursing a Conjunction, is — a 
conjunction, and why ? — copulative or disjunctive, 
and wliy 7-7- what does it connect ? 

" Wisdom <mcf virtue ybn« the j^ood man's character." 

And is a conjunction, a word that is chiefly used to connect 
sentences ; but m this example it connects only words— copula- 
tive, it serves to connect and continue the sentence by joining 
on a member which expresses an addition — it connects the words 
** wisdom and virtue." 

Wisdom is a noun, the name of a thing — (You may parse it in 
full.) — Wisdom is one of the nominatives to the verb *' fomfi.'' 

Firtue is a noun, th« name, &c. — (Parse it m fuF!:) — and in 
the nom. case to the verb *' lorm," and connected to the noun 
** wisdom" by and^ according to 

Rule 33. Conjunctioiis conned nomts and in'onouns in Ike 
same case, 

Foiin is a verb, a word which signifies to do, &c.— of the third 
person, plureU, because its two nominatives, " wisdom and vir- 
tue," are connected by a copulative conjunction, agreeably to 

Rule 8. Two or inore nouns in the singular numbei'y joined 
by copulative conjuiuiiions^ must have vcrbsy nouns, and pronoum- 
agreeing wilh them in the plural. 

** Wisdom or folly governs us." 

Or is a oonjimction, a word that is chiefly used to connect 
sentences : it sometimes connects words — disjunctive, it serves 
not only to connect and continue the sentence, but also to join 
on a member which expresses opposition of meaning — it connects 
the nouns " -wisdom and folly." 

a participlef iastcad of an adjective, \vc should come nearer to it9 primitive 
cfiaractor. Thus, " I would not wilfully hurt a fly. I wish you to bciiove the 
usnimed \fact or sUUenierU ;] or, the fact assumed or taken," 

If, (formerly written ^if, give, gui,) as previoiisly stated, is the imperative 
of the Anglo-Saxon verb gifan, to give. In imitation of Home Tooke, some 
of our modem philosophical writers arc inclined to teach pupils to render it 
as a verb. Thus, " I will go, Uhe will accompany me;" — " He will accom- 
pany mc Crranl — give that [fact.] I will go." For the purpose of ascertain- 
mg the primitive meaning of tliis word, I have no objection to such a reso- 
lution ; Ixit, by it, do we get tiie exact meaning and force of if as it is ap- 
^Uiea in our modern, refmed state of the language? I troio not. But, admit- 
ttntt n R (TO, auc6 this prove that such a mode of resolving Acntenccs can Ins 
omaniaifuouAiy adon'ed in !r.-i,-nrr-' 'n r-Mumon schools? 1 fweenme it can 
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Governs is a verb, a word that fii^ifies, &c. —of the third 
{person, singular number, agreeing with " wisdom or folly," ac- 
cording to 

Rule 9. Two or n*,ore iumtis singular, joined by disjunctive 
i:onjunction8y must have verbs, noiuis, and pronouns agreeing with 
them in the singular. 

If you reflect, for a few moments, on tlie meaning of the last 
iwo Rules presented, you will see, at once, their propriety and 
importance. For example ; m tiie sentence, " Orlando and 
Thomas, who sltuLij their lessons, make rapid progress," you 
notice that the two singular nouns, Orlando and Thomas, are con- 
nected by the copukitive conjunction and, therefore tlie verb 
make, which agrees with them, is plural, because it expresses 
the action of both its noininativx-^s or actors. And you observe, 
too, that the pronouns who and their, and the noun lessons, are 
fhiral, agreeing with the nouns Orlando and Thonms, according 
to Rule 8- The verb study is plural, agreeing with who, ac- 
cording to Rule 4. 

Rut let us connect these two nouns by a disjunctive conjunc- 
uoa, and sec how the sentence will read : ''^ Orlando or Thomas, 
r/itf studies his lesson, maizes rapid progress." Now, you per- 
ceive, that a different construction takes place, for the latter ex- 
pression does not imply, tliat Orlando and Thomas, both study 
and make rapid piogress ; but it asserts, that either the one or 
the other studies, and makes rapid progress. Hence the verb 
makes is singular, because it expresses the action of the one or 
the other of its nominatives. And you observe, too, that the 
pronouns who and his, and the noun lesson, are likewise in the 
nngiilar, a^rreeing with Orlando or Thomas, agreeably to Rule 
9, Studies is also sinsjular, a^jreeinij wit!] ivho, accordino; to 

ItULE 4. 



not l*€ denied, that instead of teaching the learner to express himself cor- 
(rH'.ily in modern Enghsh, such a resohitlon is merely making him familiar 
H'ith an ancient and barbarous construction which modern refinement has 
ejected. Our forefathers, I admit, who were governed by those laws of ne- 
Lcssity wliich compel all nations m tlie early and rude state of their langiyige, 
li* express themselves in short, detached sentence?, employed j/" as a verb 
H'ficn they used tlie following circumlocution : " My son will reform. Git>« 
'. ttit fact, I will forgive him." But in the present, improved slate of our lan- 
guage, by using i/as a. conjunct tony (for I maintam thai it i.sono^) we express 
•he same tliouglit more briefly ; and our modern mode of expression has, too, 
I dociiled advantage over llie ancient, not only in point of elegance, but also 
iH |MTS|)icuity and force. In Scotland and the north of England, some peo- 
ple still make use of gin^ a contraction of fi^iven : thus, * 1 will pardon my 
S(»n, i^iii he reform.^ But who will contend, that they speak pure Engliah 7 
Btit perhaps the advocates of what they call a philosophical development 
Of' iHPfl^iage, will say, that bv their resolution of sentences, they merely 8up* 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Joseph and his brother reside in New- York. The sun, moon, 
aiul stars, admonish us of a superiour and superintending Power. 
I respect my friend, because he is upright and obliging. Ilenrj 
and William, who obey iheir teacher, improve rapidly. Henry 
or William, who o])eys his teacher, improves very fast. Neither 
rank nor possession makes the guilty mind happy. Wisdom, 
vnlue, and meekness, form the good man's happiness and inte- 
rest : tlicy support him in adversity, and comfort him in pros- 
perity. Man is a little lower than the angels. The United 
States, as justly as Groat Britain, can now boast of their literary 
institutions. 

Note. Tlio verb form m plural, and agrees with three nouns singular, 
connected by copulative conjunctions^ according to Rvlr 8. The verb com- 
fori agrees with ihey for its nominative. It is connected to niypori by the 
conjunction midj a^oeably to Rule 34. Jingels is non>. to are understood, 
ana Grtat RrUmn is noni. to can bwtst understood, aocorcfing to Kqle 35. 

REMARKS ON CONJUNCTIONS AND PREPOSITIONS. 

The saiue word is ocoasionally employed, either as a conjunction, an ad- 
verb, or a prcpo^tion. " I submittei!, Jbr it was in vain to resist ;" in tins 
example, for is a conjunction, because it connects the two members of a 
compound sentcnc-e. In the next it is a preposition, and governs iricUnf m 
the obicctive case : " He contended for victory only." 

In the first of the iblloMrin^ sentences, since h a conjunction ; in the se- 
eond, it is a preposition, and in the third, an adverb ; ** Since we most part, 
let us do it picaceably ; I have not seen him M»et that time ; Our Irien^diip 
conunenced long since," 

" Il3 will repent before he dies ; Stand before me ; Why did you not re* 
turn before" [that or this lime ;] in the first of tliese three examples, before is 
an adverbial conjunction, because it expresses time and connects ; and in 
tlie second and third, it is a preposition. 

As the words of a sentence are often transposed, so are also its mombon^ 
Without attending to tliis circumstance, the learner may sometimes be at a 
loss to perceive the connecting power of a preposition or conjunction, for 
every preposition and every conjunction connects either words or phrases, 
sentences or members of sentences. Whenever a sentence begins with a 
preposition or conjunction, its members are transposed ; as, <* In the days ol 
Joram, king of Israel, flourished tlie prophet Eiisha ;" " Jf thou, seeli the 
Lord, he \vi\\ be found of thee ; but, if thou forsake him, he will cast theeofl 
for erer." 

|ily an ellipsis. If, by an ellipsis, they niean such a one as is necessary to 
the grammatical construction, I cannot accede to their assumption, in 
tcaciiing grammar, as well as in other things, we ought to avoid extremes: — 
we ought neither to pass superficiaUy over an ellipsis ticcessary to the sense 
of a phrase, nor to put modern English to the blush, by adopting a mode of 
resolving sentences that would entirely change the ciiaractcr of our lan- 
guage, and carry the learner back to the Vandalick age. 

Bui comes from tlio Saxon verb, beon-^Uan^ to bo-out. " All were well hd 
{ bt-oiU, Uave-oftl) the stran«ier." <* Man is but a reed, floating on the current 
of time.*' Resolution : ** Man is a reed, floating on the current of time ; liit 
ibe-^d this fact) he is not a stable being.** ' 

And—mied^ aiiV/, and^ is the past part of aNimad^ to add, joim Ji^ en, ond^ 
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** irhen coiilne«s wraps this siiflferin^ clay, 
"Ah, whither ftrays the immortal mind ?" 

Tiiti the words eii, if, anil irAcn, in these examples, connect the members 
01 the retipectivc sentences to which they are attached, will obviously appear 
if we restore these sentences to tlieir natural order, and bring these particles 
oetweeti the members which they t.'onncct: thus, " Elisha the prophet flour- 
ished in the days of Joram kin^' of Israel ;" "The Lord will be found of thee 
^thou seek him ; but he will cast thee ofl* for ever t/thou forsake him : 

" Ah, whither strays the immortal mind, 
** When coldness wraps this siiflering cluy ?" 

As an exerciso on this lecture, you may now answer those 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term conjunction derived? — What is 
a sentence? — What is a simple sentence? — What is a compound 
sentence? — Give examples. — In what respect do conjunctions 
and prepositions agree in their nature? — How many sorts of 
conjunctions are there? — Repeat the lists of conjunctions. — Re- 
peat some conjunctions with their corresponding conjunctions. — 
Do relative pronouns ever connect sentences? — Repeat the or- 
der of parsing a conjunction. — Do you apply any Rule in pars- 
ing a conjunction? — What Rule should be applied in parsing a 
noun or pronoun connected with another? — What Rule in pars- 
ing a verb agreeing with two or more nouns singular, connected 
by a copulative conjunction ? — What Rule when the nouns are 
connected by a disjunctive ? — In parsing a verb connected to 
another by a conjunction, what Rule do you apply? — Is a con- 
junction ever used as other parts of speech? — Give examples. — 
What is said of the words /o?*, since, and before ? — What is said 
bfthe transposition of sentences? 

or one. tVom the same verb, points out whatever is aned, oned, or made ont, 
^nd uso refers to tlie thing that is joined to. added to, or made one with, some 
other person or thing mentioned. " Jiilius and Harriet will make a happy 
pair." Resolution : "Julius, Harriet jonif(^, united, or aned, will ma[ke a hap- 
py pair ;" i. e. Harriet made one with Julius, will make a happy pair. 

Far means cmise. 

Because — be'Cause, is a compound of the verb be, and the noun cause. It 
retains the meaning of both ; as, " I believe the maxim, for I know it to be 
true ;" — "1 believe tiie maxim, be-cause 1 know it to be tnie ;" i.e. the cause 
of niy belief, be, or is, I know it to be true. 

JVbr id a contraction oTne or. A'e is a contraction of )iof, and or, of other, 
ydr is, not ot/ter^wise : not in the other way or manner. 

Else is the imperative ofalesan, wdess, otanlesan, and lest, the past part of 
esan, all signifying to dismiss, release, loosen, set free. " He will be puniih- 
ed, wdess he repent •,''^"'^*Unless,release, give up (the fact) he repenU. he will 
he punished." ^|v 

Though is the imperative of the Saxon verb thafigan, to allow, Kd |^ o 
felon, to get. Yet is simply, get ; ancient g is our mociera y. " Thmtf^ no ilsf 
oie, ^et will I trust in him : — GraaU or allow (the fac ) he slay hm, ' ^ or tv 
krin (the opposite fact) I will trust in him." 

11* 
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QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPIIICAl, NOTES. 

From what fmria of speech are prepomtionB and conj»m^.l''onr denvt^ *- 
WIhU is Home Tooke*8 <HMnion ofthatT— From what is emch of tha follow 
mg words derived, tkat^ ^ 6iif, CR<i, ftceonsf, imt, ehe^ mdeHt iw, tit^^K m^ 
ycf9 



URcrrrRE X. 

OF INTERJECTIONS.— CASES OF NOUNS. 

Interjections are words which express the 
sudden emotions of the speaker ; as, " Mas/ ] 
fear for life;*' " O death ! where is thy sting?** 

Interjections are not so much the signs of thought, as o^ 
feeling. Almost anj word may be used as an interjection ; bm 
when so employed, it is not the representative o^sidislincl idea 
4 word which denotes a distinct conception of the mind, miul 
necessarily belong to some other part of speech. They whc 
wish to speak often, or rather,to make noises, when they hare 
no useful information to communicate, are apt to use words vet} 
freely in this way; such as the following expressions, Ui, la ««, 
^9y O ^y ^ dear, dear ine, surprising, astonishing, and dM 
like. 

Interjections not included in the following list, are genermBj 
known by their taking an exclamation point after them. 
A UST OF THE PRINCIPAL INTERJECTIONS. 

1. 0£ tatinestness or grief ; as, O ! oh! nh! alas^ 

8. Contempt ; as, Pish ! tush ! 

3. Wonder; as, Heigh! really! strange! 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

The term Interjection is applied to those iiuirlicidate ^unds employei 
both by men and brutes, not to express distinct ideas, Irat emotions, ^sb 
mom, or fedings. The sounds employed by human beings in groaning 
sighing, ciying, screaming, shrieking, and laughing, by the aog in baikiii|| 
|iraiwhn^, andwhining, by the horse in snorting ttna neighing, by the shM| 
III bleating, by the cat m mewing, by the dove in cooing, by the dock ii 
qnackijUL uia by the goose in hi^ng, we sometimes attempt to repr eif 
by wwfl| but, as wmim words are the ocular representatives of arUaiUA 
■omids, iney cannot be made clcariv to denote ituHfieidau or iiiJfiitu 
nsUes, Soda indistiiict utterances baong to natural lan£[iiage ; but teg 
Ml below the bounds of regulated speech. Hence, r$al roteijoolieiii an 
not a part of written language. 
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4. CaUiug ; as, Hem ! ho! halloo! 

5. Disgust or aversion ; as, Foh ! fy ! fudge ! away ! 
0. AUentioii ; as, liO ! behold ! hark ! 

7. Reqiusling silence ; a.s, ITiish I hist ! 

8. Salulatian; as. Welcome! hail! all hail ! 

NoTK. We frcmiciitlj meet with what some call an interjecHve pknue; 
fiiich afl, Ungrateful wretch ! impudence ofhopc I folly in the extreme * what 
ingratitude ! awav M'ith him ! 

As the interjection is the least important part of speech in the 
KngHsh language, it will require but little attention. You maj, 
however, make yourself well acquainted with what has been 
fliiifl respecting it, and then commit the 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an Interjection, is — 
an interjection, and why ? 

"O virtue ! how amiable thou art !" 
O is an interjection, a word used to express some passion or 
emotion of the speaker. 

The ten parts of speech have now been unfolded and eluci 
dated, although some of them have not been fully explained 
Before you proceed any further, you will please to begin again 
at the first lecture, and read over, attentively, the whole, observ- 
ing to parse every example in the exercises systematically. You 
will then be able to parse the following exercises, which contain 
all the parts of speech. If you study faithfully six hours in a 
day, and pursue the directions given, you may become, if not a 
critical, at least, a good, practical grammarian, in six weeks ; 
but if you study only three hours in a day, it will take you 
nearly three months to acquire the same knowledge. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

True cheerfulness makes a man happy in himself, and pro- 
motes the happiness of all arotmd him. 

Modesty always appears graceful in youth : it doubles the 
lustre of every virtue which it seems to hide. 

Hie meanhig of those words commcnly called interjections, is easily 
shown by tracing them to their roots. 

Pish and pshmo are the Anglo-Saxon paee, paeca; and are equivalent to 
trumpenf ! L e. tromperie, from iromper. 

J)f or fie is the impcmtive, foe, the past tense, and foh ot faugh, the past 
part, of the Saxon verb ,/um, to hate. 

Zj9 is tlie imperative of look. Halt is the imperative of hedden, to hold, 
Fknwdl^-fiare-weU, is a compound oTfitran, to i[o, and the adverb VfM, It 
means, to go toelL Welcome — wdUeome, signif^ it is toeU that you are 
caott. jffwen comes Grom the French a D'mi, to God ; meaning, I coramead 
fMileOdrf 
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He whO} every morning, plans the transactions of the day) 
and follows out that plan, can'ies on a thread that will guide him 
through the labyrinth of ihe most busy life. 

The king gave me a generous reward for committing that 
barbarous act ; but, alas ! I fear the consequence. 

E'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I set me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And, placed on high, above the storm's career, 
Look downward whore a hundred realms appear : — 

Alias! the joys that fortune brings, 

Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those who mind the paltry things. 

More trifling still than they. 

Note. In the second sentence of the foregoing exerciser, which is gov 
erned by the verb to hide^ according to Rule 16. He is nom. lo carries < 
who is nom. to jdans. Follows agrees with who understood, and is connected 
to plans by and ; Rule 34. What did the king give ? A reioard to me. Then 
reward is in the ohj. cs^e, gov. by gave; Rule 20. Me is gov. by to under- 
stood ; Note 1, Rule 32. The phrase, committing that barbarotts acty is gov. 
by for ; Note 2, under Rule 28. Hour is in the obj» case, gov. by to spmd ; 
Rule 20. Look is connected to set by and; Rule 34. Joys is nom. to are. 
That is gov. by brings; Rule 16. Those is nom. to are underatood. Thsg 
is nom. to are understood ; Rule 35. 

CASES OF NOUNS. 

In a former lecture, I promised to give you a more extensive 
explanation of the cases of nouns ; and, as they are, in many 
situations, a little diflicult to be ascertained, I will now oflfer 
some remarks on this subject. But before you proceed, I wish 
you to parse all the examples in the exercises just presented, 
observing to pay particular attention to the remarks in the sub- 
joined Note. Those remarks will assist you much in analyzing. 

A noun is sometimes nominative to a verb placed many lines 
after the noun. You must exercise your judgment in this matter. 
Look at the sentence in the preceding exercises beginning with, 
" He who, every morning," &c. and see if you can find the verb 
to which he is nominative. What does he do? He carries on 
Si thread, &c. He, theny is nominative to the verb carries. 
What does who do ? Who plans, and who follows, &c. Then 
ivho is nom. to plans, and loho understood, is nominative tc 
follows, 

" A soul without reflection, like a pile 
** Without inhabitant, to ruin runs." 
In order to find^the verb to which the noun soul, in this sen- 
tence, is the nominative, put the question ; What does a sool 
without reflection do t Such a soul rtms to ruin, Kke a 'pil^ 
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without inhabitant Thus you discover, that satd is nominatire 
to runs. 

When the words of a sentence are arranged according to their 
natural order, the nominative case, you recollect^ Is placed be- 
fore the verb, and the objective, after it ; but when the words of 
a sentence are transposed ; that is, not arranged according to 
their natural order, it frequently hsippens, that the nominative 
comes aflery and the objective, before the verb ; especially in 
poetry, or when a question is asked : as, " Whence mHses the 
mtsei'y of the present world 1" "What good Ihing shall 1 do to 
inherit eternal life ?" Put these expressions in the declarative 
form, and the nominative will precede j and the objective /o/^u^ 
its verb : thus, " The misery of the present world arises whence ; 
I sJiali do what good thing to inherit eternal life." 

** Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
" Had, in her sober livery, all things clad." 

" Stem ragged nurse, thy rigid lm*e 

" With patience many a year she bore." 

What did the evening do 1 The evening came on. Gray /tri- 
Hghi had clad what ? Twilight had clad all things in her sober 
livery. £venmg,then,is nom. to came, and the noun things is 
in the objective case, and gbv. by Jiad clad : Rule 20. W^hat 
did she bear ? She bore tliy rigid lore with patience, for, or dur- 
ing, many a year. Hence you find, that lore is in the objective 
case, and governed by bore, according to Rule 20. Year is 
gov. by during understood : Rule 32. 

A noun is frequently nominative to a verb understood, or in 
the objective, and governed by a verb understood ; as, " Lo, 
[there i$] the poor Indian! whose untutored mind." " O, the 
pain [there is /] the bliss [there 15] in dying !" " All were 
sunk, but the wakeful nightingale [was not sunhJ*^~\ " He 
thought as a sage [thinks,'] though he felt as a man [/ce/«."] 
" Jlis hopes, immortal, blow them by, as dust [is hloxcnbyJ*^] 
Rule 35 applies to those last three examples. 

In the next place I will explain several cases of nouns and 
pronouns which have not yet come under our notice. Some- 
times a noun or pronoun may be in the nominative case when it 
nas DO verb to agree with it. 

OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE INDEPENDENT. 

Whenever a direct address is made, the persou 
or thing spoken to^ is in the nominative case inde- 
pendent; as, " James^ I desire you to study " 
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You notice that, in this expression, I address myself to Jam§$; 
that isy I speak to him ; and you observe, too, that there is no verb, 
either expressed or implied, to which James can be the nomina- 
tive ; therefore you know that James is in the nom. case inde- 
pendent, according to Rule 5. Recollect, that xohenever a noun 
is of the second person^ it is in the nom. case independent ; thai 
is, independent of any verb ; as, Selma^ thy halls arc silent ; 
Love and meekness, my lord, become a churchman, better than 
ambition; O Je^'uscdemy Jonisalemy how oflcn would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth hei 
chickens under her wings, but ye would not ! — For a farthei 
illustration of this case, see Note 2, under the 5tb Rule of 
Syntax. 

Note. When a pronoun of the second person is in apposition wiih a noun 
independent, it is ip the some case ; as, " Thau traitor, I detest thee.** 

OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or pronoun placed before a participle, 
without any verb to agree with it, is in the nom- 
inative c?Lse absolute ; as, ^^The su?i being risen^ 
we pursued our journey." 

Sun is here placed before the participle ** being risen," and 
has no verb to agree with it ; therefore it is in the nominative 
case absolute, according to Rule 6. 

Note I. A noun or pronoun in the nominative case independent, is al- 
ways of the second person ; but, in the case absolute, it is generally of thp 
third person. 

2. The case absolute is always nominative ; the followinj^ sentence ift 
therefore incorrect : " Whose top shall tremble, him descending," &c. ; li 
should be, he descending. 

OF NOUNS IN APPOSITION. 

Two or more nouns or prono'ins signifying the 
same person or thing, are put, by apposition^ m 
the same case; as,/' Cicero, the ^ve^i oratory, 
philosopher, and statesman of Rome, was mur- 
dered by Anthon3^" 

JlpposHion^ in a grammatical sense, means something added, 
or names added, in order more fully to define or illustrate the 
sense of the first name mentioned. 

You perceive that Ciccroy in the preceding example, is mere* 
ly the proper name of a man ; but when I give him the three 
additional appellations, and call him a great orator, philosopher^ 
and statesman, you undcratand what kind of a man he was ; that 
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*^^ ^ giving lu0i these three additional numcsy his character and 
anilities as a man are more fully made known. And, surel/i 
you cannot be at a loss to know that those four nouns must be 
in the same case, for they are all names given to the same 
person ; therefore, if Cicero was murdered, the crralor was mur- 
dered, and the philosopher was murdered, and the statesman was 
murdered, because they all mean one and the same person. 

Nouns and pronouns in the objective case, are frequently in 
aiqwsition ; as, He struck Charles the student. Now it is obvi- 
ous, that, when he struck Chmies, he struck the studenty because 
Charles was the student, and the student was Charles ; therefore 
the noun studeiU is in the objective case, governed by *' struck,** 
and put by apposition with Charles, according to Rule 7. 

Please to examine this lecture very attentively. You will 
then be prepared to parse the following examples correctly and 
systematically. 

PARSING. 

" Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, maid of Inistore." 

.Maid is a noun, the name of a person — com. the name of a 
jjort — fern, gender, it denotes a female — second pcrs. spoken 
tfi^sing. num. it implies but one — and in the nominative case 
independent^ because it is addressed, and has no verb to agree 
with it, according to 

RuLB 5. When an address is made, the noun or pronoun ad" 
(Lessedfi^ put in the nominative case iwhependent, 

*' The general being raniomed, the barbarians permitted him 
lo depart." 

Getieral is a noun, the name, &c. (parse it m full :) — and in 
the nominative case absolute, because it is placed before the 
participle *' being ransomed," and it has no verb to agree with 
it, agreeably to 

Rule 6. A noun or pi-otwun placed before a participle, and 
being independent of the rest of the sentence, is in the nomincUive 
case absolute, 

« ITiou man of God, flee to the land of Judah." 

I'hou is a pronouiif a word used instead of a noun — personal, 
it personates " man" — second pers. spoken to — mas. gender, 
.sing. num. because the noun " man" is for which it stands ; 
Rule 13. (Repeat the Rule.) — Thou is in the nominative case 
independent, and put by apposition with man, because it sigm- 
fies the same thing, according to 

Rule 7. Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns^ Jtgni- 
ijing the same thing, re ptU, hj apposition, in the same cote. 
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Jdan is in the iioiuinative case independonti according to 
Rule •*). Flet a<2:recs with thou understood. 

<* Lo ! jyewtoriy priest of Nature, shines afar» 

*' Scans the wide world, and numbers every star." 

J^Tcwlon is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nominative 
case to '< shines :" Rule 3. 

Priest is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nom* casei it is 
the actor and subject of the verb " shines," and pdt byappomtioo 
with '' Newton," because it signifies the same thing, agreeably 
to Rule 7. (Repeat the Rule.) 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Turn from your evil ways, O house of Israel ! Ye fields of 
light, celestial plains, ye scenes divinely fair ! proclaim jour 
Maker's wondrous power. king ! live for ever. The mur- 
mur of thy streams, O Lora, brings back the memory of the 
past. The sound of thy woods, Garniallar, is lovely in my ear. 
Dost thou not behold, Malvina, a rock with its head of heath? 
Three aged pines bend from its face ; green is the plain at its 
feet ; there the flower of the mountain grows, and shakes its 
white head in the breeze. 

The General being slain, the army was routed. Commerce 
having thus got into the legislative body, privilege must be done 
away. Jesus had conveyed himself away, a multitude being 
in that place. I being in great haste, he consented. The rain 
having ceased, the dark clouds rolled away. The Son of God, 
while clothed in flesh, was subject to all the frailties and incon- 
veniences of human nature, sin excepted ; (that is, sin being ex- 
cepted.) 

In the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Elisha. Paul the apostle suffered martyrdom. Come, peace 
of mind, delightful guest ! and dioeU with me. Friends, Ro- 
mans, countrymen, lend mo your ears. 

Soul of the just, companion of the dead ! 
Where is thy home, and whither art Ihou fled ? 

Till Hymen brought his love-de1k(iit9d hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's nwf Bower : — 
The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And mim the hermit sighed, till woman smiled. 

Note. Those verbs in Uaiieks, in the preceding examples, are all in tte 
imperative mood, and second person, agreeing with tAKM, «c^ or yM^ vodar- 
8t<x>d. House of Israel is a noun of multitude. Was rotitoa and maul ftc dbw 
are passive verbs. Art fled is a neuter verb in a passive fonn. CkUki it • 
perfect participle. TiU is an adverbial conjiinction. 
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VThen you shall have analyzed, systematically, every word in 
tl.*"* foregoing exercises, you may answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Repeat the list of interjections. — Repeat some inteijective 
phrases. — Repeat the order of parsing an interjection. — In or- 
der to find tho verb to which a noun is nom. what question do 
you put ? — Give examples. — Is the nominative case ever placed 
after the vcrbT — ^Whent — Give examples. — Does the objective 
case ever cOme before the verb 1 — Give examples. — Is a noun 
ever noni. to a verb understood ? — Give examples. — l^lien is a 
noun or pronoun in the nom. case independent i — Give exam- 
ples. — Are nouns of the second person always in the nom. case 
independent t — When a pronoun is put by apposition with a 
noun independent, in what case is it ? — When is a noun or pro- 
noun in the nom. case absolute ? — Give examples. — ^When are 
ouunB or nouns and pronouns put, by apposition, in the same 
case ? — Give examples. — In parsing a noun or pronoun in the 
nom. case independent, what Rule should be applied ? — In pars- 
ing the nom. case absolute, what Rule t — What Rule in parsing 
noigis or pronouns in apposition ? — Do real interjections belong 
lo written language ? {PhiL J>rote8,) — From what are the fol- 
Ifnpring words derived, pish^fy, loy halt, farewelly welcome^ adieu? 



LECTURE XI. 



OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF VERBS. 

You have now acquired a general, and, I may say, an exteiif 
sive, knowledge of nine parts of speech ; but you know bU 
little, as yet, respecting the most important one of all ; I mean 
the Yerb. I Willi therefore, commence this lecture by giving 
you an explanation of the Moods and Tenses of verbs. Have 
the goodness, however, first to turn back and read over Lec- 
ture II. and reflect well upon what is there said respecting the 
Kerb ; after which I will conduct you so smoothly through the 
loods and tenses, and the conjugation of verbs, that, instead of 
iinduig yourself involved in obscurities and deep intricacies, you 
will scarcely find an obstruction to impede your progrei* 

12 
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I. OP THE MOODS. 

The Mood or Mode of a verb means the tnan 
iici* in which its action, passion, or being is repre 
sen ted. 

When I wish to assert a thing, positively, I use the dedans 
Hoe or indicative mode; as, The man walks; but sometimes tb( 
action or occurrence of which I wish to speak, is doubtful 
and then I must not declare it positively, but I must adopt 
another mode of expression; thus, If the man wal^ he will le* 
fresh himself with the bland breezes. The second mode or 
manner of representing the action, is called the subftmctive or 
coiuHHonal mode. 

Again, we sometimes employ a verb when we do not wish 
to declare a thing, nor to represent the action in a doubtful or 
conditional manner; but we wish to command some one to act 
We then use the in^ercdive or commanding mode, and say, 
FFd%, sir. And when we do not wish to command a man to 
act, we sometimes allude to his power or ability to act This 
fourth mode of representing action, is called the potential mode; 
as, He can walk; He could walk. The fifUi and last mode, 
called the infinitive or unlimited mode, we employ in expressing 
action in an unlimited manner; that is, without confining it, in 
respect to number and person, to any particular agent; as, 
To walk, to ride. Thus you perceive, that the mood, mode or 
manner of representing Uie action, passion, or being of a verb, 
must vary according to the different intentions of the mind. 

Were we to assign a particular name to every change in the 
mode or manner of representing action or being, the number of 
moods in our language would amount to many hundreds. But 
tliis principle of division and arrangement, if followed out in de- 
tsul, would lead to great perplexity, without producing any bene- 
ficial result The division of Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, is 
much more curious than instructive. He has fourteen moods: 
his interrogative, optative, hortative, promisswe, precautive, r^ 
fuisitive, enundatwe, &c. But as far as philosophical accuracj 
and the convenience and advantage of the learner are conceni- 
ed, it is believed that no arrangement ui nreferable to the fol- 
lowing. ' I am not unaware that plausible objections may be 
raised against it; but what arrangement cannot be objected to? 

There are five moods of verbs, the Indictive the 
Subjunctive, the Imperative, the Potential, and th^ 
Infinitive. mk 
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The Indicative Mood simply indicates or de- 
clares a thing ; as, " He torites :^ or it asks a 
question ; as, " Does he write ? Who wrote that V* 

The term indicative^ comes from the Latin indicoy to declare. 
Hence, ths legitimate province of the indicative mood,is to de- 
^e things, whether positively or negatively ; thus, positively^ 
[e come with jne ; negatively, He came not with me. But in 
^order to avoid a multiplication of moods, we extend its meaning, 
• ^d use the indicative mood in asking a question ; as, lYho came 
-^U you ? 

The subjunctive mood being more analogous to the indica- 
tive in conjugation, than any other, it ought to be presented 
next in order. This mood, however, differs materially from the 
indicative in sense ; therefore you ought to make yourself well 
acquainted with the nature of the indicative, before you (;om- 
mence with the subjunctive. 

The Subjunctive Mood expresses actions 
passion, or being, in a doubtful or conditional 
manner: or, 

When a verb is preceded by a word that ex- 
presses a condition, doubt, motive, wish, or sup- 
position, it is in the Subjunctive Mood ; as, " If 
he study 9 he will iinprove; I will respect him, 
though he chide me ; He will not be pardoned, mi- 
less ne repent ; Had he been there, he would have 
conquered ;" (that is, i/'he had been there.) 

The conjunctions if, iJiough, unless, in the preceding exam 
p1e$«, express condition, doubt, &c. ; therefore the verbs stttdy^ 
chide, repent, and had been, are in the subjunctive mood. 

Note 1. A verb in this mood is gcDerally attended by another verb in 
■ome other mood. You observe, tha* each of the first three of the preceding 
ezamploe, contains a verb in the indicative mood, and the fourth, a verb in 
the potentiaL 

8. Whenever the conjunctions f^, though, nnlas, except, tohether, lett, ot 
any others, denote continj^c^ or doubt, Uie verbs tl>.at follow them are iu 
the subjunctive mood ; as, " If he ride ont every day, his health will probably 
improve f* that is, if he thaU or ehould ride out hereafter. Bvit when these 
conjunctions do not imply doubt, &c. the verbs that follow them are in the 
indicative, or some other mood ; as, *| Though he Hdes out daily, his health 
ie no belter." The conjunctive and indicative forms of this mood, are eiplain- 
r^ od in the conjugation of the verb to love. See page 145. 

The Imperative Mood is used for command- 
ing, exhorting* entreatint;, or permitting; aa^ 
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^* Depart thou ; Remember my admonitions ; Tar 
ry awhile longer ; Go in peace." 

The verb depart expresses a command ; remeinber exhorts ; 
tarry expresses entreaty ; and gOj permission ; therefore they 
are ail in the imperative mood. 

The imperaUve^ from impero, to command^ is literally that .. 
mode of the verb used in commanding ; but its technical mean-^ 
ing in grammar is extended to the use of the verb in exhorting/ 
entreating, and permitting. 

A verb in the imperative mood, is always of the second p^To-. 
son, though never varied in its terminations, agreeing with tlufu^ 
ye, or youy either expressed or implied. Tou may know a verb in 
this mood by the sense ; recollect, however, that the nominative 
ia always second {ierson, and frequently understood ; as, George, 
give me my hat ; that is, give thou, or give you. When the 
nominative is expressed, it is generally placed after the verb ; as. 
Go thoii ; Depart ye ; or between the auxiliary and the verb ; 
OS, Do tiiou go ; Do ye depart. {Do is the auxiliary.) 

The Potential Mood implies possibility, 
liberty, or necessity, power, ^vill, or obligation ; 
as, " It may rain ; He may go or stay ; We mu$t 
eat and drmk ; I can ride; He would toalk ; They 
^hofdd leamJ" 

In the first of these examples, the auxiliary may implies pos- 
sibility ; in the second it implies liberty ; that is, he is at liberty 
to go or to stay ; in the third, must denotes necessity ; can de- 
notes power or ability ; would implies will or inclination ; that 
is, he had a nund to walk ; and should implies obligation. Hence 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

The changes in the termination of words, in all languages, have been 
formed by the coaUacetiee of words of appropriate meaning. This safajod 
was approached on page 49. It is again taken up for the purpose of show- 
inff, that the moods and tenses, as well as the number and person, of Erf- 
lish verbs, do net solely depend on inflection. 

The coalescing syllables which form the number and person of thtt He- 
brew verb, are sull considered pronouns ; And, by those who have investi- 
gated the subject, it is conccdecl, that the same plan has been adopted in 
the ibrmalion of tlie Latin and Greek verbs, as in the Hebrew. Some 
languages have carried this process to a veryjpreat extent Ours is remark- 
able for flie small number of its inflections. But they who reject the passive 
verb, and tliosc moods and tenses which are formed by employing what an . 
callM " auxiliary verbs," because they are finned qftioo or more wrbs^ do Dof 
appear to reason soundly. It is inconsistent to admit, that walk-elA, and 
walk^ are tensei^ because each is but one word, and to reject haoe wilk* 
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you perceivR, that thn verbs, may rain, iMay go, must cat, muat 
drink, can ride, would walk, and should if^arn, are in the jiotcii- 
tial mood. 

NoTK 1. A? a vorb in the indicative niuod is converted intu the subjunc* 
tive when it w preceded by a conjunction expresRing doubt, contingency, 
■uppoidtion, &C., 9o a verb in the potential mood, may, in hkc manner, be 
tamed into the subjunctive ; as, " (/^ I emtld deeewe him, I should abhor it ; 
Though he should mcrease in wealth, he wonld not be cliaritablc." I could 
deceive^ is in the potential ; If I coidd deceive^ is in the subjunctive mood. 

S. The potential mood, as well as th*; indicative, is used in asking a ques- 
tion ; at, *' May I go ? Could you understand him ? Must we die 7** 

The Infinitive Mood expresses action, pas- 
sion, or being, in a general and unlimited man- 
ner, having no nominative, consequently, neitlier 
person nor number ; as, " To speaks to toalky 

Infinilivb means unconjined, or unlimited. This mood is 
ailed the infinitive, because its verb is not confined or limited to 
a nominative. A verb in any other mood is limited ; that is, 
it must agree in number and person >vith its nominative ; but n 
verb in this mood has no nominative, therefore, it never changes 
Its termination, except to form the perfect tense. Now you un- 
derstand why all verbs are called finite or limited^ excepting 
those in the infinitive mood.. 

Note. To, the sign of the infinitive mood, is often understood bcforu the 
verb ; as, " Let nic proceed ;" that is, Let me to proceed. See Rule 25. 7b 
w not a preposition when joined to a verb in tliis mood ; thus, to ride, to 
rule ; but it should be parsed witli the verb, and as a part of it. 

If you study this lecture attentively, you will perceive, that 
when I say, I write, the verb is in the indicative mood ; but when 
1 say, if I write, or, unless I write, &c. the verb is in the sub- 
iunctivc mood ; write thou, or xcrite ye or you, the imperative ; 
I may write, I must torite, I could write, ^c. the potential ; and 

«d, and untt walk, as tenses, because eacli is composed of two words. Eth, 
as previously shown, is a contraction ofdoetJi, or haveth, and ed, of dede, dodo, 
ioed, or did ; and, therefore, walk*e^; i. e. walk-doet^ or (toet^walk, and 
walk-Afji. e. walk-r/u^ or doed or did-vnXW, are, when analjrzed, as strictly 
compound, as will walk, sJtall walk, and hmt walked. The only difference 
in the formation of these tenses, is, that in the two former, the associated 
verbs have been contracted and made to coalesce wixh the main verb, but in 
the two latter, they still maintain their ground as separate words. 

If it be said that \cUL walk is composed of two words, each of which con- 
veys a distinct idea^ and, therefore, should be analyzed by itself, the same 
argument, \%ith all its force, may be applied to walk-etA, wdlk-ed, walk-c/td!, 
or <&/ walk. The result of all the investigations of this subject, appears to 
settle down into the hackneyed truism, that the passive verbs, and the moods 
and tenses, of some languages, are formed by inflections, or tcrmiaations 
either prefoed or postfixed, and of other languag<cs^ b\ 1\\^ «MRs«si&fiR^^ 
amdliaTy vorbi^ whjch have not yet been contracted %XA ifAAftNA^ ^ 

12* 
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He whoj every morning, plans the transactions of tho day, 
and follows out that plan, canies on a thread that will guide him 
through the labyrinth of die most busy life. 

The king gave me a generous reward for committing that 
barbarous act ; but, alas ! I fear the consequence. 

E'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I set me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And, placed on high, above the storm's career, 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear :-» 

Alas! the joys that fortune brings, 

Are ti'ifling, and decay ; 
And those who mind the paltry thhigs. 

More trifling still than they. 

Note. In the second sentence of the foregoing exerciser, which is gov 
erned by the verb to hide, according to Rule 16. He is nom. lo carries . 
wfu) is nom. to jdans, FoUoics agrees with who understood, and is connected 
to plans by and ; Rule 34. What did the king give ? A reward to me. Then 
reward is in the ohj. cs^e, gov. by gave; Rule 20« Me is- gov. by to under- 
stood ; Note 1, Rule 32. The phrase, committing^ that barbarous acty is gov. 
by fair ; Note 2, under Rule 28. Hour is in the obj, case, gov. by to spend ; 
Rule 20. Look is connected to set by ands Rule 34. Joys is nom. to are. 
Thai \b gov. by brings; Rule 16. Those is nom. to are undcratood. Tke^ 
is noRL to are understood ; Rule 35. 

CASES OF NOUNS. 

Li a former lecture, I promised to give you a more extensive 
explanation of. the cases of nouns ; and, as they are, in many 
situations, a little diflicult to be ascertained, I will now ofier 
some remarks on this subject. But before you proceed, I wish 
you to parse all the examples in the exercises just presented, 
observing to pay particular attention to the remarks m the 8ub« 
joined Note. Those remarks will assist you much in analyzing. 

A noun is sometimes nominative to a verb placed many lines 
after the noun. You must exercise your judgment in this matter. 
Look at the sentence in the preceding exercises beginning with, 
" He who, every morning," &c. and see if you can find the verb 
to which he is nominative. What does he do? He carries on 
u thread, &c. /Te, theny is noniinative to the verb carries. 
What does who do ? Who p/atw, and who/ottoiw, &c. Hriien 
who is nom. to plans^ and who miderstood, is nominative tc 
follows, 

^< A soul without reflection, like a pile 
" Without inhabitant, to ruin runs." 
In order to find^the verb to which the noun souly in this sen- 
tence, is the nominative, put the question ; What does a mni 
Without reflection do? Such a soul rohs to ruin, Kkea^lj^ 
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without inhabitant. Thus you discover, that sotd is nominatire 
to rtfitjr. 

When the words of a sentence are arranged according to their 
natural order, the nominative case, you rccollect^a placed be- 
fore the verb, and the objective, aflcr it ; but when the words of 
a sentence are transposed ; that is, not arranged according to 
their natural order, it frequently happens, that the nominative 
comes ajler, and the objective, before the verb ; especially in 
poultry, or when a question is asked : as, " Whence aiHses the 
mtsei'y of the present world?" "What good thing shaU I do to 
inherit eternal life ?" Put these expressions in the declarative 
form, and the nominative \v\\\ precede, and the objective /o2^u^ 
its verb : thus, " The misery of the present world arises whence ; 
I sliall do what good thing to inherit eternal life." 

'* Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
" Had, in her sober livery, all things clad." 

" Stem rugged nurse, thy rigid lore 

" With patience many a year she bore." 

What did the evening do 1 The evening came on. Gray /tri- 
Hghi had clad what 1 Twilight had clad all things in her sober 
livery. Evening', then, is nom. to came, and the noun things is 
in the objective case, and gbv. by had clad : Rule 20. What 
did she bear ? She bore tliy rigid lore with patience, for, or dur- 
ing, many a year. Hence you find, that lore is in the objective 
case, and governed by bore, according to Rule 20. Year is 
gov. hj during understood : Rule 32. 

A noun is frequently nominative to a verb understood, or in 
the objective, and governed by a verb understood ; as, " Lo, 
[thei*e in"] the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind." " O, the 
pain [there is /] the bliss [there is'\ in dying !" " All were 
sunk, but the wakeful nightingale [was not 5ttnA:."] " He 
thought as a sage [thinks,'] though he felt as a man [/«c/«."l 
" Jlis hopes, immortal, blow them by, as dust [is blotonby,"] 
Rule 35 applies to these last three examples. 

In the next place I will explain several cases of nouns and 
pronouns which have not yet come under our notice. Some- 
times a noun or pronoun may bo in the nominative case when it 
nas DO verb to agree with it. 

OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE INDEPENDENT- 

Whenever a direct address is made, the persou 
or thing spoken tOj is in the nominative case inde- 
pendent; as, *« James^ I desire you to study " 
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You noiice that, in this expression, I address myself to Jamu; 
that is, I speak to him ; and you observe, too, that there is no verb, 
either expressed or implied, to which James can be the nomina- 
tive ; therefore you know that James is in the nom. case inde- 
pendent, according to Rule 5. Recollect, that whenever a noun 
is of the second person^ it is in the nom. case independent ; thai 
is, independent of any verb ; as, Selma, thy halls are silent ; 
Love and meekness, my lord, become a churchman, better thau 
ambition; Jei'usalemy Jcinisalemy how oflcn would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth hei 
chickens under her wings, but ye would not ! — For a farther 
illustration of this case, see Note 2, under the 5tb Rule of 
Syntax. 

Note. When a pronoun of the second person is in apposition wiih a noun 
independent, it is ip the same case ; as, " Thau traitor^ I detest thee.** 

OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or pronoun placed before a participle, 
without any verb to agree with it, is in the nom- 
inative cdise absolute ; as, *^The su7i being rise?i, 
we pursued our joume)'.'' 

Sim is here placed before the participle *' being risen," and 
has no verb to agree with it ; therefore it is in the nominative 
case absolute, according to Rule 6. 

Note 1. A noun or pronoun in the nominative case independent, is al- 
ways of the secmid person ; but, in the case absolnte, it is generally of thf 
third person. 

2. The case absohite is always nominative ; the following sentence i& 
therefore incorrect : " Whose top shall tremble, him descending," &c. ; U 
should be, he descending. 

OF NOUNS IN APPOSITION. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns signifying the 
same person or thing, are put, by apposition^ in 
the same case; as,," Cicero j the grest orator^ 
philosopher, and statesman of Rome, was mur- 
dered by Anthon3' ." 

^)position, in a grammatical sense, means something added, 
or names added, in order more fully to define or illustrate the 
sense of the first name mentioned. 

You perceive that Ciccroy in the preceding example, is mere- 
ly the proper name of a man ; but when I give him the three 
additional appellations, and call him a great orator, philosopher^ 
and Btatesmany you underatand what kind of a man he was ; that 
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ift« by giving iiim these three additional names, his character and 
anilities as a man are more fully made known. And, surely, 
you cannot be at a loss to know that these four nouns must be 
in the same case, for they are all names given to the same 
person ; therefore, if Cicero was murdered, the oi'alor was mur- 
dered, and the philosopher was murdered, and the statesman was 
murdered, because tliey all mean one and the same person. 

Nouns and pronouns in the objective case, are frequently in 
a^qwsition ; as, lie struck Charles the student. Now it is obvi- 
ous, that, when he stnick Chaiies, he struck the student, because 
Charles was the student, and the student was Charles ; therefore 
the noun studeik^ is in the objective case, governed by " struck," 
and put by apposition with Charles, according to Rule 7. 

Please to examine this lecture very attentively. You will 
then be prepared to parse the following examples correctly and 
bystematically. 

PARSING. 

" Weep ou the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of Inistore." 

.Maid is a noun, the name of a person — com. the name of a 
sort — fern, gender, it denotes a female — second pers. spoken 
((losing, num. it impHes but one — and in the nominative case 
independent, because it is addressed, and has no verb to agree 
with it, according to 

Rule 5. JVhen an address is made, the noun or pronoun ad- 
dressedji^ put in the nominative case inckcpendenl, 

*' The general being ransomed, the barbarians permitted him 
to depart." 

GenereU is a noun, the name, &c. (parse it m full :) — and in 
the nominative case absolute, because it is placed before the 
participle ^^ being ransomed," and it has no verb to agree with 
it, agreeably to 

Rur.E 6. A noun or pi'onoun placed before a participle, and 
Iteing independent of the rest of the sentence, is in the nominaiive 
case absolute, 

<' lliou man of Ood, flee to the land of Judah." 

2'hou is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — personal, 
it personates " man" — second pers. spoken to — mas. gender, 
sing. num. because the noun '* man" is for which it stands ; 
lluLE 13. (Repeat the Rule.) — Thou is in the nominative case 
independent, and put by apposition with man, because it sigm- 
fies the siunc thing, according to 

Rule 7. Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, stgni- 
ijing the same thiufr, re put, by apposition, in the same can* 
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Man is in the nominative case independeati ftccording to 
Rule A. Flet agrees with thou understood. 

'* Lo ! Ntwlon^ imest of Nature, shines afar, 

** Scans the wide world, and numbers every star." 

jyewlon is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nominative 
case to ''shines :" Rule 3. 

Priest is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nom. case, it is 
the actor and subject of the verb " shines," and pot by apposition 
with '' Newton," because it signifies the same thing, agreeably 
to Rule 7. (Repeat the Rule.) 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Turn from your evil ways, O house of Israel ! Ye fields of 
light, celestial plains, ye scenes divinely fair ! proclaim your 
Maker's wondrous power. kiug ! live for ever. The mur- 
mur of thy streams, O Lora, brings back the memory of the 
past. The sound of thy woods, Garmallar, is lovely in my ear. 
Dost thou not behold, Malvina, a rock with its head of heath ? 
Three aged pines bend from its face ; green is the plain at its 
feet ; there the flower of the mountain grows, and shakes its 
white head in the breeze. 

The General being slain, the army was routed. Commerce 
having thus got into the legislative body, privilege must be done 
away. Jesus had conveyed himself away, a multitude being 
in that place. I being in great haste, he consented. The rain 
having ceased, the dark clouds rolled away. The Son of God, 
while clothed in flesh, was subject to all the frailties and incon- 
veniences of human nature, sin excepted ; (that is, sin being ex- 
cepted.) 

In the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Elisha. Paul the apostle suffered martyrdom. Cotne, peace 
of mind, delightful guest ! and dioell >vith me. Friends, Ro- ' 
mans, countrymen, lend mo your ears. 

Soul of the just, companion of the dead ! 
Where is thy home, and whither art Ihou fled ? 

Till Hymen brought his love-delirfitad hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's nwf bower : — 
The world was sad, the garden was a wild^ 
And man the hermit sighed, till woman smiled. 




are passive verbs, ^rl fled is a neuter verb in a passive form. HtofM ii ■ 
porfoct participle. TiU is an adverbial conjunction. 
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^^en you shall have analyzed, systematically, every word in 
tb"* foregoing exercises, you may answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Repeat the list of interjections. — Repeat some interjective 
phrases. — Repeat the order of parsing an interjection. — ^In or* 
der to find the verb to which a noun is nom. what question do 
you put 1 — Give examples. — Is the nominative case ever placed 
after the verb? — ^When t — Give examples. — DoeB the objective 
case ever cSme before the verb 7 — Give examples. — Is a noun 
ever nom. to a verb understood ? — Give examples. — ^^lien is a 
noun or pronoun in the nom. case independent t — Give exam- 
ples. — Are nouns of the second person always in the nom. case 
independent ? — When a pronoun is put by apposition with a 
noun independent, in what case is it ? — When is a noun or pro- 
noun in the nom. case absolute ? — Give examples. — ^When are 
nouns or nouns and pronouns put, by apposition, in the same 
case 1 — Give examples. — In parsing a noun or pronoun in the 
nom. case independent, what Rule should be applied ? — In pars- 
ing the nom. case absolute, what Rule ? — What Rule in parsing 
ooitfis or pronouns in apposition ? — Do real interjections belong 
k> written language ? {Phil. J>rote8.) — From what are the fol- 
lUwiog words derived, pish^fyy ^, halty farewellf xoelcome^ adieti? 



LECTURE XI. 



OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF VERBS. 

You have now acquired a general, and, I may say, an extei^ 
sive, knowledge of nine parts of speech ; but you know bU 
little, as yet, respe^ctiflg the most important one of all ; I mean 
the Verb. I wUli therefore, commence this lecture by giving 
you an explanation of the Moods and Tenses of verbs. Have 
the goodness, however, first to turn back and read over Lec- 
ture II. and reflect well upon what is there said respecting the 
Kerb ; after which I will conduct you so smoothly throu^^ the 
loods and tenses, and the conjugation of verbs, that, instead of 
finding yourself involved in obscurities and deep intricacies, you 
will scarcely find an obstruction to impede your progress. 

12 
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I. OF THE MOODS. 

The Mood or Mode of a verb means the tnan 
)!€!' in whidi its action, passion, or being is repre 
sen ted. 

When I wish to assert a thing, positively, I use the declarth 
Hve or indicatwe mode; as, The man walks; but sometimes the 
action or occuiTence of which I wish to speak, is doubtful 
and then I must not declare it positively, but I must adopt 
another mode of expression; thus, Tjf the man wcd^ he will re- 
fresh himself with the bland breezes. The second mode or 
manner of representing the action, is called the subjvnctwt m 
conditional mode. 

Again, we sometimes employ a verb when we do not wish 
to declare a thing, nor to represent the action in a doubtful or 
conditional manner; but we wish to command some one to act 
We then use the in^erative or commanding mode, and say, 
Walk, sir. And when we do not wish to command a man to 
act, we sometimes allude to his power or ability to act. Thii 
fourth mode of representing action, is called the potemHal mode; 
as, He can walk; He comd walk. The fifth and last mode, 
called the infinitive or unlimited mode, we employ in expressing 
action in an unlimited manner; that is, without confining it, in 
respect to number and person, to any particular agent; as, 
To walk, to ride. Thus you perceive, that the mood, mode or 
manner of representing the action, passion, or being of a verb, 
must vary according to the different intentions of the mind. 

Were we to assign a particular name to every change in the 
mode or manner of representing action or being, the number of 
moods in our language would amount to many hundreds. But 
tliis principle of division and arrangement, if followed out in de- 
tail, would lead to great perplexity, without producing any bene- 
ficial result. The division of Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, if 
much more curious than instructive. He has fourteen moods: 
bis vnterrogaHoe, optative, hortative, promissive, precauOve, re- 
quisitiaye, enunciative, &c. But as far as philosophical accuracy 
and the convenience and advantage of the learner are concern- 
ed, it is believed that no arranffement is preferable to the fol- 
lowing. I am not unaware that plausible objections may be 
raised against it; but what arrangement cannot be objectea to2 

There are five moods of verbs, the Indictive the 
Subjunctive, the Imperative, the Potential, and Uie^ 
Infinitive. Jl 
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The Indicative Mood simply indicates or de- 
clares a thing ; as, " He torites :^ or it asks a 
question ; as, " Does he write ? Who tvrote that ?*' 

The term indicative^ comes from the Ijatin indico, to declare. 

Hence, ths legitimate province of the indicative mood, is to de- 

r^^ja re things, whether positively or negatively ; thus, pontively^ 

■Re came with jne ; negatively y He came not with me. But in 

order to avoid a multiplication of moods, we extend its meaning, 

ad use the indicative mood in asking a question ; as. Who came 

fthyou? 

The subjunctive mood being more analogous to the indica- 
tiVo in conjugation, than any other, it ought to be presented 
next in order. This mood, however, differs materially from the 
indicative in sense ; therefore you ought to make yourself well 
acquainted with the nature of the indicative, before you <;om- 
roence with the subjunctive. 

The Subjunctive Mood expresses action, 
passion, or being, in a doubtful or conditional 
manner: or, 

When a verb is preceded by a word that ex- 
presses a condition, doubt, motive, wish, or sup- 
Eosition, it is in the Subjunctive Mood ; as, " If 
e studj/y he will iniprove; I will respect him, 
though he chide me ; He will not be pardoned, wi- 
less he repent ; Had he been there, he would have 
conquered ;" (that is, if he had been there.) 

The conjunctions if, though, unless, in the preceding exam 
pies, express condition, doubt, &c. ; therefore the verbs study, 
chide, repent, and had been, are in the subjunctive mood. 

Note 1. A verb in this mood is gcoerally attended by another verb ui 
■ome other mood. You observe, tha^ each of the first three of the preceding 
ezamplee, contains a verb in the indicative mood, and the fourth, a verb in 
the potentiaL 

8. Whenever the ooiyanctionB ift tfumghj unlets^ exeepi, whether, Uit, oi 
any others, denote oontingen<nr or doubt, tlic verbs tkat follow them arc in 
the subjunctive mood ; as, '* l/he ride out every day, his health will probably 
iniprove j" that is, if ho shall or should ride out hereafter. Byt when these 
conjunctions do not imply doubt, &c. the verbs that follow them are in the 
indicative, or some other mood ; as, *' Though he rides out daily, his health 
is no better." The conjunctive and indicative forms of this nnood, are expbin- 
^ed in the conjugation of the verb to love. See page 145. 

The Imperative Mood is used for commaud- 
ing, exhortinfr* entreating, or permitting; as^ 
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*< Depart thou ; Remefnber my admonitions ; Tar 
ry awhile longer ; Gro in peace." 

The verb depart expresses a command ; re%neinher exhorts ; 
tarry expresses entreaty ; and gOj permission ; therefore they 
are all in the imperative mood. 

The impwaiivt^ from impero, to command, is literally ths^ 
mode of the verb used in commanding ; but its technical meaiii-S 
ing in iprammiu is extended to the use of the verb in exhorting J 
entreating, and permitting. 

A verb in the imperative mood, is always of the second p6r-V, 
son, though never varied in its terminations, agreeing with tlufu^ 
yey or you^ either expressed or implied. Tou may know a verb in 
this mood by the sense ; recollect, however, that the nominative 
is always second [Person, and frequently understood; as, George, 
give me my hat ; that is, give thou, or give you. When Qie 
nominative is expressed, it is generally placed ader the verb ; as. 
Go thoit ; Depart ye ; or between the auxiliary and the verb ; 
OS, Do thou go ; Do ye depart. {Do is the auxiliary.) 

The Potential Mood implies possibility, 
liberty, or necessity, power, will, or obligation ; 
as, " It may rain ; He may so or stay ; We mti$t 
eat and drhik; I can ride; He would toalk ; They 
should learfiJ" 

In the first of these examples, the auxiliary may implies pos- 
sibility ; in the second it implies liberty ; that is, he is at liberty 
to go or to stay ; in the third, mutt denotes necessity ; can de- 
notes power or ability ; wotdd implies will or inclination ; that 
is, he had a mind to walk ; and should implies obligation. Hence 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

The changes in the termination of words, in all languages, have been 
formed by die eoaUtccHce of words of appropriate meaning. This subjod 
was approached on page 49. It is again taken up for the purpose of show- 
ine, that the moods and tenses, as well as the number and person, of Erg- 
lish verbs, do net solely depend on inflection. 

The coalescing syllables which form the number and person of the He- 
brew verb, are sull considered pronouns ; lind, by those who have investi- 
gated the subject, it is concedeo, that the same plan has been adopted in 
the formation of tlie Latin and Greek verbs, as in the Hebrew. Some 
languages have carried tliis process to a veryn«at extent. Ours is remark- 
able for Hie small number of its inflections. But they who reject the pasmvo 
verb^ and those moods and tenses which are formed by emptoying wnat art 
called " auxiliary verba,** became they are finned qflwo or mere verftf, do not 
appear to reason soundly. It is inconsistent to admit, that walk-elA, and 
walk-ed^ are tenset^ because each is but one word, and to reject haoe wdk* 
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you perccivfi, that tho verbs, may rain, iway go, must cat, must 
drink, can ride, woiiltl walk, and should loarn, are in the poten- 
tial mood. 

NoTK 1. As a vorb in the indicative mood is convuiird into the eubjunc* 
tive when it is preceded by a conjunction expresRing doubt, contingency, 
mppoflition, &c, so a verb in the potential mood, may, in like manner, be 
turned into tho subjunctive ; as, " (/' I tmdd deceive him, I should abhor it ; 
Though he should increase in wealth, he would not be charitable." 1 coidd 
deeeivcj is in the potential ; If I coxdd deceive^ is in the subjimctivc mood. 

8. The potential mood, as well as the indicative, is used in asking a qucs- 
tkm ; as, " May 1 go 7 Could you understand him ? Must we die ?" 

The Infinitive Mood expresses action, pas- 
sion, or being, in a general and unlimited man- 
ner, having no nominative, consequently, neither 
person nor number ; as, " To speaky to walk.^^ 

Injinilivt means unconjined, or unlimited. This mood is 
ailed the infinitive, because its verb is not confined or limited to 
a nominative. A verb in any other mood is limited ; that is, 
it must agree in number and person with ii^ nominative ; but a 
verb in this mood has no nominative, therefore, it never changes 
its termination, except to form the perfect tense. Now you un- 
derstand why all verbs are called finite or limited, excepting 
those in the infinitive mood^ 

Note. Toy the sign of the infinitive mood, is often understood before the 
verb ; as, " Let nic proceed ;" that is, Let mo to proceed. See Rule 25. 7b 
u not a preposition when joined to a verb in this mood ; thus, to ride, to 
rule ; but it should be parsed with the verb, and as a part of it. 

If you study this lecture attentively, you will perceive, that 
when I say, I write, the verb is in the indicative mood ; but when 
1 say, if\ write, or, unless I write, &c. the verb is in the sub- 
iunctivc mood ; xm^ite thou, or xci^te ye or yon, the imperative ; 
I nux^ write, I nxusi write, I could write, ^c. the potential ; and 

•d, and wilt walk, as tenses, because eacli is composed of two words. Eih^ 
ms previously shown, is a contraction of c/oef/t, or haoeth, and ed, oidede, dodo, 
doed, or did; and, therefore, walk-e<A; i. e. walk-(foetA, or <2oe(A-walk, and 
wa\k'*d;\, e. wtkik'did, or doed or did^-wBlk, are, when analyzed, as strictly 
compound, as will walk, sfutll walk, and have walked. The only difierence 
tn uie formation of these tenses, is, that in the two former, the associated 
verbs have been contracted and made to coalesce ^^ath the main verb, but in 
the two latter, they still maintain their ground as separate words. 

If it be said that will loaUc is compost of two words, each of which con- 
veys a distinct idea, and, therefore, should be analyzed by itself, the same 
argument, with all its force, mav be applied to walR-ftA, walk-eci, waikw/i<2, 
or iHd walk. The result of all the investigations of this subject, appears to 
■ettle down into the hackneyed truism, that the passive verbs, and the moods 
and tenses, of some languages, are fonned by inflections, or tcrminationA 
either pre&ced or postfixed, and of other laT\g^i&g<^a,\»N ^^^Mnna&iai^^ 
MudliaTy verbs^ which have not yet been conUac^v^ mxA tcaAftXxk ^ ^ 

12* 
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to fOY*t/ff, the infinitive. Any other verb (except the defective) 
may be employed in the same manner. 

II. OF THE TENSES. 

Tense means time. 

Verbs have six tenses, the Present, the Inrper- 
fect, the Perfect, the Phiperfect, and the First 
and- Second Future tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an action or 
event as taking place at the time in which it is 
mentioned ; as, ^^ I smile ; I see ; I am seen^ 

Note 1. The prcsont tense is also used in speaking of actions continued^ 
urith occasional intermissions, to the present time ; as, '' He ridet out every 
morning^." 

2. This tense is sometimes applied to represent the actions of persont 
I.>ns since dead ; as, "Seneca reasons and moralizes well ; An honest man 
IS the noblest work of God/' 

3. When the present tense is preceded by the words, wherif before, <s/t^9 
a$ soon 05, &c it is sometimes used to point out the relative time of a future 
action ; as, " When he arrioes wc shall hear the news." 

The Imperfect Tense denotes a past action 
or event, however distant ; or. 

The Imperfect Tense represents an action or 
event as past and finished, but mthout defining 
the precise time of its completion ; as, "X loved 
her for her modesty and virtue ; They were trav- 
elling post when he met them." 

In these examples, the verbs loved and met express past and 
finished actions, and therefore constitute a perfoct tense as 
strictly as any form of the verb in our language ; but, as they do 

as terminaiums. The auxiliary, when contracted into a terminaimf $yfiablef 
retains its distinct and intrinsick meaning, as much as when associated with 
tt verb by Juxtaposition : consequently, an *' auxiliary verb" may form a part 
of a mood or tense, or passive verb, with as much propriety as a termbiailng 
wUabU. They who contend for the ancient custom of keeping the auxilia* 
nes distinct, and parsing them as jtrimary verbs, are, by the same prindplfl^ 
bound to extend their dissectins-knife to every compound word in the tanguage 

Havine thus attempted bricSy to prove the philosophical accuracy of tnf 
theory which recognises the tenses, moods, ana passive verbs, forined by tht 
aid of tuxiliariefl, I shall now offer one aimiment to show that this theoiy 
and this cnly, will subserve the purposes ol the practical grammarian. 

As it is 'not so much the province of philology to instruct in the exact 
meaning of single and separate words, as it is to teach the student to com* 
bine and em[>loy them properly in framing sentences, and as those eom&tti* 
iiont which go by the name or compound tenses and passive verbs, are b» 
irvrof writing and discourso, it (bllowfiu coodusively, that that theory 
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not define the precise time of the completion of these actions, 
their tense may properly be denominated an indefinile pa»L By 
defining the present participle in conjunction with the verb, we 
have an impe^ifeci tense in die expression, icere travelling. This 
course, however, would not be in accordance ^vith the ordinary 
method of treating the participle. Hence it follows, that the terms 
imperfect and perfect, as applied to this and the next succeeding 
tense, arc not altogether significant of their true character ; but 
•f you learn to apply these tenses correctly, the propriety or im- 
propriety of their names is not a consideration of very great mo- 
ment. 

The Perfect Tense denotes past time, and 
also conveys an allusion to the present ; as, ^< 1 
have finished my letter." 

The verb havefitUshedj in this example, signifies that the ac- 
tion, though past, was perfectly finished at a point of time imme- 
diately preceding, or in the course of a period which comes to 
the present. Under this view of the subject, the term perfect 
may be properly applied to this tense, for it specifies, not only 
the completion of the action, but, also, alludes to the particular 
period of its accomplishment. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a past 
action or event that transpired before some other 

east time specified ; as, ^^ I had finished my letter 
efore my brother arrived.'* 

You observe that the verb had finished, in this example, repre- 
sents one past action, and the arrival of my brother, another pcu/ 
action ; therefore had finished is in the pluperfect tense, because 

which do€8 not explain these verbs in their combined state, cannot teach the 
student the correct use and application of the verbs of our language. By such 
mn arrangement, he cannot leom when it is proper to use the phrases, thtdl 
tune waUud^ migfU have gone, have seen, instead of, shall walk, might go, and saw,- 
because this theory has nothing to do with the combiningf of verbs. If it be 
ftlleffed, that the speaker or writer's own good sense must euide him in com- 
bining these verbs, and, therefore, that the directions of the grammarian 
are unnecessary, it must be recollected, that such an arffumcnt would bear, 
«oiialIy, against every principle of grammar whatever. In short, the theoi^ 
or the compound tenses, and of the passive verb, appears to be so firmly basei^ 
m the genius of our language, and so practically important to the student, as 
•to defy all the engines of the paralogistick speculator, and the philosophical 
quibbler, to batter it down. 

But the most plausible objection to the old tlieory is, that it is encumbered 
4vith much useless technicality and tedious proHzity, which aic« vicA!i«\ Vr^ 
t he iimpU process of exploding the passivo vcib, and T«dv«Aiv^^\v<>i vxiwdiMx «A 
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tne action took place prior to the taking place of the other paat 
action specified in the same sentence. 

The First Future Tense denotes a future 
action or event; as, "I loill finish ; I shall finish 
my letter.** 

The Second Future Tense represents a fu- 
ture action that will be fully accomplished, at or 
before the time of another future action or event ; 
as, "I shfiill have finished my letter when my 
brother arrives." 

This example dearly shows you the meaning and the propei 
use of the second future tense. The verb " shall have finished" 
implies a future action that will be completely finished, al or be- 
fore the time of the other future event denoted by the Jihrase 
" when my brother arrinesJ*^ 

Note. What is sometimes called the Inceptive future, is explji^tscd thus : 
" I am gomg to write ;^' ** lam about to \orUey Future time is also indi- 
cated by placing the infinitive present immediately afler the indicative pre- 
sent of tne verb to he ; thus, 'M am to write ;" " Harrison is to be, or ought 
to fre, commander in chief;" " Harrison is to command the army.** 

You may now read what is said respecting the moods and 
tenses several times over, and then you may learn to conjugate 
a verb. But, before you proceed to the conjugation of verbs, 
you will please to commit the following paragraph on the AkxU' 
iary verbs, and, also, the signs of the moods and tenses ; and, in 
conjugating, you must pay particular attention to the manner in 
which these signs are applied. 

OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Auxiliary or Helping Verbs are those by 
the help of which the English verbs are princi 

the moods to throe, and of the tenses to two. It is certain, however, that il 
we reject the names of the perfect, pluperfect, and future tenses, the namft 
of the potential and subjunctive moods, and of the passive verb, in writing 
and discourse we must still employ those verbal combinatifnis which form 
them; and it is equally certain, that the proper mode of employing such 
combinations, is as easily taught or leamea by the old theory, which namet 
them, as by the new, which gives them no name. 

On philosophical principles, we might, perhaps, dispense with the Jutnti 
tenses of the verb, by analyzing each word separately ; but, as illustrated on 

Kge 79, the combined words which form our perfect and pluperfect tensely 
ve an associated meaning, which is destroyed oy analyzing each word sepa- 
rately. That arrangement, therefore, which rejects these tenses, appears te 
beL not only unphiiosophicaL but inconsistent and inaccurate. 
For the tatmcti%n of those teachers who prefer it, and for tiieir adop- 
^'on, too, a modernized /»AiIofo|iiSiical iheori ol Vn& tooq^ imi Itnaoa is hert 
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[lally conjugated. Mau^ caiij musU mightf catildj 
wamdf should^ and 8ha% are always auxiliaries ; 
do, bej havCf and will, are sometimes auxiliaries, 
uid sometimes principal verbs. 

The ixse of the auxiliaries is shown in the following conjuga- 
;ion. 

SIGNS OF THE MOODS. 

The Indicative Mood is known by the senscy or 
>y its havine no sign, except in asking a ques- 
;ion ; as, " Who loves you 1^ 

The conjunctions tfy thoughy unless, except, 
vhether, and lest, are generally si^s of the Sub- 
kmctive; as, ^^ If I lave; unless tlove,^ &c. 

A verb is generally known to be in the Impera- 
live Mood by its agreeing with thou, or ye or you, 
inderstood ; as, «^ Love virtue, and follow her 
jteps ;" that is, love thou, or love ye or you j fol- 
low thou, &c. 

May, can, and must, might, could, would, and 
fkauld, are signs of the Potential Mood ; as, <^ I 
nay love ; I must love ; I should love," &c. 

To is the sign of the Infinitive; as, " To love, 
'0 smile, to hate, to walk.'' 

SIGNS OF THE TENSES. 

The hrst form of the verb is the siffn of the 
)resent tense ; as, love, smile, hate, walk 

»resented. If it is not quite so convcnieRt and useful as the old one, they 
leed not hesitate to adopt it. It has the advantaire of boinir tww ; and, 
noreover, it sounds large^ and will make the commonalty stare. Let it be dis- 
inctly understood, that you teach " phiiosophieal gramnuo', f maided oaretaon 
nd common jeruc," and you will pass for a very learned man, and make all 
be good housewives wonder at the rapid march of intellect, and the vast 
■piovcmcnts of the age. 

MOOD. 

Verbs have tlirep moo<1s, the indicative, (cmbracm;^ what is commonly in- 
Med under the imUcathef tlio subjwictive, and the poienHd^) the impera. 
ive, mnd the infinitive. — For definitions, refer to the body of the work. 

TENSK OR TIME. 

Verbs have only two tenses, ihe present and the past. 
A verb ezpr«fwing aciiun commenced and not completed, is in the present 
mac ; as, " Religion soar* ; it has gained many victories : it toitl f to) evry 
ta votaries to the blissful regions.** 
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Ed — ^the imperfect tense of regular verbs; 
as, laved^ smiled^ haled^ walked. 

Have — ^the perfect ; as, have loved. 

Had — ^the pluperfect ; as, had loved. 

Shall or will — the first future ; as, shall love, 
or will love ; shall smile, will smile. 

Shall or will have — the second future; as 
shall have loved, or will have loved. 

Note. There are some exceptions to these signs, which you will notict 
by referring to the conjugation in the potential mood. 

Now, I hope you will so far consult your own ease and ad- 
vantage, as to commit, perfectly, the signs of the moods and 
tenses before you proceed farther than to the subjunctive mood. 
If you do, the supposed Herculean task of learning to conjugate 
verbs, will be transformed into a few hours of pleasant pastime. 

The Indicative Mood has six tenses. 
The Subjunctive has also six tenses. 
The Imperative has only one tense. 
The Potential has ybwr tenses. 
The Infinitive has ttoo tenses. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The Conjugation of a verb is the regulai 
combination and arrangement of its several num 
bers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb, is styled 
the active voice ; and that of a passive verb, the 
passive voice. 

■» - ■■ 

When a verb expresses finished action, it is in the past tense ; as, *< TUf 
pai^e (the Bible) God himg out of heaven, and relvreJb* 

A verb in the imperative and infinitive moods, is always in the pruaU 
tense, high authorities to the contrary notwithstanding. The emmnand most 
necessarily be given in time present, idthough ita JtdJUmeHt must be fixture.— 
John, what are you doing? Learning my task. Why do you learn H? 
Because my preceptor commanded mc to do so. When did be commaiid 
you? Yesterday. — Not tioio, of course 

That it is inconsistent with the nature of things for a Gomroand to te 
given injuhure time, and that the/u{/il»t«nt of the command, though fiitMib 
has nothing to do with the tense or time of the command itsel( an traflit n 
plain as to put to the blush the cross absurditvof those who identiQf Um 
time of the Ailfihnent with that oTthe commana. 
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Verbs are called Regular when they form their 
imperfect tense of the indicative mood, and their 
perfect participle, by adding to the present tense 
ed, or d only when th^ verb ends in e ; as, 

Pres. Tense. Imp. Tense. Perf. Participle. 

f favour. I favoured. favoured. 

[ love. I loved. loved. 

A Regular Verb is conjugated in the following manner. 

To Love. — Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

fitngidar. Plural, 

1. Pen, I love, 1. We love, 

2. Pen, Thou lovest, 2. Ye or you love, 

3. Pers. He, she, or it, lov- > 3. They k>vo. 

eA or loves. ) 

When we wish to express energy or positiveness, the auxiliary do should 
precede the rerb in the present ienae : tlius, 

Angular. PbnraL 

I. I do love, .. 1. We do love, 

% Thou dost love, 2. Ye or you dk> love, 

3. He doth or does love. 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. Ye or you loved, 

3. He loved. 3. Thev loved. 
Or by prefixing did to the present : thus, 

Sinadar. PluraL 

I. I did love, 1. Wedidlove^ 

8. Thou didst love, 2. Te or you did love, 

3. He did love. 3. They did love. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

You may read the book which I hone printed, 

May, an irregular active verb, signifying ** to have and to exercise mi^^ht 
or strcoigth/' indie, mood, pres. tense, second pers. plnr. agreeing with its 
tiom. you, Readf an irregular verb active, infinitive mood, pres. tense, wiUi 
the m^k to understood, referring to you as its agent. Hme^ an active verb, 
•ignifying to potssesc, mdic present, and having for its object, book under- 
Mfx>d afler " which.*^ Printed^ a pert participle, referring to book understood. 

Johnson, and Blair, and Lowtn, loouZd have been laughed at, had iheyetaay' 
etf to tknut any thing like our modernized phiSosophioAl grammar down the 
throats of their cotemporaries. 

VToM, an active verb, signifying '* to exercise volition," in the past tense 
if the indicative, ffove, a verb, in the infinitive, to understood. Been, a peiu 
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Perfect Tense. 

SinguUw PluroL 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. Ye or you have loved, 

3. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. Te or you had loved^ 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

First Future Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I shiall or will love, 1* We shall or will love 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love, 2. Te or you shall or nil) 
3* He shall or will love. love, 

3. They shall or will love. 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular* Pkaral. 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. Ye or yen will have : 

3. He will have loved. loved, I 

3. They ndll have loved. 

Note. Tenses formed without auxiliaIiel^ are eslled simple tenses j as, I ' 
lo»e; I loved; but those formed by the help of aoxiliaites, an dc n o a u m tetl ■ 
eompmmd tenses ; as, I have Iwed; I had Unedj &c. I 

This display of the verb shows you, in the clearest lig^ the 

application of the signs of the tenses^ which signs ong^ to be ; 

perfectly committed to memory before you proceed any farther. ' 

By looking again at the conjugation, you will notice, that kaoe^ ^ 

placed before the perfect participle of any verb, fonne die pe^ ^ 

feet tense ; had^ the ^nperfeci ; shall or willy the first fiiturei P 

and so on. ,•* 

Now speak each of the verbs, ^e, hate, valk, smik, ni2e, and ^ 

conquer, in the first person of each tense in this mood, wifii the ^l 

pronoun / before it ; thus, indicative mood, pres. tense, finit *' 

pers. sing. I love ; imperf. I loved ; perf. I have loved ; and so * 
on, throi^ all the tenses. If you learn fiKMrougUy tbe eouju* 

feet part of to be, referring to Jdmson, Blair, and Lowtfa. T,migk§i nL p«£ 
part, of to Ifigh aiy referring to the same as been. H^d, aetire verity Is thi 
past t^so of tne indicative, agreeing with its nom. they. Essayed^ ptiCfili 
referrinfl to they. 

CaH Ais **phdatophieal parsing, on reasoning prindpies, moootdSag toUbS \^ 
original laws of nature and of thou^t,'' and the ptt will be ■wsHowsit. If s 
pe&nts and their dupes, with the greatest ease imaghiable. 

I 
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ipdioB of Ae veib in (he iDdliceti\'e mood, you win find u^iUB^ 
eulty in conjugating it through those that f<^ow, for in the coi^ 
jogation through w the nKHkb, there ia a great similnitp!. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, or elliptical future. — Conjunctive fomu 

Stngvlar. Plural, 

1. If I lore, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2. If ye or you love», 

3. If he love. 3. Iffiieylove. 

Look again at the conjugaticm in the indicative presenti and 
fou will observe, that the form of (he verb differs from this (bnn 
Ln the subjunctive. The verb in (he present tense of (his mood, 
does not vary its termination on account of number or person. 
This is called the conjunctive form of (he verb ; but sometimes 
Ihe verb in the aubjunctive mood, present tense, is conjugated in 
Ihe same manner as it is in the indicative, with tf'.fs oieeption,(/^ 
fhoughy unlessy or some other conjunction, is prefixed ; as, 

Indifiotive form. 
Singular. Plural* 

1. If 1 love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou lovest, 2. If ye or you love, 

3. If he loves. 3. If they love. v 

The following general rule will direct you when to use U^e 
counjunctive form of the verb, and when the indicaXivt, When a 
verb in the subjunctive mood, present tense, has KftUurt signi- 
fication, or a reference to future time, the conjunctive form 
should be used ; as, '^ If thou prospery thou shouldst be thank- 
ful ;" ** He will maintain his principles, though he fofehis estate ;" 
that is. If thou 9haU or shotddsi prosper ; though he shall- oi 
thould lose, &c. But when a verb in the subjunctive mood, 
present tense, has no reference to future time, the indicative 
form ought to be used ; as, '< Unless he meam lAmt he says, 
tie is doubly faithless." By this you perceive, that whcjA a 
yerh in the present tense of the subjunctive moo^ has a future 
lignification, an auxiliary is always understood helbre ii, for 
Rffaich reason, in this construction, the termination of the princi- 
pal verb never varies ; as, ^^ He will not become eminent, 
unless he exert himself;" tint is, unless he shall exerti or should 
Bxert bimself. This tense of the subjunctive mood QU|^t to be 
Balled the ellipticai future. 

The impeifcct, the perfect, the pluperfect, and the first future 
tenaes of this mood, are conjugated, in every respect, like fiio 
same tenses of the indicative, with this exception ; in the sivb* 

13 
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juneiive mood, a conjunction implying doubt, &c. is prefixed ttf 
the verb. 

In the second future tense of this mood, the verb is cenju 
gated thus. 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If I aball have loved, I. If we shall have loved, 

2. If then shalt have loved, 2. If you shall have loved, 

3. If he shall have loved. 3. If they shall have loved. 

Iiook at the same tense in the indicative mood, and you will 
readily perceive the distinction between the two conjugations. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. PhraL 

2. Love, or love thou, or do 2. Love, or love ye or you, 
thou love. or do ye or you love. 

Note. We cannot command, exhort, &c either m past or futwre time . 
therefore a vert> in thia mood is atwaya in the presaU tenae. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I may, can, or must love, 1. We may, can, or must love. 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or 2. Ye or you may, can., or 

must love, must love, 

3. He may, can, or roust 3. They may, can, or must 

love. love. 

Imp^ect Tense. 

Singular. PkraL 

1. I mi^t, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should love, or should love, 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Te or you might, could 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should love, 

love, 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or should love. or shoidd love. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or mosthaTt 

loved, loved, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or 2. Ye or you may, can, sr 

must have loved, must have loved, 

3. He may, can, or must 3. They may, can, or nust 

have loved. have loved. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 

Smgular. Plural. 

1 Imi^ty could, would, or 1. We miriit, could, woulci 

should have loved, or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldtft, 2. Ye or you might, coul4 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should have 

have loved, loved, 

3 He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or sli^ld have loved. or should have loved. 

By examining carefully the conjugation of the verb through 
bhis mood, you will find it very easy ; thus, you will notice, that 
whenever any of the auxiliaries, majf, cauy or musty is placed 
before a verb, that verb is in the potential mood, presttU temm^ 



mighif couidj vfouldy or should^ renders it in the potential m 
imperfect ten^ ; may^ ctrnj or must kofse^ the pevyect tense ; and 
mighij coMy would, or should have^ the pluperject tense 

Infinitive Moon. 

Pres. Tense. To love* Perf. Tense. To have loved 

Participles. 

Present or imperfect. Loving. 

Perfect or passive. Loved. 

Compound, Having loved. 

. Note. The perfect participle of a regular yerb, corrcaponds tzacUv with 
he imperfect tense : yet the fermer may, at all times, be diatingiiished firom 
4ie latter, by the following rule : In composition, the iinperfect tenae of a 
rarb dwaiys has a nominative, either expressed or impliodf: the perfect par. 
ticiple never has. 

For your encouragement, allow me to inform you, that when 
vou shall have learned to conjugate the verb to lovej you will 
be able to conjugate all the regular verbs in the English lan- 
guage, for they are all conjugated precisely in the same man- 
ner. By pursuing the following direction, you can, in a very 
short time, learn to conjugate any verb. Conjugate the verb 
Une through all the moods and tenses, in the first person sin- 
gular, with the pronoun / before it, and speak the Participles : 
thus, Indicative mood, pres. tense, first pers. sing. I love; 
imperf. tense, I loved; perf. tense, I have loved : and so on, 
Ihijugh every mood and tense. Then conjugate it in the 
second pers. sing, with the pronoun thou before it, through all 
the moods and tenses ; thus, Indie mood, ores, tense, second 
pers. sing, thou lovest ; imperf. tense, thou lovedst : and so on, 
through die whole. Afler that, conjugate it in the third par* 
■ing. with he before it ; and then in the first pers. plural. withiM 
before it, in l&a manner, through all tt» tmmAa lui Vmasna* 
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Although this mode of procedure may, at first, appear to be 
.labo4i(ms, yet, at it is necessary, I trust you will not hesitate 
10 adopt it. My confiderxe in your perseverance, induces nic 
to reconunend any courso which I know will tend to facilitate 
your progresa. 

When you shall have complied with my requisition, you may 
conjugate the following verbs in the same manner ; which will 
enable you, hereafter, to te]i the mood and tense of any verb 
without hesitation : wcdk^ hale^ «iii»/e, ru/e, ccmquer^ reduce^ relate^ 
melt, shun, fail 



LECTURE XII. 



OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Irregular verbs are those that do not form 
their imperfect tense and perfect participle by 
the addition of d or ed to the present tense ; as, 



Pres» Tmae, 
I write 
I begin 



Pre$. Tense. 
Abide 
Am 
Arise 
Awake 

Besr, to bring forth 
Bear, to carry 
Beat 
Begin 
Bend 
Bereave 
Beacaeh 
Bid 
Bind 
Bite 
Bleed 
Blow . 
BMk 
Breed 
Bri 
B 



nng 



Bmf 



Imperf. Temtm 


Ptrf, or PoMi 


uPmrt. 


I wrote 


written 


1 

■ 


Ibegan 


begun 




I went 


foae 




of the hregutm' vetba. 


Thoee marked with au R. | 


iregularhf. 


• 


■ 


Imperf, Tense. 


Perfor Ptu 


s. f .Ifl. 


abode 


abode 




was 


been 


1 


arose 


ariaen 




awoke, R. 


awaked 


i 


bare 


bom 




boro 


borne 




beat 


beaten, beat 




began 


begun 




bent 


bent 


, 


bereft, It 


bereft, R. 


1 

1 


besought 
bade, bid 


besought 


1 
r 


bidden, bid 


1 


bound 


bound 


1 


bit 


bitten, bit 


i 


bled 


bled 




blew 


blown 


1 


broke 


broken 


' 


bred / 


bred 




brought 


brought 




baUt 


built 




buxBt,R. 
bovgbt 


£&"• 





IJUUIflULAft TBRM. 
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FiM. Tm^»e, 


ftfHIftfJm JkIIMs 


Cud 


cut 


Catch 
Chide 


ddf''"" 


Choose 


dioae 


CleaTe» to Mdhen 


CUTCyR. 


CleaTe, to tpKi 


deft or clove 


CUnm 
Ck4he. 


clung 


dothed 


Come 


came ** 


Geet 


coat 


Crew 


creWyR. 


Creep 


crept 


Cut 


cut 


Dare, to VMterc 


otfflit 


Dare, to ehMtnge 


Rbovlar 


Deal 


dealt, R. 


Dig 
Do 


diw, R. 


Draw 


drew 


Drive 


drove 


Drink 


drank 


DweU 


dwelt| R« 


Eat 


eat, ate 


FaU 


feU 


Peed 


fed 


-^ 


ielt 
fimght 


f& 


fomd 


FiM 


fled 


Flmff 


flmg 


f?r 


flew 


Forget 


fiwfgot 


Foriake 


IbrMok 


Freeie 


firasa 


Gel 


«2* « 


did 


I^R. 


Gird 


girt,R. 


OiTe 


gave 


Go 


went 


Grave 


graved 


Grind 


ground 


Grow 


crew 
Cad 


Hmng 
Hear 


hung, R. 
heaa 


Hew 


hewed 


HidB 


hid 


Hit 


hit 


Hold 


held 


Hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


t*P/» 


Knit 


• kmt, R. 


Know 


knew 



PtrJ. or feu. fart, 
caat 

chidden, chid 

choaen 

cleaved 

deft, cloven 

dung 

clad,R. 

come' 

coat 

crowed 

cr^t 

3ared 

dedt,R. 
dag^R. 



drawn 



divk, drank/ 
dwdt, R. 



fidlen 

M 

fell 

looght 

feond 

fled 

flung 

flown 

forgotten 

fbnak^ 

fipoien 

«?!♦- 

gjlt,R. 

nrtyK. 

given 

gone 

graven. R, 

ground 

grown 

Cid 

■ung, R* 

hMua 

hewn, R* 

hidden, hid 

hit 

hdd 

hurt 

kept 

knit,R. 

known 



• The men were drunk ; Le. inebriated, '^^^^^—^--^^^r^ 
t Gotten ie nearly ohMileto. lie comviMmd tev)M«n^>n tf^^ 
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arisen. In the next place, conjugate the same verb in the second 
person sing, through all the moods and tenses ; and then in the 
third person sing, and in the first pens, pluitf. Afler that, you 
may proceed in the same manner with the wolcls begin, bind^ &c. 

Now read the XL and XII. lectures four or Jive times over, 
and Icam the order of parsing a verb. You will then be pre- 
pared to parse the following verbs in full ; and I pie^ume, all 
the other parts of speech. Whenever you parse, you must refei 
to the Compendium for definitions and rules, if you cscnnot re- 
peat them without. I will now parse a verb, and describe all its 
properties by applying the definitions and rules according to the 
systematick order. 

^' We cofdd not accomplish the business." 

Could ace nnplish is a verb, a word which signifies to do — ac- 
tive, it expresses action — tremsitive, the action passes over from 
the nom. " we" to the object " business" — regular, it will form 
its imperfect tense of the indie, mood and perf. part, in ed — po- 
tential mood, it implies possibility or power — ^imperfect tense, it 
denotes past time however distant — first pers. plural, because the 
nom. " we" is with which it agrees, agreeably to Rule. 4. A verb 
mu$l agree, &c. Conjugated — Indie, mood, present tense, first 
pers. sing. I accomplish ; imperfect tense, I accomplished ; per- 
fect, I have accomplished ; pluperfect, I had accomplished ; and 
so on. — Speak it in the person of each tense through all the 
moods, and conjugate in the same manner every verb you paise. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

These exeretaes contain a complete variety rf Moodt and Tenses, 

I learn my lesson well. Charles, thou leamest thy lessen 
badly. John, do you write a good hand 1 Those ladies wrote n 
beautiful letter, but they did not despatch it. Have you seen the 
gentleman to whom I gave the book ? He has gone. They 
had received the news before the messenger arrived. When 
will those persons return ? My friend shall receive his rewari. 
He will have visited me three times, if he come to-morrow. 

If Eliza study diligently, she will improve. If Charles studies 
he does not improve. Unless that man shall have accomplished 
his work by midsummer, he will receive no wages. OrlandOy 
obey my precepts, unless you wish to injure yourself. Remem- 
ber what is told you. The physician may administer the medi- 
cine, but Providence only can bless it I told him that he mis^t 
gOi but he would not. He might have gone last week, had m 
conducted himself properly; (that is, if he had eaitdmttd, • 
&c.) Boys, prepare to recite your lessons. Toung ladies, let i 
me hear you repeat what you nare learned. Study, diligeii^y, j 
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whatevei task may be allotted to you. To correct the spirit 
of discontent, let us consider how little we deservQ. To die for 
one's country, is glorious. How can we become wise ? To 
seek God is wisdom. WhsX is true greatness ? Active benevo- 
lence. A good man is a great man. 

Note 1. Jdan, following great^ and what, in the last two examples, are 
* nom. after is: Rule 21. To seek God, and to die for one's coimfry, are mem- 
bers of sentences, each put as the nom. case to is respectively: Rvlb S4. 
The verb to correct is the infinitive mood absolute : Note imaer Rvlb 9S. 
Matf be allotted is a passive verb, agreeing with tohiehf the relative part of 
whatever, T/iat, the first part of whatever, is an adj. pronoun, agreeing with 
task ; and task is governed by stiulv. Hear, followmg let, and repeat, follow- 
ing hear, are in the inflnitivc mooa without the sign to, accordmg to Rulb 
25. To recite is governed by prepare : Rule 23. Is told, is a passive verb^ 
agreeing with wmeh, the relative part of whatever ; and you, following, is go- 
verned by to understood ; Note 1, under Rule 32. 

2. In parsin|^ a pronoun, if the noun for which it stands is not expressed^ 
vou must say it represents some person or thing understood. 



LECTURE XIII 

OF THE AUXILIARY, PASSIVE, AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

I. AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Before" you attend to the following additional remarks on the 
Auxiliary Verbs, you will do well to read again what is said res- 
pecting them in lecture XL page 140. The short account there 
given, and their application in conjugating verbs, have already 
made them quite familiar to you ; and you have undoubtedly 
observed, that, without tlieir help, we cannot conjugate any v«i) 
in any of the tenses, except the present and imperfect of the 
indicative and subjunctive moods, and the present of the im- 
perative and infinitive. In the formation of all th^ other tenses, 
they are brought into requisition. 

Most of the auxiliary verbs are defective in conjugation ; that 
18, they are used only in some of the moods and tenses ; and 
when unconnected with principal verbs, they are conjugated io 
the following manner : 

MAY. 

iSing, 1 may, thou mayst, he may. 
Pbxr, We may, ye or you may, they may. 

SBing, I might, thou mightst, he miriit 
Fkar, Wo might, ye or you might* Uiey might. 
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CAN. =;,_ 

Pres. ( Sing. I can, thou canst, he can. 

Tense. ( JPIun. We can, ye or you can, they can. 

Imporf. ( Sing. I could, thou couldst, he could. 

Tf^nse.. ) Pkar. We could, ye or } ou could, they couM. 

WILL. 

f r«8. V Smg, I will, thou wilt, he will. 

Tense. \ Pbir, We will, ye or you will, they wilt 

Itnperf. ( Sing, I would, thou woaldst, he would. 

Tense. \ Phtr, We would, ye or you would) they would. 

SHALL. 

fros. ( Sing. I shall, thou shalt, he shall. 

Tense. ( PUir. We shall, ye or you shall, they shall. 

Iinperf. ( Sing, I should, thou should^t, he should. 

Tense. | Pfur. We should, ye or you should, they should. 

TO DO. 

Pres. ( Sing. I do, thou dost m* docst, he doth or does. 

Tense. ( Plur. We do, ye or you do> they do. 

Impcrf. { Sing. I did, thou didst, he did. 

Tense. ( Plur. We did, ye or you did, they did. 

ParHeij^es, Pres. doing. PerC done. 

TO BE. 

Pres. ( Sing. I am, thou art, he is. 

Tense. ( PUcr. We are, ye or you are, they are. 

Imporf. < Sing. I was, thou wast, he was. 

Tense. \ Phvr, We were, ye or you were, they were. 

Participles. Free, being. Perf. been. 

TO HAVE. 

Pros. ( Sing, I have, thou hast, he hath or has. 

Tense. f Pkir, We have, ye or you have, they have. 

Imperf. ( Sing, I had, thou hadst, he had. 

Tense. { Pber. We had, ye or you had, they had. 

Participles. Pres. having. Perf. had. 

Doy be, have^ and mlly are sometimes used as principal verbs; 
and when employed as such, doy be, and heme, may bo conj jga- 
tcd, by the help of other auxiliaries, through all the moods and 
tenses. 

Do. The different tenses of do, in the several moods, art 
thus formed : Indicative mood, pres. tense, first pers. sing. I 
do; imperfect tense, I did; perf. I have done; pluperfeet, I 
had done ; first future, I shall or will do ; sec. fut. I shall have 
done. Subjunctive mood, pres. tense, If I do ; imperd if I 
did ; and so on. Imperative mood, do thou. Potential^ pres. 
I may, can, or must do, &c. Infinitive, present, to do ; poi£ 
to have done. Farticiples, pres. doing; perf. done ; connpoinML 
having done. 
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Hate. Have is in great demand. No verb can be conju- 
gated through all the moods and tenses without it. - Have^ wben 
used as a principal verb, is doubled in some of the past tenseti 
and becomes an auxiliary to itself; thus, Iodic, mood, pres. 
tense, first pers. sing. I have ; imp. tense, I had ; perf. I have 
had ; pluperf. I had had ; first fut I shall or will have ; sec. fut 
I shall have had.t Subjunctive, present, if I have ; imperf. if I 
had ; pcrf. if I hiave had ; piuperf. if I had had ; first fut if I 
shall or will have ; sec. fut if ^ shall have had.! Imper. mood, 
have thou. Potential, present, I may, can, or must have; 
imperf. I might, oould, would, or should have ; perf. I may, can, 
or must have had ; pluperf. I might, could, would, or should 
have had./ Infinitive, present, to have; perf. to have had. 
Participles, pres. having ; perf. had ; compound, having had. 

Be. In the next place I will present to you the conjugatioa 
of the irregular, neuter verb, Be, which is an auxiliary fmenever 
it IS placed before the perfect participle of another verb, but io 
every other situation, it is a, principal verb. 

To Be. — Indicative Mood. 

Pres. ( Stng, I am, thou art, he, she, or. it is. 
Tense. ( PUar. We are, ye or you are, they are. 

Imperf. ( Sing, I was, thou wast, he was. 

Tense. ( Pliar, We were, ye or you were, they were. 

Perf. ( ^ng, I have been, thou hast been, he hath or has been 
T^mse. \ Fkar, We have been, yc or you have been, they have been. 

Plup. ( Sing. I had been, thou hadst been, he had been. 
Tense. ( Plvr, We had been, ye or you had been, they had been 

First { Sing, I shall or will be, thou shalt or wilt be, he shall or will be. 
Fut T. ( Pbtr, We shall or will be, you shall or will be, they shall orwiD be. 

Second ( Skig, I shall have been, thou wilt have been, he will have beea« 
Fut T. I Phtr, We shall have been, you will have been, they will have beea* 

Subjunctive Mood» 

Pres, { Sing. If I be, if thou be, if he be. 

Tease. ( Phtr. If we be, if ye or yon be, if they be. v 

Imperil K Sing, If I were, if thou wert, if he were. 
Tense. ( Phar. If we were, if ye or you were, if they were. 

The neuter verb to be, and all passive verbs, have two fornifl 
in the imperfect tense of this mood, as well as in the present ; 
therefore, the following rule may serve to direct you in the 
proper use of each form. When the sentence implies doubt, 
supposition, &c. and the neuter verb 6e, or the passive veib, ia 
used with a reference to present or future time, and is ehher 
foHowed or preceded by another verb in the imperfect of the 
potential mood, the conjunctive form of the imperfect tense mint 
be iMmployed ; as, <^ Ifhe were here, we $haM rejoice tofefter;^ 
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" She mghi go, vfere she 80 disposed." But when thert isno 
reference to present or future time, and the verb is nei^r fol- 
lowed nor preceded by another in the potential imperfect, die 
indicaHve form of the imperfect tense must be used ; as, " /jf he 
was ill, he did not make it known ;" '* WJiether he wot absent 
or present, is a matter of no consequence." The general rule 
for using the conjunctive form of the verb, is presented on page 
145. See, also, page 135. 

The perfect, pluperfcGt, and first future tenses of the aabjnnctnre mood, art 
eonjugated m a manner nmilar to the correspondent tenaefl of the mmca- 
tive. Tlie second future ia conjugated thus : 

Sacond { Sing. Iff shall have been, if thou shalt have been, if he aliall^ ht, 
Fut T. ( Plur, If we shall have been, if you shall have been, if thej, fcc 

iMPtfltATiVE Mood. 

Prei. { Sing, Be, er be thou, or do thou be. 

Tense. ( Plur. Be^ or be ye or you, or do ye or you be. 

Potential Mood. 

[- Sing, I may, can, cr must be, thou mayst, canst, or must be, ha 
Pera. ) in&y> can, or must be. 

Tense. | Plur, We may, can, or must be, ye or you may, can, or must b^ 

( they may, can, or must be. 

Imperf. { Sing, I might, could, would, or should be, thou mightst, &c. 
Tense. ) Phar, Wc might, could, would, or should be, you img^t, &c 

Perf. J Sing, I may, can, or must have been, thou mayst, canst, &c 
Tense. ( Plur, We may, can, or must have been, ycu may, can, or mmrt, ke 

Plnper. { Sing, I might, could, would, or should have been, thou, fcc 
Tense. ( Pbtr, We might, could, would, or should have been, you, &c. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Prcs. Tense. To be. Perf. Tense. To have been. 

Participles. 

Prea. Be'mg. Perf« Been. Compound, Having been. 

This verb to be, though very irregular in its conjugation, is b^ 
far the most important verb in omi4anguage, for it is more fre- 
quently used tlian any other ; many rules of syntax depend on 
constructions associated with it, and, without its aid, no paasivi 
verb can be conjugated. You ought, therefore, to make your- 
self perfectly familiar with all its changes, before you proceed 
any further. 

11. PASSIVE VERBS. 

The casts of nouns are a fruitful theme for investigaticm and 
discussion, in the progress of these lectures, this subject bu 
frequently engaged our attention ; and, now, in introduciDg to 
your notice the passive verb, it will, perhaps, be found both in* 
teresting and profitable to present one more view of the Boodna- 
tjve case. 
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Every senteace^ you recollect, must have one JimiU vetbf or 
more than one, and. one naminatioej eithw expressed or implied, 
ffir, without them, no sentepce can exist. 

The nomincUifDe is the actor or subject concerning which the 
verh makes an af&rmation. There are three kinds of nomina- 
tives, active^ paasive^ and neuter. 

The nominative to an active verh, is ctc/tt^e, hecause it wodm. 
ces an action, and the nominative to apoMcve verb, is poMtve, be- 
cause it recetvM or endures the action expressed by the verb ; for, 

A Passive Verb denotes action received or en 
dured by the person or thing which is the nom 
inative ; as, *' The boy is beaten by his fetlier.** 

You perceive, that the nominat^^oy, in this example, is no; 
represented as the oetor, but as tflBb'eli^f the action eiqpreas 
ed by the verb is beaten ; that is, tn^bo^eeetvet or endureg the 
action performed by his father ; therefore bay is wl passive nom- 
inative. And you observe, too, that the verb ii beaiem denotes 
the action received or endured by the nominative ; therefore i» 
beaten is a passive verb. 

If I say, John kicked the horse, John is an active nominativei 
hecause he performed or produced the action ; but if I say, John 
w€u kicked by the horse, John is a passive nominative, booaiUM 
he received or endured the action. 

The nominative to a neuter verb, is netifer, because it does 
not produce an action nor receive one ; as, John iits in the chair. 
John is here connected with the neuter verb sits^ which expi^<w. 
es simply the state of bemg of its nominative, therefore Jokk ia 
a neuter nominative. 

I will now illustrate the active, passive, and neuter nomina-^ 
tives by a few examples. 

I. Of Active Nominatives ; as, '' The boy beats the dog ; 
The lady sings ; The bail rolls ; The man walks.** 

n. Of Passive Nominatives ; as, ** The boy is beaten ; The 
Alexis loved; The &a2/ is rotted ; The man was killed.** ' 

Ul. Of Neuter Nominatives ; as, '' The boy /emama idle ; 
The ktdf is beautiful ; The baU lies on the groond ; Ths man 
lives in town.** 

Tou may now proceed to the conjugation of passive verhe. 

Passive Verbs are called regular when they 
end in ed ; as, was loved ; was conquered. 

All Passive Verbs are farmed by^ adcButf tihe 

perfect participle of an active-transitive vms t^ 

Che neuter verb to be. 

14 
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If you place a perfect participle of an active-transitive verb 
after this neuter verb 6e, in any mood or tense, you will have a 
passive verb in the same mood and tense that the verb be would 
be in if the participle were not used ; as, I am slighted ; I was 
slighted ; He will be slighted ; If I be slighted ; I may, can, or 
must be slighted, ^c. Hence you perceive, that when you shall 
have learned the conjugation of the verb be, you will'be able io 
conjugate any passive verb in the English language. 

The regular passive verb to be loved, which is formed by add 
ing the peWect participle loved to the neuter verb to 6e, is con- 
jugated in the following manner : 

To Bb Loved. — Indicative Mood. 

Pret. ( Sing* I am loved, thouilioved, he is loved. 

Tense. I Plur, We are io^jM^fOfuiatLre loved, tbej are loved. 



f mpei£ ( Sing, I was lov^^gMHRit loved, he was loved. 

Tense. ( Plur. We wero*l^ed, ye or you were loved, they T^ere loT«d. 

Perfect J Sing. I have been loved, thou hast been loved, ha has been loved* 
Tense. ( Phw, We have been loved, you have been loved, they have, %uc 

Pluper. ( Sing. I had been loved, thou hodst been loved, he had besn, kA 
Tense. ( Phtr. We had been loved, you had been loved, they had been, Suk 

Pint ( Sing. I shall or will be loved, thou shalt or wilt be loved, be, Sus, 
Future. ( Phar. We shall or will be loveid, you shall or wiU be loved, thc^, &o 

Seeond ( Sing. I shall have been loved, thou wilt have been loved, he, &e. 
Future. ( Plur, We shall have been loved, you will have been loved, lie 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Pres. { Sing, If I be loved, if thou be loved, if he be loved. 
Tense. ( Phar, If we be loved, if ye or you be loved, if they be loved. 

Imperf. ( Sing, If I were loved, if thou wert loved, if he were loved. 
Tense. } P2t«r. If we were loved, if you were loved, if they were loved. 
This mood has six tenses : — See conjugation of the verb to H. 

. Imperative Mood. 
Pre*. ( Sing. Be thou loved, or do thou be loved. 
Tense. ( Plur. Be ye or you loved, or do ye be loved. 

Potential Mood. 
Pres. { Sing, I may, can, or must be loved, thou mayst, canst, or musti Ha 
Tense. ( Plur, We may, can, or must be loved, you may, can, or mast, Itc 

Imperil ( Sing, 1 might, could, would, or should be loved, thou mightak,lbe. 
Tense. | Plur. We might, could, would, or should he loved, ye or jroii, fcc. 

Perfect ( Sing, I may, can, or must have been loved, thou mayst, canst, fcc 
Tense. \ Plur, We may, can, or must have been loved, you may, ean, tec 

' aing, 1 might, could, would, or should have been loved, tiiov 
Pltip. mightst. couldst, wonlast, or shcraldst have been loved, ke» 

Tense. Phtr, We mignt, could, would, or should have been lofvedy you 

might, could, would, or should have been loved, thej, io. 
Infinitive Mood. 
PrcK. I'ense. To be loved. Per£ Tense. To have been loved. 

Participles. 

Present, Being Loved. Perfect or Passive, Loved. 
Compound, Having been loved. 
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NoTi. This conjugation of the parava Ywh to. U itHi, b eiflad th« 
pMsive poke of the regdlar acthre-transitive verb to love. 

Now conjugate the following passive verbs ; that is, speak 
them in the first pers. sing, and piur. of each tense, through all 
the moods, and speak the participles ; ^* to be loved, to be reject- 
ed, to be slighted, to be conquered, to be seen, to be beaten, to 
be sought, to be taken." 

Note I. AVhen the perfect participle of an intrmuUwe verb is joined io 
the nciiter verb to be^ the combination is not a passive verb, but a n^tcfer verb 
m a passive form ; aa, " He is gone ; The birds areJUnon; The boy is grown! 
My friend is arrivecU" The' followipff mode of constmction is not to 
be preferred ; " He has gone ; The biras have flown ; The boy has grown ; 
My friftnd has arrived." 

^ Active and noQter verbs may be conjugated by addmg their present 
participle to the auxiliary verb to bt, tbawn all its variations; ai^ instead 
of, I toach, thou teache9t, lie teaches, oi^^e may say, I am teaching thou 
trt teachinsr, he is teaching, &c ; and, instead of^ I taught, &c ; I was teaeh^ 
mg, &c Tills mode of conjugation expresses the continuation of an action 
6t state of being ; and has, on some occasions, a peculiar propriety, and 
eontribiitea to the harmony and precision of language. When tne prssent 
participle of an active verb is joined with the neuter verb to be, Uie two 
words united, are, b)r some grammarians, denominated an active verb, either 
transitive or intransitive, as the case may be ; as, " I am writing a. letter ; 
He is walking :" and when the present participle of a neuter verb is thus 
employed, they term the combination a neuter verb; as, '< I am sitting; Ha 
18 standing.*' Others, in constructions like these, parse each word sepaoMv. 
Either mode may be adopted. 

III. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

D£F£CTiT£ Verbs are those which are used 
only in some of the moods ai|d tenses. 

The principal of them are these. 

Pres. Tense, Imperf. Tense, Peifett mr Patriae PmHtifk 

io woeUbkr 

May, might. ■' 

Can, ' could. — «_ 

WiU, would. 

Shall, should. 

Must, must 

Ought, ought. — -_ — 



quoth. 

Note. Mutt and ou^hi are not varied. Oitght and fitoth aie ntrtr nsea 
as auxiliaries. Ou^ht is always followed by a verb in the infimthr* mood, 
which veri> determines its tense. Ought is in the presont tenae when the in- 
finitive following it is in the present ; as, " He ought to do it ;** and ought m 
In the hnperfeet tense when followed by the perfect of the infimthra ; as^ ** Ha 
ought to have done it." 

Before you proceed to the analysis of the following ^amplei, 
you may read over the last three lectures carefully and atten- 
tively ; and as soon as you become acquainted with all that haa 
been presented, you wHl understand nearly all the pnneiplea 
and regular constructions of our language. In parainf^a^x^iidv 
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<>r any other part of speech) be careful to pursue the syslenuUiek 
ordeTy and to conjugate ererj verb until you become familiar 
with all the moods and tenses. 

^H% skoM have been puniahed before he committed that 

atrocious deed." 
Should have been punUhed is a verb, a word that signifies to 
do — passive, it denotes action received or endured by the nom. 
—it is formed by adding the perfect part, punished to the neutei 
verb to be — regular, the perf. part, ends in ed — potential mood, 
it implies obligation, &c. — pluperfect tense, it denotes a past 
act which was prior to the other past time specified by <* com- 
mitted" — third pers. sing. num. because the nom. <' he" is with 
which it agrees : Rule 4. 2&e verb must agrecy &c. — Gonju- 
gated> Indie, mood, pros. 4^' ^^ ^ punished ; imperf. tense, 
he was punished ; perf. tense, he has been * punished ; and so 
on. Conjugate it through all the moods and tenses, and speak 
lie participles. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

(Dolumbus discovered America. America was discovered 
sy Columbus. The preceptor is writing a letter. The letter 
IS written by the preceptor. The work can be done. The 
BOuse would have been built ere this, had he fulfilled his promise. 
If I be beaten by that man, he will be punished. Young man, 
if you wish to be respected, you must be more assiduous. Being 
ridiculed and despised, he leil the institution. He is reading 
fComer. They are talking. He may be respected, if he become 
more ingenuous. My worthy friend ought to be honoured foi 
his benevolent deeds. This ought ye to have done. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

All the most important principles of the science, together with 
many of the rules, have now been presented and illustrated. 
But before you proceed to analyze the following exercises, you 
may turn over a few pages, and you will find all the rules pre- 
sented in a body. Please to examine them critically, and parse 
the examples under each rule and note. The examples, you will 
notice, are given to illustrate the respective rules and notes 
under which they are placed ; hence, by paying particular at- 
tention to them, you will be enabled fully and clearly to com- 
piehend the meanmg and application of all the rules and notes. 

As soon as you become familiarly acquainted with all the cle* 
fmkianSy so that you can apply them with facility, you may omit 
them in parsing ; but you must always apply the rules of Syn* 
tax. Wlien you parse without applying the definitionSi you im^ 
proeeed in tte following manner : 
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''Mercy is the true badge of no)>ility." 

Mercy is a noun common, of the neuter gender, thkd p«rs«A, 
lingular number, and in the nominative case to " is :" Rulb S. 
Tfu nominative case governs ike verfr. 

Is is an irregular neuter verb, indicative mood, present tense, 
durd person, singular number, agreeing with '' mercy,'' accord- 
ing to Rule 4. The verb must agree, &c. 

The is a definite article, belonging to '' badge" in the singu- 
lar number : Rulb 2. Tlie definite article ihej &c. 

True is an adjective in the positive degree, and belongs to 
the noun '' badge :" Rule 18. Mjecifoes belongs &c. 

Badge is a noun com. neuter gender, third person, singular 
number, and in the nominative case after " is," and put by ap» 
position with '* mercy," according to Rule 21. The verb to is 
may have the same case after it as before it* 

Of is a preposition, connecting " badge" and " nobility," and 
showing the relation between them. 

J>robHity is a noun of multitude, mas. and fem. gender, ttiird 
person, sing, and in the obj. case, and governed by '' of:" Rule 
31. Prepositions govern the objective case, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Learn to unlearn what you have learned amiss. 

WliLt I forfeit for myself is a trifle ; that my indiscretions 
should reach my posterity, wounds me to the heart. 

Lady Jane Gray ff^ll a sacrifice to the wild ambition of the 
duke of North imberland. , . - . 

King Missipsi charged his sons to consider the senate ano 
people of Rome as proprietors of the kingdom of Numidia. 

Hazael smote the children of Israel in all their coasts ; and 
from what is lefl on record of his actions, he plainly appeani to 
have proved, what the prophet foresaw him to be, a man of vio- 
lence, cruelty, and blood. 

Heaven hides from brutes what men, from men what spiritB 
know. 

He that formed the ear, can he not hear 7 

He that hath cars to hear, let him hear. 

Note 1. Leaniy in the first of the preceding examples, is a transitive verily 
toecause the action passes over from the nom. ycu underatood, to lAe nH ^f 
the ttrUenee for its oojeet : Rule 24. In the next example, tkit wtyiiidff»tr# 
Uons shotud rcocA my posUrUy, is a part of a sentence pnt as the nommalivi to 
the verb wounds, according to the same Rule. 

S. The Doun «am/lec, in the third example, is nom. after the setiv»4atiin* 
Mtive verb feU: Rolb 22. The noun proprietorSf m the next seHlooee^ is 
in the objective case, and put by apposition with tenaie and peopte: Rule 7, 
or governed by consider, undf^rntood. according 'o Rvlb 35. 

£ In the fmh example, what, following pre fd, is il oonn'^KraaBA ^^^sdRV 
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Thing, the antecedent part, is in the nom. case after (o ht^ nnderttood. and 
put by apposition with he, according to Rule 21, and Notr. Whick^ the 
nslative part, is in the ob). case after to bt expressed, and put by appoaitioa 
with hini, according to the same Rule. Man is in the obj. case, put by ap- 
position with which: Rule 7. The latter part of the sentence may be We- 
roily rendered thus : lie plainly appears to nave proved to be that base ehmr- 
aeier w/Uch the prophet foresaw him to be, viz. a num of violence, cruelty, 
and blood. The antecedent part of the first what, in the next sentfoioe, is 
governed by hides ; and which^ the relative part, is governed by Jbieio under 
stood. The antecedent part of the second what, is governed by hides under 
stood, and the relative part is governed by know expressed. 

4. The first he, in the seventh example, is, in the opinioTi of some, nnm. 
to can hear understood ; but Mr. N. R. Smith, a distmguished and acute 
fframmarian, suggests the propriety of rendering the sentence thus ; ** He 
fliat formed the e^r, fanned U to hear; can he not hear?** The first Ae^ in thf 
last example, 19 redundant ; yet the construction is sometimes adnusiiUe^ 
for the expression is more forcible than it would be to say, ^'Let him heat 
who hath ears to hear ;" and if we idopt the ingenious method of Mr. Smhh. 
the sentence is grammatical, and may be rendered thus ; ** He that haA 
ears, hath ears to hear ; let him hear." 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
Idioms, anomalies, and intricacies. 

1. " The wall is three feet high." 

2. *' His son is eight years old." 

3. " My knife is worth a shiUing.^^ 

4. '* She is worth him and all his conne^ltims,** 

5. ^' He has heen there three times.^* 

6. " The hat cost ten do/ter*." 

7. " The load weighs a tun," 

8. *' The spar measures ninety yee/." 

Remarks. — Jhunnaty is derived from the Greek, a, without, and omelsi^ 
similar ; that is, vnthdiu sknUarUy. Some give its derivation thus ; anomd^ 
firom the Latin, ab, from, or out of and norma, a rule, or law, means an enl- 
loto; a mode of expression that departs from the rules, laws, or ganerwl 
usages of the language ; a construction in language peculiar to itsd£ Thni^ 
it is a general rule of the language, that adje^es of one syllaUe aie eoni- 
pared by adding r, or er, and st, or est, to the positive degree ; but good, kf- 
ter, best ; bad, worse, worst, are not compared accordinff to the genenl lutb. 
They are, therefore, anomalies. The plural number of nouns is generally 
fermed by adding s to the singular : man, men; woman, women ; dfld, eki- 
dren; penny, pence, are anomalies. The use of news, means, aims, and 
mnends, in the singular, constitutes anomalies. Anomalous constructions 
are correct according to custom ; but, as they are departures from genenl 
rules, by them thej^ cannot be analyzed. 

An idiom, ^^gjJLMST''. '^ construction peculiar to a language, may be an 
ianomaly, or irmaynot An idioraatical expression which is not an anonndy 
eah be analjrced. 

Fett and years, in the 1, and 3, examples, are hot in the nonnnatiTe after 
if, accordinff to Rule 21, because they are not in apposition with' the isspsfi 
tiTS Boons utat precede the verb ; but the constructions are anomakMBi ; aad| 
tiiflirefors, no rule can be applied to analyze them. The same iitnis ham^ 
svsr, oan bs conveyed by a legitimats construction whidi can be anahritd 
thM, *«The height of the walTis three /efC;** '<Tb« sf« of nqr son isi||^ 



An inomiily, when BKorlained in bo siieh,iieii!ilydiBposeJor; but aame- 
imcs it is very difficult to decide whel her a consttticlion ia anomalouaor 
int. The Sd, 4lh, Bad Sth eiamples, sro generally cannideted Bnomsiiea : 
■ut if we supply, as we are, paihaps, wscranled in doing, Ihe BeaDcialM 
■rords which moclorn reRntimcnt has nrapped, they will caase to Iw anonui- 
li<i!>: thus, "My knife iBo/llic worth ofaBhaling;" " — o/IAt worth of him," 
(ic. "He hoa been there /nr three tiniefl;"M we sny, "I wm unwall for 
llireo days, after I nrrivpd ;" or, " I was unwell three dnys." Tho« it appeara, ' 
liial by tracing hack, /or a few centuries, what the meroly modern Enslish 
it-li'ilar Eupposce to he an anomaly, an ellinuH will frequently be discovered, 
H-liich, when supplied, destroys Ihe anonialy. 

On eitrcrno pumts, and peculiar and varying constructions in s living lan- 
guti^p, the moat able pltiloloaislscaii never beasrcedj bEcauxc many tisage^ 
will niwaj's lie uiisetllcd aniT fluctuating, and will, conBoquonlly, be disposed 
of according lo Ihn caprice of the grammarian. By Bumo, a acntciice may bs 
treated as an anomaly ; by oihere who contend for, and aupply, an ellipais, 
the same sentence maybe analysed oceordinp to the ellipais supplied | wliilit 
vlhers, whodeny both Uie elliptical and anomalous character ol^ the sentence. 



lo by which to analyze it, which rule has for its foundation th« 
dned in that sentence only. This tastmndcof procedure^ inaa. 
inch as it requires uB to make a rule lor every peculiar eonslniclion in 



,jpi.. 



language, appears to me to be the most exception a,b1o of the three. It ap- 
pears lo bo multiplying rules beyond the bounds of utility. 

The verbB.coif, tctigha, and mnuuni, in the Gth, Tth, and Sth eumples, 
may be considered us Iraniilive. See remarks on rtsembU, him, oicn, Ac., 

EX&HFLE8. 

1 . " And God Mid, ' IM dMra be ligfat,' and tkers wu 
Kgfat." " Let ua make fhan." " L«tt»-i>«w before' tlM Lord." 
" Let U^bom aeraphs tune the tjre." 

3. " S«4( enacted." ~ "Stifienaembend." " Bktttdhitu 
Ast J>l«Medi thee ; ftnd evnad bt Ae.tlat ctineth thee." "Mj 
mmI, tnirrftomflt^ : — bmiM to witrtj," he. 

8. " Jtf«AMJU i We the. p<htala (tf' eteroitj wide <^eit to n- 
e«TC bim." "Mttho^kt I wu uMarcflrated beaenth the 
aiAlj deep." " I was there just tliirt;r yaan ago." 
- 4. *<-Tltinrlaw|i and their mannera, general^ apedtMi^, wen 
•xtnme^ rode." "CoaM&mg- (heir meena, &Bf have tfSteM 



•. " Ah me / nor hope nor 

« Me miaerabte ! trttich wejr shall I 87 T" 
6. "0 lu^mem} our being's end.and aim ! 

Oood, Measure, eaee, content I irtiate'er thy nanw ; 

llwt acnaething still which prompts th' eternal n^ 

Vor which,we bear to live, or dare to die."— 

navvb Ii^ in the aiomatidt eiangba ondcr nnmber 1, ha* MMMte* 

tmiM»<4,a»d m leflapplkaUbtorMndnatinof dMfliW«SS^ 

aM* w nomc cenaa t aad bene* k (bOm, that tha vart^ stMbaoMmE 
^r-i*- ^ iii l r nailwil niijj |ial aa Ihaj eiiai i nal l ia la hiil iiailim 
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hiitead of saying, **I.ef it [to] be enscted ;** or, ** It if oi shtil be enacted ;" 
** Let turn [to] beUeaeed ;** or, «He tAeU be blessed ;«* " Z.e( us turn to ea> 
vey,** &C. ; the verbs, be enaetedf he hlessed, him, &c. according to an idiom of 
«iur langua^, or the poet's license, are used in the imperative, agreeing with 
a ncHiiinative of the first or third person. 

The phrases, metkinks and metnmtghtf are anomalies, in which the oljec- 
tive pronoun me, in the first person, is used in place of a nominatire, and 
takes a veri) after it in the third person. Him was anciently used in the 
same manner ; as, " him thute, him thought.** There was a period when 
these ron struct ions were not anomalies in our language. Pormeriy, whal 
wci call the objective cases of our pronouns, were employed in the same man- 
nnr as our present nomitiatives are. ^go is a contraction otagone, the past 
part, of to go. Before this participle was contracted to an adverb, the noun 
years preceuing it, was in tne nominative case absolute ; but now the jdod- 
strnction amounts to an anomaly. The expressions, " generally speakmg,* 
and *' considering their means,** under number 4, are idiomatJlca] and ano* 
matons>, the subjects to the participles not being specified. 

According to the genius of the English language, transitive verbs and pn^ 
positions retjuire the objective caseof a noun or pronoun after them ; and tUs 
rHf|uisition is all that is meant by government, when we say, that these parts 
)f speech govern the objective qase. See pages 52, 57, and 94. The same 
principle applies to the interjection. '* Interjections require the ot^eetwe case 
of a pronoun uf the first person after them ; but the nombudtDe of a noun or 
prnnonn of the second or third person ; as, " Ah m« I Oh thmi i my eoMifry P- 
To say, then, that interjections require particular cases after them, ia syno* 
nunous with saying, that they govern those cases; and this office of the in- 
terjection is in perfect accordance with that which it performs in the Latin, 
and many other languages. In the examples under number 5, the finrt tnt 
is in the objective after '* ah,** and the second me, after ah understood ; thus, 
'* Ah miserable me !*' according to Note 2, under Rule 6. — HopptneM, under 
number 6, is nom. independent ; Rule 5, or in the nom. after 0, aceonlirg 
to tills Nute. The principle contained in the note, proves that every noun 
of the second person is m the nomintdhoe case ; for, as the pronoun of the 
second person, in such a situation, is always. nominative, which ia shown by 
Its formj it logically follows that the noun, under such circumstances, at 
though It has no farm to show its case, must necessarily be in the same case 
an the pronoun. ** Good, pleasure, ease, content, that,^ the antecedent part 
of " whatever,** and which, the relative part, are nom. after orf underatood : 
Rule 21, and name is nom. to be understood. 

The second line may be rendered thns; Whether tnoa art good, oi 
whether thou art pleasure, ^. or be thy name that [thin^ whkh f «vei 
thingl it may be : putting be m the imperative, agreeing with imbiu m tfaa 
third person. Something is nominative after art understood. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. "All were well 6te/ the stranger.*^ "I saw nobody Iwit 
the stranger,*' " All had returned but he." " None but the 
brave deserve the fair." ** The thing they can't but porpoft* 
they postpone." " This life, at best, is but a dream.'' " Ii 
affords but a scanty measure of enjoyment." ** If he 6iil toucii 
the hills, they will smoke." "Man la btU vl reed, floating cii 
the current of time." 

2. " Notwithstanding his poverty, he u content." 

3. " Open your hand tot(2e." " The apples boQ soft." «*Tht. 



\ 
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jHirest clay is that which bums white." <' Drink deep, or taste 
aot the Pierian spring." 
4. " JVhat though the swelling surge thou see?" &c. " What 

I/* the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread ?" &c. 

Rr-marks. — According to the principle of analysis asBumed by many of 
Mtr inost critical philologists, biU is always a difljunctive conjunction ; and 
If reeaMy to the same authorities, to construe it, in any case, as a {)reposition, 
would i€^ to ermur. See false Syntax under Ilule 35. Thoy maintain, that 
its legitimate and undoviating ofhce is, to ioin on a mcml)cr of a sentence 
which expnssia opposition ofmemiing, and tnereby forms an exception to, or 
takes from the universality <^, the proposition contained in the preceding 
meinlkcr of the sentence. That it sustains its true character as a conjunc- 
tion in all the examples under number I, will be shown by the folloHrini! 
«e»ulution of them.- -" All were well J)ut the strmiger [was not welU*] ** I 
■aw nobody but [/ sato] the stranger,** '* None deserve the fair but the 
Wavt [deserve thefairj"] " They postpone the thing which [tkey ought to do, 
and do not,] bnt which {thing] they cannot avoid purposing to do." '* This 
life, at best, [is not a realUyj] but it is a- dream. It [(^ords not tmbwmdedfrm- 
Hon] but it aiflhrds a scanty measure of enjoyment.'* " If he touch the nillis, 
ki< exert no greater pmoer vmon them, they will smoke;** — '* If he exert no 
greuter pmeer upon the hiUs, but [be-^U this fact] if he touch them, they will 
smoke.** '* Man iswda sttAk being, btU he is a reed, floatin£; on the current 
•f time.** This method of analyzing sentences, however, if I mistake not, 
is too mudi on the ]>lan of our pretended philosophical writers, who, in their 
rage for ancient constructions and combinations, often overlook the modern 
associated meaning and application of tliis word. It appears to me to be 
more conaiKtcnt with the modem uac of the word, to consider it an adverb in 
constructions like the following : " If he but (onlyj merely) touch the hills 
they will smoke." 

Except and near, in examples like the following, are generally construed 
as prepoaitions : **All went except him;** "She stands %iear them.** But 
majiy contend, that when we omplov bui instead of except, in such constnio- 
tiona, a no^ninative should follow: "All went hut he [did not go,**] On this 
pmnt and many others, custom is variable ; but the period will doubtless ar- 
rive, when but, worth, and like, will be considered prepositions, and, in con- 
itructions like the foregoing, invariably be followed by an objective case. 
This will not be the ca^ie, however, until the practice of supplying an ellipsis 
ifler these words is. entirely dropped. 

Poverty, under number 2, is governed by the preposition notwithstanding, 
Ilule 31. The adjectives ioit/e, soft, white, and den, under number 3, not 
)nlv express the quality of nouns, but also quality verbs : Note 4, under 
iufe 18. — What, in the phrases " what though** and " whatii^** is an interro- 
pitive in the objective case, and governed by the verb mcUters understood, or 
Mr some other verb ; thus, " What matters it — what dost thou fear, though 
£ou see the swelling surge V* " What would you think, if the foot, which 
s ordained to tread the dust, aspired to be the head ?" 

In the following examples, the same word is used as several 
^rts of speech. But hy exercising judgment sufficient to com* 
Tchend the meaning, and by supplying what is understood, you 
k^ill be able to analyze them correctly. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING, 
i like what you dislike. 
Every creature loves its like. 4 

An4;er, envy, and like passions, are sinful. ^ 






.Chuitji Ute Ihid^suii, bi^htens ev^nfj objectaroimd it 

Tkoa^t ffiM awifler than light 

&e tfaoii ghW ft ctfl^i thoi^ hefelt «8 aBiaji. ' 

HaU often proves destiiicilive to. TegeUtienw 

I wwAiappy io hlol lliin ^taj friend. 

Hafl! beauteous s^iuiger of the wog^ 

Tiieinore I examine the work, the better I I9ce4i 

Johnson is a tfetter wiiter 4ian Sterile. 

Calm tr^» the day, and the scene delig^^ 

We may expect a calm after a storm. 

To prevent passion is easier than to calnk it 

Damp air is Unwholesome. • 

QiSk often casts adiftmp aver ouir spnghtKai /iptinm 

Boft bodies damp the sound waotk rtiffre tiimi nurd dnes 

Htieh mon^y has bc.6n expefnded. 

Of him to whom ponichiis. given, xnucKwill be required. 

It is muoh better to give man to receive. 

S^ wati^ runitf defiip. 

Heiiiboured to still the tumidt ^ ' 

Thos^^ two young profligates «6maUl .«t9 in the 

They wrong themsel Vies aif ivell as &ek friends. 

I will now present to you « few fexaonple^ uT poetry. Fai 
ing in poetry, as it brings' hito requisitien a* higher degree 
mental exertion thui parsing in presey will be found a more < 
\||^tful l^ld profitable exercise. In this kind of an 




order to come i^ theomeamngof.the authc^r, you will fiaJ 
nocessaiy^ to tramtpoM* his language, and supf^ what is {uhI 
stood ; and thenyou will havr die literal mean^ in pro^ft. < 

^XRRCISEI^ CN PARSING. 

AfostAoraE TO HopB.^— Camfbbll 
£temi^Hope ! wh<en yonder spheres sulStraie . 
Fealed their first not^ to sound the marcb of time 
Thy joyous youth beg&n i-'-^nit not to lade* — 
When ^'the sister planets have deeay^ ; 
Whqn wrapt in flamee the realms of ether glow, 
AnaHeaven's last thunder shakes the wond b^low ; 
Thou, undismayed, shialt o^elr the ruins smile, . 
Anidlight thy torch at Nature's funeral pile! # 

Eternal Hope! thy joyoue youth began when yonder 
aphieres pealed their first notes to sound-die march of itSSH 
but it beg&n not to fiide. — ^Thou^ undismayed, shah smUe of 
the ruins, when all the sister planilte riudl have decayed ; i 
Ihou Shalt S||ht tby tol^ch at Natmm's fiineral pile, when wn 




« Aames, the retAms c/d^jjj^i^jt ami Heavea^s iaal tbiniaer' 
dukes the world below. 

Daughter of heaveoi relei^tlmui tKXwar, ^ 

Thou tamer oC the. human brepat, • « j. 

Whose iron scourge, and tort^inghour^ ^ 

The bad affiight^ afl|^ &e besil 

The generous- spwrk extinct i^BTiTe; 

Teach me to love^aad taforgke.; 

Exact my own defects to^ scan : 

>Yhat others are to f^l.; and know mj^Mtf a man. 

> »':• , TftAiisroMii. 

Daughter jo€ heaveny rriepUess power, thov taiiier ^ the 
hinan br!9a8t>whio6e ir9a>BeoiBrge and tonimngbow^ffiiglil 
riMbady tmd afflict the best! ReviveUioQ inme^ gj ofmn f m^ 
I'eitinct spaik ; and-leiid^ tjiott me to lore odiers, and to forgive> 
them ; and t^c^ tii(iAi ma to ffidtqii.ni^ own deCects exactly, or 
critically : and teach thou. me^tlKt ii4iidi others m^ to fcAi ; 
•Qd rqfike thou meto l0ioV myt^^to beja piittaf 

iVmit conscic^e dictates to be ^done, ' . . 
Or warns mi not t<i4oi 
^ . This tea^ pie.mor^ fluu; heK tP ^riiun, 
.: . >J^M^aipcQtfaanheaY'npaii|«Q.. ^ 

TiiANsrosxm . -^ 

teach tbott me. to parsnetiiai (Iks liyn^} winch eoa- 
^cftetes tobe done, mote ardently fhatfl pimme hesvea; 
«m) tetfclPtbpii me to iihmt-'diir (<fte l£^ iriiiAi comw i e o e q; 
"v^ma me ^et to.ito^jBKME^e^ciMttioiis^ tlHm.Twai^^ helL . 

For sea, ahl otee, /MMe yet hnr vajF* 

With doabtSil step I tread* 
A hostile worlds terrours raiae. 

Its snares delunrenqiread. 
O how shall I, widi hemrt prepared, 

Those terroun leein^ meet 1 
How, firom the thousand amms to guard . 
p ^ My unexperienced feet t 

TnAirsvosBik 
. F4P«ebthou,ahl see thou a hostile world fo raise its ter- 
rwMt'tt&d see thou a hostile world %o spread its dduaiye snares, 
I yet tread her (etrlue'*) ways with doiibtfiil stqMu 
O how shall I learn to msidt those terrouigi midi^ nprepared 

■-*^*^\" 







n 
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heart? How shall I learn to guard my uncxpeiieii«ed fed 1 

the thousand snares of the world ? 

The Morning in Summer. — Thompeon. 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night ; / 

And soon, observant of approaching day, 
The meek-eyed mom appears, mother of dews^ 
At first, faint gleaming in the dappled east, 
Till far o'er ether spreads the wid'ning glow. 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. 

Transposed. 
The doubtful empire of the night is short ; and the m 
eyed mom, (which w the) mother of dews, observant of 
i^roaching day, soon appears, gleaming faintly, at first, in 
dappled east, till the widening glow spreads far over ether, 
die white clouds break away from before the lustre of her f 

Nature ^ Bountiful.; — Akbnsidb. 

^Nature's c(are, to all her children just. 

With richest treasures, and ah ample iBtafe, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. 

Transposed. 
Nature's care, which is jast to all her chil^n, largely 
dows, with richest treasures and an ample state, that liappy : 
who will deign to use them. 

Note. ^Vkat, in the second exafn];de, w a comp. r«*i. The antaoi 
part is gov. by Uach understood; and fha relative Mut by io/ed expra 
To $hun and. to mmuj in the third example, are in tne innnitive bmmmL 
D> than^ according to a Note under Rule 23. FabU and from, in fit 
example, are adverbs. An adverb, in poeftry, is oHen written in the fia 
an adjective. Whatever^ in the liLst sentence, is a compound pron. a 
equivalent to that and who. That is an adj. pron. belonging to " man ;" 
IB nom. to '' will deign ;*' and ever is excluded from tiie sentence in • 
See page 1 13. Parse these examples as they are trani^MMed, and yoi 
find the analysis very easy. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
Gold, not osnuins Wealth. 
Where, thy true treasure 1 Gold mva, ** not in me ;" 
And, " not in me," the Diamond. Gold is poor. 

Transposed. 
Where is thy true treasure? Gold says, ^^ It is not in n 
and the Diamond says, '' It is not in me." Gold is pooiu 

Source of Fribndshif. — Dr. Toimo. 
Lorenzo, pride repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee. 



Lorenzo, repress thou pride ; nor hope tbon to finds Muid; 



> 



nity in him who has already found 

True GnE*TNESs, — Pope. 

Who noble ends by noiile means obtains, "J 

Or, failing, smiles in exile or in chains, jl 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed "* 

Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. "^ 

Transposed. ^ 

Wig lo «bWH.M^ew l^aoUo jwai^ijnlQea jit<«dft« «^ 

'i ■•'.* .-( -f..-" InmcsnoKir^^SmiMi ■ ' ■ 

Eteraal Spirit ! God of truth! to whom *4 

All things seem a« they are, inspire my Bcmg i 
My eye uoscale : me what is substance teach ; ' 

f And shadow what, while I of tilings to come, 

Aa past rtdiearsing, sing. Me thought and phiasa ' 

Severely siting out the whole idea, grant. 
Tbasspobed. 
Eternal Spirit ! God of truth ! lo whom all things seem to be 
m» they really are, inspire thou my song ; and unseals thou my 
:^«^yes : teach thou to me the thing which is substance ; and teach 
« ttiou io me the thing wiiicb is shadow, while 1 sing of things which 
•re to come, as one sings of thingn which are past rehearsing. 
Gront thou in me thought and phraseology which shall eeTerefjr 
■ill lut the whole idea. 

The Voya<5b op Life. 
How few, favoured by ev'ry element, 
Wifli swelling sails make good the promised port, ' 

With all their wishes freighted ! Tct ov'n these, '■ 

Freighted with all their wishes, soon complain. : 

Free from misfortune, not from nature free, 
They still are men ; and when ia man seeure ? 
As fatal time, as storm. The rush of years 
[- Beats down their strength ; tbeir numberless escapes 
In ruin end : and, now, their proad succesB 
But plants noiv terrours on the victor's brow, "^ 

What pain, to quit the world just made their own I 
Their nests so deeply downed and built so hi^ I— , 

Too low they build, who buitd beneath the stan- 
1* 
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Transfosso. 

' How few persons, fiivoured bj erery element, safefy oukM 
the promised port with swelling sails, and with all their wishcii 
freighted ! Yet even these few persons who do safely make the 
promised port with all thw wishes freighted, soon complain. 
Though they are free from misfortunes, yet {tliough and |fe#« 
corresponding conjiinctions, form only one connexion) they are 
not firee from the course of nature, for they still are men ; and 
when is man secure t Time is as fatal to him, as a stonn is to 
the mariner. — The rush of years beats down their strength ; 
(that M, the strength of these few 4) and their numberless escapes 
end in ruin; and then their proud success only plants new 
terrours on the victor's brow. What pain it is to them to quit 
the world, just as they haye made it to be their own worid ; 
when their nests are built so high, and when they are -downed so 
deeply! — They who build beneath the stars, build too low for 
their own safety. 

RayLECTionB on a Skull. — >Iiofti> Btbon. 

Remove yon skull from out the scattered heaps. 

Is that a temple, where a God may dwell! « 

Why, ev'n the worm at last disdains her shattered cell! 

Look on its broken arch, its rumed wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals fbul : 

Yes, this was once ambition's ,airy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul. 

Behold, through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 

The gay recess of wisdom and of wit, 

And passion's h<M9t, that never brooked control. 

Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ. 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 

Transposed. 

Remove thou yonder skull out firom the scattered heaps. Is 
that a temple, where a God may dwell t Why, even the w<Nnn 
at last disdains her shattered ceUl Look thou <m its broken 
arch, and look thou on its ruined wall, and on its desolate 
chambers, and on its foul portals : — ^yes, tlus skifll was once 
ambition's airy hall ; {it was) the dome of thoudit, the palace 
of the soul. Behold thou, through each lacklustre, eyeless 
hole, the gay recess of wisdom and of wit, and passion's host, 
which never brooked control. Can all the worics which saints, 
or sages, or sophists have ever written, repeople thb lobely 
tower, or can they refit this tenement ? 

For your future exercises in parsing, you may select pieeetf 
from the English Reader, or any other grammatical work. I 
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teTe already hiated, that paraing in poetry, as it brings more 
immadialely into requisition the reasoning faculties, than pars- 
ing in prose, will necessarily tend more rapidly to facilitate your 
progress : therefore it is adyisable that your future exercises in 
this way, be chiefly confined to the analysis of poetry. Previ- 
ous to your attempting to parse a piece of poetry, you ought 
always to transpose it, in a manner similar to the examples just 
presented ; and then it can be as easily analyzed as prose. 

Before you proceed to correct the following exercises in false 
sjrntax, you may turn back and read over the whole thirteen lec- 
tures, unless you have the subject-matter already stored in your 
■oiikL 
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OF DERIVATION. 

At the commencement of lecture 11. 1 informed you that fity 
mology treats, 3dly, of derivation. This branch of Etymology, 
important as it is, cannot be very extensively treated in an ele- 
mentary work on grammar. In the course of the precedinglec- 
turos, it has been frequently agitated ; and now I shall ofier a 
few more remarks, which will doubtless be useful in illustrating 
some of the various methods in which one word is derived from 
another. Before you proceed, however, please to turn back 
and read again what is advanced on this subject on page 27, 
and in the Philosophical Notes. 

1. Nouns are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, and sometimes 
from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from nouns. 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Nouns are derived from verbs; as, from 'Uo lovo,^ 
comes " lover ;" from " to visit, visiter ;" frorti " to survive, 
smviver,'* &c. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is difficult to 
determine whether the verb was deduced from Uie noun, or the 
noun from the verb, viz. '' Love, to love ; hate, to hate ; fear, 
to fear ; sleep, to sleep " walk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, tm 
a«t,''&c* 
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2. Verba art? denved froni nouns, acy ectives, and Bometimes fran 
adverbs ; as, from the noun Malty comes <' to salt ;'^ from the ad 
jective icartHy '' to warm ;" and from the adverb forwardy ^ to 
forward." Sometimes they are formed by lengthening the 
vo'A-el, or sofleniiig the consonant ; a^, from ''grass, to graze ;" 
s^onietimes by adding en ; as, from " length, to lengthen ;" espe* 
otiilly to adjectives ; as, from ^ short, to shorten ; bright, to 
'jriglitcn." 

3. Adjectives are derived from nouns in the following man 
tier : adjectives denoting plenty are derived from nouns by add 
Ingy; as, from ''Hefddi, healthy; wealth, wealthy; might 
mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which anything is made, 
are derived from nouns by adding en ; as, from " Oak, oaken ; 
wood, wooden ; wool, woollen," &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived- from nouns bj 
adding ful ; as, from " Joy, joyful ; sin, sinful ; fruit, fnni 
ful," &c. ,. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminution 
are derived from nouns by adding some ; as, from '' Light 
lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toilsome," &c. 

Adjectives denoting want arc derived from nouns by adding 
less ; as, from '' Worthj worthless ;" from ''care, careless ; 
joy, joyless,"" &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from nouns by add 
ing ly ; as, from " Man, manly ; earth, earthly ; court, court- 
ly," &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or from 
nouns by adding ish to them ; which termination when added 
to adjectives, imports diminution, or lessening the quality ; as, 
"White, whitish;" i. e. somewhat white. When added to 
nouns, it signifies similitude or tendency to a character ; as, 
" Child, childish ; thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns or Verbs^ by adding 
the termination able ; and those adjectives signify capacity ; as, 
" Answer, answerable ; to change, changeable." 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives, sometimes by adding 
the termination »e«5 ,* as, " White, whiteness ; swiil, swiftness ;" 
sometimes by adding ih or i, and making a small change in 
some of the letters ; as, " Long, length ; high, height.^ 

5. Adverbs of 'quality are derived from adjectives, by adding 
lyy or changing le into ly ; and denote the same quality as the 
adjectives from which they aro derived; as, from "base," 
comes "basely;" from " slow, slowly ;" from "able, aUy." 

Tb&re are ao many other v^ya ot defiVvn^Nic^L^ ^tma 000 
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another, that it would be extremely difficult, if not impoaaible, to 
enumerate thom. The primitive words of every language are 
rery few ; the derivatives form much the greater number. A 
few more instances only can be given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, by adding the 
terminations hood or luad, shipy ery, teiek^ rickj doni, ian^ mmU 
and a^e. 

Nouns ending in hood or head, are such as signify charactei 
or qualities ; as, '' Manhood^ knighthood, falsehood," &c. 

N^ouns ending in ship^ are those that signify office, employ- 
ment, state, or condition ; as, '* Lordship, stewardship, part^ 
nership," &c. Some nouns in ship are derived from adjectives ; 
as, '^ Hard, hardship," &c. 

Nouns which end in ery, signify action or habit ; as, '< Slavery, 
foolery, prudery," &c. Some nouns of this sort come from 
adjectives ; as, << Brave, bravery," &c. 

Nouns ending in ioicky rickf and ciont, denote dominion, 
jurisdiction, or condition ; as, " Bailiwick, bishoprick, kingdom, 
dukedom, freedom," &c. 

Nouns which end in ton, are those that signify profession ; 
as, ^' Fhyisieian, musician," &c. Those that end in meni and 
agty come generally from the French, and commonly signify 
the act or habit ; as, << Commandment," *' usage." 

Some nouns ending in ardj are derived from verbs or acyec* 
uvea, and denote character or habit *, as, *< Drunk, drunkard ; 
dote, dx tard." 

Some nouns have the form of diminutives ; but these are not 

many. They are formed by adding the terminations Jktn, Ung^ 

ingj oeky e/, anid the like ; as, '< Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gos * 

ling; duck, duckling; hill, hillock ; cock, cockerel," &c. 

OF PREPOSITIONS USED AS PREFIXES. 

I ihall conclude this lecture by presentinff and ezplaininff a list of Latta 
and Greek prepontions which are extensively used m En^Udi as prefizeSi 
Bj carefiiUy studying their signification, you wiU be better qualifiea to un- 
derstand the meaning of those words into the composition of whidi they en 
jer, and of which they form a material part* 

I. LATIN PREFIXES. 

Jif oft, ofrf — signify from or away ; as, o-ver^ to tnrn from ; tA^Ui^ la 
hrow away ; abstract, to draw away. 

M — to or at ; as^ ad-here, to stick to ; ad^^nwn^ to wonder at. 

MU — means before ; as, antt'etdmlf going before. 

drcMm — ognifies round, about ; as, etreum-naei^gfafe, to sail zoimd. 

CoOy eofiL co^ eo{— together; as, cfmFJwny to jom together ; cem^sntf^ to 
press together^ co-opercrfe, to work together; etlAapn^ to fidl tofstner. 

Coiiiro— agamst ; as, cotUrA-iltef, to speak against. 

Us— 4om, down ; as, ib-Acel, to take fiom ; de-feend^ to so down. 

IX| 4i»— Mundor, away ; as, <ft-tec«rate , to tear asniider ; mMitiiu^ to mid 
away. 

16» 
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Ef if, ex— out ; as, e-jtetf to throw out; ef-JluZf to dow out ; ex-^fcute, to 
vhut out. 

Extn-Aieyond ; as, extrorordinaryy beyond what is oidmaiy. 

In,im,Uy ir — {vij Gothick, inna, a cave or cell ;) as^ tn-yiuf, to pour in. 
These prefixes, when incorporated with adjectives or nouna, commonly re- 
verse ttiar meaning ; as, in-si^cUni, im-pilUef U-legUimaie, ir-reverenet^ ir- 
resohde. 

Inter — between ; as, inter-postj to put between. 

Intro— 'W\ih\n, into ; intro-vert, to turn within ; mtrthduce, to lead into. 

06, op — denote opposition ; as, olhject, to bring against ; op^pupi, to op- 
pose. 

Per — through, by ; as, per'tmUndate, to walk through ; pef'lupBf by hapsL 

Post — after ; as, pcat-sertpt, written ailer ; post-fiXf placed after. 

Pr€tf pre—hefore ; as, pre-fiXf to fix before. 

Pro— for, forth, forward ; as, pro-noun, for a noun ; pro-tend, to stretch 
forth ; pro-ject, to shoot forward. 

Pretter — past, beyond ; as, preter-perfect, piAtperfect ; pntet^natuni, be 
vond the course of nature. 

Mm — again or back ; as, re-peruse, to peruse again ; re-frocc, to trace back. 

Retro — ^backwards ; as, retro^ective, looking backwards. 

Se — aside, apart ; as, se-duce, to draw aside. 

Suh — under ; as, nib-scribe^ to write under, jot sub-sign, 

Subter — ^under ; as, subter-Jhums, flowing under. 

Super — above or over ; as, super-scribe, to write above ; super-vise, to 
oveilook. 

Trans — over, beyond, from one place to another ; as, fnau-porl, to carry 
ever ; trmu-gress, to pass beyond. 

II. GREEK PREFIXES. 

Ji — aiflnifies privation ; as, a-noM/mous, without name. 

j9mp/»—hoth or two ; as, amphi-bious^ partaking of both or two nataras. 

jffUi— -against ; as, mti-masonry, agamst masonry* 

Dto— through ; as, dia-meter, line passing throuj^ a circle. 

fi^er—ower ; as, hyper-critical, over or too critical. 

jfypo — under, implying concealment ordiaguiae; as, hifpo-€rite,oiaedi»' 
eemuing his real character. 

Jtfeto— denotes change or transmutation ; as, meta^norpkose, to chanct 
the ahape. 

PoTft— contrary or against; as, para-dox, a thing contrary to receifed 
opinkm. 

Peri — around about ; as, peri-phrasis, circumlocution. 

Syn, syt, sym — together ; as, syn-tax, a placing together; m-od^ a meet- 
ing or oonsng together ; syUlMe, thai portbn of a word whidi is taken to- 
Uraier ; sym^pathy, fellow-feeling, or feeling together. 
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OF THB 

RULES OF SYNTAX, 

WITH ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 



The third part of Grammar is Syntax, which 
treats of the agreement and government of words, 
and of their proper arrangement in a sentence. 

Syntax consists of two parts, Concord and 
Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, .person, number, or case. 

For the illustration of agreement and government, see pages 
62, and 53. 

For the definition of a sentence, and the transposition of its 
words and members, see pages 119, 124, 128, and 167. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are 
the nominative or subject, the verb or attribute, 
or word that makes the affirmation, and the a6- 
ject^ or thing affected by the action of the verb ; 
as, ^^ A wise man governs his passions.^ In this 
sentence, man is me subject ; governs^ the at- 
tribute ; and passions the object. 

A PHRASE IS two or more words rightly put to 
gether, making sometimes a part of a sentence, 
and sometin^es a whole sentence. 

Ellipsis is the omission of some word or 
words, in order to avoid disagreeable and unne- 
cesisary repetitions, and to express our ideas con- 
cisely^ and with strength and elegance. 

In this recapitulation of the rules, Syntax is presented in a 
condensed form, many of the essential Notes being omitted. 
This is a necessary consequence of my seneralplan, in which 
Etymology and Syntax, you know, are blended. Heno^ tA 
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acquire a complete knowledge of S3miax from Uiis work, jn^j 
must look over the whole. 

Tou may now proceed and parse the following additional ex 
ercises in false Syntax ; and, as you analyze, endeavour te cor- 
rect all the errours without looking at the Key. If, in correct- 
ing these examples, you should be at a loss in assigning the rea- 
sons why the constructions are erroneous, you can refer to the 
manner adopted in the foregoing pages. 

RULE I. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the 
Hngular number only, individually or collec- 
tively ; as, *' j1 star, an eagle, a score, a thou- 
sand." 

RUI«E II. 

The definite article the belongs to nouns in the 
singular or plural number ; as, ^< JTie star^ the 
stars ; the hat, the hats.'' . 

Note ]. A nice distinction in. the meanii)g is sometimes efl^ted by th« 
use or omission of the article a. If I say, ^ He behaved with a little reve- 
rence,*' my meaning is positive. But if I say, ** He behaved with little reve- 
rence," my meaning is negative. By the former, I rather praise a person ; 
by the latter^ I dispraise bim. When I say, ^ There were few men with Um," 
I speak diminutively, and mean to represent them as inconsiderable ; where- 
as when I say, ''There were a few men with him," I evidently intend to 
make tiie most of them. 

S. The indefinite article sometimes has the meaningtof eoerjf or each ; a% 
** They cost five shillings a dozen ;" that is, ' every dozen.' 
*' A man he was to all the country dear, 
** And passing rich with forty pounds a year !" 
that is, *■ every year.' 

3. When several adjectives are connected, and express the various qnafi- 
ties of things individually difierent, thoush alike in name, the article mouUi 
be repeated ; but when the qualities all belong to the same thing or tldng^ 
the article should not be repeated. *^Ji black and a white caUj" signifiesi A 
black ca^f, and a white calf; but '* Ji black and white calf " describes the two 
colours of one calf. 

RULE III. 

The nominative case governs the verb ; as, *• / 
learn, thou leamest, he learns, they learn." 

BVLE IV. 

The verb must agree with its nominative in 
number and person ; as, " The bird stngs^ the 
birds singj thou singest.^ 

NoTS 1. Every verb» when it is not in the infinitive mood, muit heft t 
boiDinative^ upreased or implied ; ai^ *< Awake, arise ;" that is^ AwalM ft.* 
arise fe. 
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S. Whan a veib oomeB between two nounflt either of which may be ron- 
iidered ae the anbject of the affimiation, it inuet agree with that which is 
more naturally its subject ; as, '* The wages of sin U death ; His meat was 
locusts and wild honey ;" '* His pavilion were d^rk waters and thick eUmds,'" 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

Frequent commission of sin harden men in it. 

Great pains has been taken to reconcile-the parties. 

So much both of ability and merit, are seldom found. 

The sincere is always esteemed. 

Not one of them are happy. 

What avails the best sentiments, if people do not live suit- 
ably to them ? 

Disappointments sinks the heart of man ; but the renewal of 
hope give consolation. 

The variety of the productions of genius, like that of the 
operations of nature, are without limit. 

A variety of blessings have been conferred upon us. 

Thou cannot heal him, it is true, but thou may do something 
to relieve him. • 

In piety and virtue consist the happiness of man. 

O thou, my voice inspire. 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 

JVb<e 1. Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 

And never, never be to Heaven resigned i 

He was a man whose inclinations led hifti to be. corrupt, and 
bad great abilities to manage the business. 
Note 2. The crown of virtue is peace and honour. 

His chief occupation and enjoyment were controversy. 

RULE V. 

When an address is made, the noun or pronoun 
addressed, is put in the nominative case indepen- 
dent; as, " PlatOj thou reasonest weU ;" "Do, 
T\im, said my uncle Toby." 

Note 1. A noun is independent, when it has no verb to agree with it 
8. Interjections require the objective case of a pronoun o^ the first penon 

after them, but the nominative of a noun or pronoun of the second or tMrd 

pCTBon ; as, '< Ah ! me ; Oh ! thou; ! vvrtue,** 

RULE VI. 

A noun or pronoun placed before a participle, 
and being independent of the rest of the sen- 
tence, is in the nominative case absolute; as, 
«• Shame being lost^ all virtue is lost f « The sun 
being Hmb, we travelled on ^ 
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MoTb Kfoy nomiiifttive cam, except the cue abeolafe and indcp 
■bould belong to some Terb ezpressed or understood ; •% ■'To wIm 
•Mm ;" that M, niefce. 

FALSE SYNTAX 
Him Destroyed, 
Or won to what may work his utter loss, 

All this will follow soon. 

• 

JVble. — ^Two substantives, when they come together, a 
not signify the same thing, the former must be in the g« 
case. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, men i 
constituted as ultimately to acknowledge and respect p 
merit. 

RULE VII. 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and prono 
sif^ifying the same thW, are put, by apposr 
in the same case ; as, ^^ Jraul the apostle;^ << Jc 
the king /* << Solomon^ the son of David, kk 
Israel, vnrote many proverbs." 

Note. A noun if sotnetimes put in apposition with a sentence ; at, 
sheriff has just seized and sold his valuaDle libraiy-^CtoAtcA was) m wi^ 
that greatly depressed him.** 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

We ought to love God, he who created and sustains all tl 

The pronoun he in this sentence, is improperiy used in the nommativ 
It is the object of the action of the transitive verb *' love," and put bji 
■ition with " God ;" therefore it should be the objective case, Aim, aoc 
to Rule 7. (Rep^t the Rule, and correct the following.) 

I saw Juliet and her brother, they that you visited. 

Tkey slew Varus, ho that was mentioned before. 

It was John, him who preached repentance. 

Adams and Jefferson, them who died on the fourth of 
1826, were both signers and the firm supporters of the De< 
tion of Independence. 

Augustus the Roman emperor, him who succeeded «! 
Cssar, is variously described by historians. . 

RVLE YIII. 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and prono 
in the ringnlar number, connected by copuls 
conjunctions, must have verbs, nouns, and 
nouns, agreeing with them in the plural; 
<< Socrates and Plato were wise ; they were i 
nent phUosaphiTs^ 
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*B 1 . When each or every relates to two or more nominathres in the ria- 
■hhon^h connected by a copulative, the verb must a^jiee with eiieh of 
n the nnffnlar ; as, " Every leaf, and every twi^ an^ every drop cf wa* 
nnc with ufe." 

^en the singular nominative of a complex sentence, has another noun 
to it with a preposition, it is customary to put the verb and pronoun 
ig with it, in the singular ; as, *' Prosperity with hui^lityf renden Ui 
Bor truly amiable ;" << The General, also, in coiyunction wiUi the offi- 
ofl applied for redress." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

ffee and sugar grows in the West Indies : it is exported in 
quantities. 

^singular nouns coupled together, form a plural idea. The verb groiwt 
roper, because it expresses the action of both its nominatives^ **cofie« 
igar," which two nominativee are connected by the copulative con- 
»n^ and; therefore the verb should be plural, grew; and then it would 
with cofiee and sugar, according to Rule 8. (Repeat the Rule.) The 
m if, as it represents both the nouns, *' cofiee and sugar." ought also 
ploral, they, agreeably to Rule 8. "Hie sentence should be written 
' Cofiee and sugar pwo in the West Indies : they are exported in large 
ties." 

ne and tide waits lor no man. 

tience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. 

Te and health is both uncertain. 

sdom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden mediocritj. 

e planetary system, boundless space, and the immense 

I, affects the mind with sensations of astonishment 

lat signifies the counsel and care of preceptors, when you 

you have no need of assistance t 

eir love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished. 

ly is whiteness and coldness in snow 1 

ey the commandment of thy father, and the law of thy 

nr : bind it continually upon thy heart. 

de and vanity always render its possessor despicable in the 

>f the judicious. 

ere is errour and discrepance in the schemes of die 

spists, which shows the impossibility of canying them into 

• 

EXAIViPLES FOR THE NOTE. 

ery man, woman^ and child, were numbered. 

proper ; for, although and oooplea things together so as to prosoit tht 
at one view, yet every has a eontraiy emct: it distribotas them, and 
eaidi separatdy and smgly mider conadeiation. Wen nmibered ia 
vn improper. It ahoula m, ''toof nnmbeied,'' in the iingalar, ao 
S to the Note. (Repeat it) 

len benignity and gentleness reign in our breasts, evwy 
n and every occurrence are beheld in the most favourable 
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RULE IX. 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, ii 
the singular number, connected by disjunctivi 
conjunctions, must have verbs, nouns, and pro 
nouns, agreemg with them in the singular; as 
'* Nei^er John twr James has learned ms lesson. 

Note 1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, of diflferer 
porsonSj tare disjunctively connected, the verb must agree, in person, wit 
that whidi is placed nearest to it ; as, <* Thou or I am in lault : I or thou m 
to blame ; I, or thou, or he, is the author of it.** But it woula be better t 
say, " Either I am to blame or thou art,V Alc. 

8. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun or pronoun and 
plural one, the verb must agree with the plunl noun or pronoun,. wMc 
should ^nerally be placed next to the verb ; as, *' Neither poverty tior vUk 
were iiyurious to him ;" "lor they were ofl&nded by it" 
Constructions like these ought generally to be avoided. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Ignorance or negligence have caused this mistake. 
The verb, hme caused, m this sentence, is improperly used in the plura 
because it expresses the action, not of both, but of either the one or the othc 
of its nominatives ; therefore it should be in the singitttr, ktu caused ; an 
then it would agree with "ignorance or negligence,^ agreeably to lUila^ 
(Repeat the Rule.) 

A circle or a square are the same in idea. 

Neither whiteness nor redness are in the porphyry. 

Neither of diem are remarkable for precision. 

Man is not such a machine as a clock dr a watc^*, which mov< 
merely as they are moved. 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune, htteci us, tb 
sincerity of friendship is proved. 

Man's happiness or misery are, in a great measure, put intc 
his own hands. 

Despise no infirmity of mind or hody, nor any cotidition oi 
life, for they may be thy own lot 

The prince, as well as the people, were blamewortli^/. 

RULE X. 

A collective noun or noun of multitude, con- 
ve3dng unity of idea, generally has a verb oi pro- 
noun agreeing with it in the singular ; as, * Thf 
meeting was large, and it held three hours." 

NoTi. Rules 10, and ] 1, are limited in their application. See page 59. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The nation are powerful. 

Tho fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 

The church have no power \o *\tAk\.<:oT^oT^V^\i^ 
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The dock^ and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the oujectfl 
of the shepherd's care. 

Tbnt nation was once powerful ; but now they are feeble. 

RULE XI. 

A iiouii of multitude, conveying plurality of 
idea, must have a verb or pronoun agreem^ with 
it in the plural ; as, *• The cotrndl were divided 
in their sentiments," 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

My people doth not consider. 

The multitude eagerly pursues pleasure as its chief good. 
The committee was divided in its sentiments, and it has re- 
ferred the business to the general meeting. 

The people rejoices in that which should give it sorrow. 

RULE XII. 

A noun or pronoun in the possessive case, is 
governed by the noun it possesses ; as, " Man^s 
happiness ;" "/fe value is great." 

Note. 1. Wlicn the possessor is dnscribed by a circumlocution, the pos* 
lessivc sign should generally be applied to the last torm only ; aa, '* llie 
duke of Bridg coaler's cannl ; The bishoj) of Landaff*a oxceUcnt book: The 
ctqnain of the guartPa house.*' This usage, however, ought genenuly to 
be avoided. Tiic words do not literally convey the ideas intended. What 
nonsense to say, *' This is the govemottr qf Ohio^s liouse !" 

3. When nouns in the possessive case are in apposition, and follow each 
other in quick succession, the possessive sign is generally annexed to the 
<ast only ; as^ ** For Daoid my aervrnWa sake : Jdm the BaptiaVa head : The 
canal was built in consequence of De Will ClinUni the govermur'a advice." 

Rut when a ))ause is proper, and the governing noun not expressed, the 
sign should be applied to the first possessive omy, and understood to the 
rest ; as, ^* I resiae at Lord StormonVa^ my old patron and hen^aetorj* 

3. Ila^ the possessive case of it, is oflen imjiroperly used for 'fis, or,, it ia; 
■s, " Ita my book ; Its his," &c. ; instead of, ^* R it my book ; or, » TVs my 
bofik ; It ia his ; or, Tw his.*' 

4. Participles frequently govern nouns and pronouns in the possessive 
rase ; as, " In case of his majesty^a dying without issue, &c. ; Upon Gtd^s 
having ended all his works, &c. ; 1 remember ita being reckoned a great ex- 
ploit ; At niy coming in he said,^ &c. But in such instancesythe participle 
with its adjuncts may be considered a substantive phrase, according to Note 
2, Rule 28. 

5. Phrases like these, " A work of Washxagton Iroin^a ; A brother of /o- 
ieph'a; A friend of mtn« ; A neighbour o^yowra," do not, aa some have sup- 
posed, each contain a double possessive, or two possessive cases, but they 
may be thus construed ; " A woik of {out of, or, among the nimber of) Wash- 
ington Irvvng*a works ; that is. One of the works of Waahington Jrving; One 
of the brothers of Joseph,' One friend of myfrienda; One neighbour iifour 
nnghbofitray 

IG 
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FALSE SYNTAX. 

Homers works are much admired. 

Nevertheless, Asa his heart was not perfect with the Lord. 

James Hart, his book, bought August the 19, 1829. 

JVb/e 1. It was the men's, women's, and children's lot%d 
mifier great calamities. 

This is Peter's, John's, and Andrew's occupation. 

JVb(e 2. This is Campbell's the poet's production. 

The silk was purchased at Brown's, the mercer's and hab- 
erdasher's. 

JVb/e 4. Much will depend on the pupil composing frequently 

Much depends on this rule being observed. 

The measure failed in consequence of the president neglect* 
ing to lay it before the council. 

RULE XIII. 

Personal pronouns must agree with the nouna 
for which they stand, in geiiiier and number ; as, 
" Johfi writes, and he will soon write well.'* 

Note. You, though frequently employed to represent a singular noun, i# 
alwa3r8 plural inform; therefore the verb connected with it i^uld be plural ; 
as, ** My friend, you were mistaken." See pages 99 and 100. 

FALSE SXNTAX. 

Every man will be rewarded according to their works. 

Incorrect, because the pronoun (Aetr does not agree in gender or number 
with the noun ** man," for which it stands ; consebuentlyKule 13, is violated. 
Their should be Ids; and then the pronoun woula be of the masculine gen- 
der, singular number, agreeing with man, according to Rule 13. (Repeat the 
Rule.) 

An orator's tongue should be agreeable to the ear of their 
audience. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment^ and put them on Jacob. 

Take handfuls of ashes, and let Moses sprinkle it towards 
heaven, in the sight of Pharaoh, and it shall become small dust. 

No one should incur censure for being tender of their repula* 
tion. 

^ole» Horace, you was blamed ; and I think you was worlli) 
of censure. 

Witness, where was you standing during the traasaction 
How fax was you from the defendant ? 

RULE XJ ^ 

Relative pronouns agree with their antecedentSi 
lu gender, person, ana number ; as, ^^ Thou u>k$ 
lovest wisdom ;" "I tvho speak from experience/ 
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NoTi. When a relative pronoun is preceded by two antecedents of difler- 
tnt persons^ the relative and the verb may agree in person with either, but 
■ot without regard to the sense: as, **! am the man who command you ;" 
•r, ''I am the man who eommands you." The meaning of the first of these 
ounples will more obviously appear, if wc render it thus : " I who com- 
mand you, am the man." 

When'the agreement of the relative has been fixed with either of the pre- 
ceding antecedents, it must be preserved throughout the sentence ; as, '* I 
am the Lord, thai maketh all things ; that atretchelk forth tlie heavens alone ; 
thai oprMdeih abroad the cartli by myself," &c. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Thou who has lieen a witness of the fact, canst state it. 

The wheel killed another man, which make the sixth which 
kave lost tbeir lives by this means. 

Thon great First Cause, least understood ! 

Who all my sense confined. 

jyotey 2d part. Thou art the Lord, who didst choose Abra- 
ham, and brought him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees. 

RULE XY. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
ivhen no nominative comes between it and the 
verb ; as, " The master who taught us, was emi- 
nent." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

If he will not hear his best friend, whom shall be sent to 
siimunish him. 

This is the man whom, he mformed me, was my benefactor. 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by the fol- 
lowing verb, or by some other word in its own 
member of the sentence ; avS, *^ He whom I se^^Cj 
is eternal.'' 

Note 1. Wfj), %ohichy what, the relative that, and tholr compounds. wAoti^ 
n>er, whomsoever^ &c., though in the objective case, are always placea before 
the verb ; as, '* He whom ye setky has gone hence." 

2. EverjT relative must have an antecedent to which it relates, either ex- 
Dressed or iinpUed ; as, " Who steals m} purse,8teals trash ;" that is, Ae who. 

3. The pronouns whichsoever,-whaiaoever, and the like, are sometiines ele- 
ipmtly divided by the interposition of the corresponding nouns; as, **0n 
which side soever the king cast his eyes," &c. 

4. The pronoun what is sometimes improperly used instead oT the con- 
ianclion tfuA ; as, '* He would not believe but whai I was in fault.** It should 
b, **but/Aaf "&U. 
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FALSE SYNTAX^ 

That is the firicnd who I sincerely esteem. 

Not proper, because who, which is the object of the action expressed by 
tliC trsositive verb '* esteem," is in the nominative case. It ought to be ipAom, 
in the objective ; and then it would be governed by esteem, acconting to 
Rule 16. (Repeat the Rule :) — and, also, according to Role 20. ' ^ That i» 
the friend whom I sincerely esteem/' 

They who much is given to, will have much to answer for. 

From the charactdr of those who you associate with, your 
own will be esiimatcd. 

He is a man who I greatly respect. 

Our henefactors and tutors ans the persons who we ought to 
love, and who we ought to be grateful to. 

They who conscience and virtue support, may smile at the 
caprices of fortune. 

Who did you walk with 1 

Who did you see there 1 

WliO did you give the book to ? 

RULE XVII. 

When a relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, it refers to the word or phi'ase containing 
the answer to the question for its subsequent^ 
which subsequent must agree in case with the in- 
terrogative; as, " Whose boolc is that? Joseph's ;" 
" Who gave you this ? John,^^ 

NoTL-. Whether the interropatire reaUy refers to a subsequent or not, is 
doubtful ; but it is certain that the subsequent should agree in case with tlie 
internhgativc. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Who gave John those books 1 Us. Of whom did you buy 
them ? Of a bookseller, he who lives in Pearl-street. 
Who walked with yeu ] My brother and him. 
Who will accompany me to the country ? Her and me- 

Rl/LE XVIII. 

Adjectives belong to, and qualify' nouns, ex- 
pressed or understood ; as, " He is a good^ as 
well as a wise man." 

Note 1. Adjectives frequently belong to pronouns ; as, " 1 am inis«raUe» 
//« is mdwttriwis.^ 

2. Numeral arljcctives belong to nouns, wliich nonns must agree in nuin> 
ber with their adjectives, when of the cardinal kind; as, ** Ten feet ; Eighty 
fathoms,*^ But some anomalous and figurative eiqpressions form an exeeptio* 
to this rule ; as, " A fleet o^ forty sail;" " Two latndred head ofeaUUJ* 

3. Adjectives sometimes belong to verbs in the infinitive mood, or to a part 
of a aentonce ; as, ^ To set is pUasant ; To be blind wui^fintimate ; To cbt 
for our country, is gfonoiw." 
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4. Adjectives arc often used to modify the sense of other adjectives, or the 
action of veriM, and to' express the quality of things in connexion with thr 
action by whidi that quality is produced ; as, ** Red hot iron ; PaU hbu 
Kning: Deep sea-green sash; The apples boil soft; Open your hand wiie; 
The clav bums wkUe ; The fire bums hhu; The eggs boil Wd." 

5. Wien an adjective is preceded by a preposition, and the noun is under- 
stood, ^the two wards maybe considered an adverbial phrase; as, ''In ge- 
neral, m particular ;*' that is, generally, particularly. 

6. Adjectives should be placed next to the nouns which they qualify ; as, 
" A tract of good land.** • 

7. We should generally avoid comparing such adjectives as do not literal- 
^ admit of comparison ; such as, Tiwre impossildey most impossilble ; mtre mi* 
tcnquerablef more perfect^ ^, See Remarks on adjectives, page 76. 

1. ^Vhen an acQcctive or an adverb is used in comparing two <^J6Cta, it 
>uld be in the comparative degree ; but when more than two are com- 
* ', the superlative ought to be employed ; as, " Julia is the UdUr of tba 
Her specimen is the heat of the three.** 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

JVbfe 2. The boat carries thirty tun. 

The chasm was twenty foot broad, and one hundred fathom 
in depth. 

^ott 6. He bought a new pair of shoes, and an elegant |Hece 
^furniture. 

My cousin gave his fine pair of horses for a poor tract of 
and. 

JVb^e 7. The contradictions of impiety are still more incom- 
^nrehensible. 

It is the most uncertain way that can be devised. 

This is a more perfect model than I ever saw before. 

KoU 8. Which of those two cords is the strongest? 

I was at a loss to determine which was the wiser of the flireo. 

RULE XIX. 

Adjective pronouns belong to nouns, express- 
ed pr understood ; as, " Any man, all men." 

Note 1. The demonstrative adjective pronouns must affree in number 
with their nouns ; as, " This book, these books ; that sort, Mste sorts." 

3. The pronominal adjectives, each, every, eUhiTj n^ther^ anUhtr^ and mu^ 
agree with nouns la the singular number only ; as, ^^Etxh man, CMry per^ 
son, anoUur lesson ;" unless the plural nouns convey a collective idea: as, 
' Every six months." 

3. EUher is often improperly employed instead of eoe^ ; as, ** The king of 
Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Jud^ sat eUhet of them on cob thnme." 
Eath signifies hoih taken separately ; eUhir implies only the one or lAe 9lUm 
taken disjunctively: — *< sat each on his throne." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
IfoU 1. Those sort of favours do real injury. 
They have been playing this two hours. 
These kind of indulgences soften and injure the mind. 
He saw one or more persons enter the gM^eiv. 

16* 
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J^oU 2. Lot each esteem others better than themselves. 
There are bodies, each of which are so small as to be invisible. 
Every person, whatever their station may be, are bound by 
the laws of morality an4 religion. 

Note 3. On either side of the river was the tree of life. 
Nadab and Abihu took either of them his censer. 

RULE XX. 

Actite-transitive verbs govern the objective 
case ; as, " (^esar conquered Pomp^y ;'* " Colum- 
bus discovered America f^ "Trutn ennobles her? 

FALSE SYNTAX X 

Ve who were dead, hath he quickened. * 

y«, m the nominative case, is erroneous, because it is the object of theao> 
tion expressed by the transitive verb *' hath quickened ;^ and therefore il 
sliould be yotty in tlie objective case. Yau. would then be governed by "hath 
quickened," agreeably to Rule 30. ActivtATa\ii\Xvot verbs gaotm the object 
case. 

Who did they entertain so freely ? 

They who opulence has made proud, and who luxuiy hsi 
corrupted, cannot relish the simple pleajBurcs of nature. 

He and they we know, but who are ye ? 

She that is negligent, reprove sharply. 

He invited my brother and I to pay him a visit. 

Who did they send on that mission ? 

They who he has most injured, he had the greatest reason to 
love. 

RULE XXI. 

The verb to be may have the same case after it 
as before it ; as, *' / am the man ;'' " I believe it to 
have been them ;" " He is the thief J^ 

NoTB 1. When nouns or pronouns next preceding and following theveib 
to be, signify the same thing, they are in apposition, and, therefore, in tbe 
sjrme ease. Rule 21 is predicated on the principle contained in Rule 7. 

2. The verb to be is oflen understood ; as, "The Lord made nu man; He 
made him what he was ;" that is, " The Lord made me to be man ; lie madle 
him to be that which he was.'' " They desired me to caH them brethren ;^* u e. 
by the name o/ brethren. " They^amed hkn Johni*^ ue.bythe name (/John ; 
or, by the name John : putting these two nouns in apposUien 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
I know it to he they. 

Improper, because U is in the objective case before the verb ''to b^ and 
they is in the nominative after ; consequently, Rule SI is violated. Tliy if 
in apposition with it, therefore they should be them, in the olijeetiTe after lo 
be, accordinir to Rule 21. (Repeat the Rule.) 
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Be composed, it is me. 

I would not act thus, if I were'him. 

Well may you be afraid ; it is him, indeed. 

Who do you fancy him to be ? 

Whom do men say that I am? Whom say ye that I am ? 

If it was not him, who do you imagine it to have been ? 

He supposed it was mc ; but you knew that it was him. 

KULE XXII. 

Active-intransitive and passive verbs, the verb 
to become^ and other neuter verbs, have the same 
case after them as before them, when both words 
refer to, and signify, the same thing ; as, " Tom 
struts a soldier ;^ " Will sneaks a scrivener/* 
"JSe was called Cesar ;^ ^^lihtd general was sa 
luted emperour ;^^ " They have become /oob.* 

NcTE 1. Active-intransitive verbs sometimes assume a transitive form, 
and govern the objective case ; as, " To dream a dream; To runtLraet; 3^ 
loaU: the horse ; To dance the child; Tojly the kite.^* 

2. According to a usa^ too common in collo<}uial style, an agent nM 
literally the correct one, is employed as the nominative to a passive veili^ 
which causes the verb to he followed by an objective case without the poiai 
iMlity of supplying before it a preposition : thus, " Pittiats was offered alaigt 
iwn by the kmg;" '* She was promised them {the jewels) by her mother;" 
** / was asked a questimu" It would be better sense, and more agreeable to 
the idiom ci our language, to say, " A large mm was ofiered to PUHeut ;** 
" TJicy were promised {to) her ;" " A quesmm was put to me.^ 

3. Some passive verbs are formed by using the participles of oompound 
active verbs. To smile, to wonder, to dream, are intransitive verbs, for which 
reason they have no paissive voice ; but, to smile on^ to wonder oL to dntm 
of, are compound active-transitive verbs, and, tlierefore, admit ot a paaavo 
voice ; as, ** He was smiled on by fortune; The accident is not to Se VMnif 
deredat;" 

*' There arc more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
" Than ore dreamed of m your philosophy." 

RULE XXIII. 

A verb in the infinitive mood may be governed 
by a verb, noun, adjective, participle, or pronoun •, 
as, " Cease to do evil ;" " We all have our ta- 
lent to be improved f ** She is eager to learn ;* 
•* They ore preparing to go;" " Let him do it.* 

Illustration. The supposed principle of gooemment referred to in thic 
rule, may be thus illustrated. In the sentence, ** Cease to do evil," tho pe- 
culiar manner in which cease is introduced, requires or compels us to pot the 
verb do in the infinitive mood ; and, according to the genius of our languages 
we eannot express this act of doing, when thus connected with cfl»f^maD^ 
other mood, unless wc change the construction of IV\Q Beiv\fiii\<c)&. VLvrvc^'w^ 
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say, that cease governs the nood of the vero do. Similar ramarke may bt 
applied to the words talenty eager, preparing, and Aim, in the respective ei- 
amplet under the rule. 

Many respectable grammarians refer the government of this mood inva* 
riably to the preposition to prefixed, which word they do not. of conrae, con- 
aider a part of the verb. Others contend, and with some plausibility, that 
this mood is not governed by any particular word. If we reject the idea of 
government, as applied to the verb in this mood, the foHownig rule, if sob- 
vtituted for the foregoing, might, perhaps, answer all practical purposea. 

RULE. 

A verb in the infinitive mood, refers to some 
noun or pronoun, as its subject or actor. 

Illustration of the examples under Rule XXIII. *' To do" refers to 
lAott understood for its agent ; <* to be improved** refers to taUnt ; ** to 
learn,'* to she ; " to gOy" to they; and " to do^" refers to him, 
. Note 1. The innnitive mood absolute stands independent of the rest of 
the sentence : as, *' To confess the truth, I was in fault.** 

S. The innnitive mood is sometimes governed by conjunctions or ad> 
vei^ ; as, ** An object so high as to be invisible ;** ** He is wise enough to de 
•five;** ** The army is about to marchj'^ 

RULE XXIV. 

The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is fre- 

auently put as the nominative case to a verb, or 
le object of an active-transitive verb ; as, " To 
vlay is pleasant ;*' " Boys love to play /' ** That 
warm climates shorten lifey is reasonable to sup- 
pose ;" '^ He does not consider how near he ajh 
proaches to his e}id.^^ 

Note. To, Uie sign . of the infinitive mood, is sometimes properly omii> 
ted ; as, " I heard him say it ;** instead of, ** to say it." 

RULE XXT. 

The verbs which follow bidy dare, needy make^ 
seCy hear J feely help, let, and their participles, are 
in the infinitive mood without the siffn to prefixed, 
as, "He bids me come ;^ ^* I <£ire engage;'^ 
• Let me go ;" " Help me do it ;* i. e. to'come^ 
to gOy to do it, &c. " He is hearing me recite.^ 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Bid him to come. 

He durst not to do it without permission. 
Hear him to read his lesson. 

It is the dilTerence in their conduct, which makes ns to afi 
prove the one, and to reject the other. 

ft is better live on a little, than outlive a great deal 
I wish h'mi not wrestle with his happiness. 
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RULE XXVI. 

Participles have the same government as the 
verbs have from which they are derived ; as, " I 
saw the tutor mstructmg his ptipilsJ" 

NoTK. The present participle with thc^definite article the before it, be- 
pomei a noun, and must have the preposition (/after it The and </muBt 
Mth be used, or both he omitted ; as, " By the observing iff truth, you will 
tommand respect ;" or, ** By observing truth," &c. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

^ole. We cannot be wise and good without the taking 
pains for it. 

The changing times and seasons, the removing and setting 
up kings, belong to Providence alone. 

These are the rules of grammar, by observing of which you 
may avoid mistakes. 

RULE XXVII. 

The present participle refers to some noun or 
pronoun denoting the subject or actor ; as, "I 
see a bay runiiing.^ ^ ^ 

RULe XXVIII. 

The perfect participle belongs, like an adjec- 
ti\ e, to some noun or pronoun, expressed or un- 
derstood ; as, ** I saw the boy abused." 

Note 1. Participles of neuter verbs have the same case afler them as be> 
bre thera ; as, " Pontius Pilate being Govemour of Judea, and Herod being 
rdrorcA," &c 

. 2. A participle with its adjuncts, may sometimes be considered as a sub- 
itantive or participial phrase, which phrase may be the subject of a verb, or 
the object of a verb or preposition ; as, " Taking from another tnthaut hia 
Imetoledge or asaentf is called stealing ; He studied to avoid expressing hmis^f 
too uverely ; I cannot fail of having money y &c. ; By jtrondsmg tnuoh onJ jMfw 
ftrmtne but liltUf wo become despicable/' 

3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense of irregular verlMyare 
pooietimes different in their form, care must be taken that they be not indis* ^ 
crikninately used. It is frequently said, ' he becun,' for ' he b^an ;* * He 
nm,' for, nie ran ;' * Ho come,' for * he came ** tne participles being here 
■■ed instead of the imperfect tense ; and much more frequently is tne im- 
perfect tense employed instead of the participle ; as, ' I had wrote/ for * I 
had written ;' * I was chose,' for * I was chosen ;' * I nave eat,' for ' I have 
eaten.' ' He would have spoke ;' — spoketu * He overrun his guide ;' — «eerrM. 
The sun had rose ;* — risen. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

1 seen him. I have saw many a one. 

Semis improper, the perfect pa^iiciple being used instead of the imperfect 
tyieeofthe verb. It ought to be, " I tou? him," according to Nete 1. Hmo 
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if alio erroneous, the imperfect tense beme employed mstead of the per* 
feot partioiple. The perfect tense of e verb is termed by combmioA the mn- 
Kary ktne with its perfect partioiple : therefore the sentence shonul be wiit^ 
ten thus, " I have $em many a one :" Note X 

JVbfe 3. He done me no harm, for 1 had wrote my lettei 
before he come home. | 

Had not that misfortune befel my cousin, he would have went , ; 
to Europe long ago. 

The sun had already arose, when I began my journey. , 

Since the work is began, it must be prosecuted. < 

The French language is spoke in every state in Europe. 
He writes as the best authors would have wrote, had the^ 
writ on the same subject. 

RULE XXIX. 

Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, 
and other adverbs ; as, "A very good pen toriles 
extremely ivell ;^ " By living temperately^^ &c. 

Note 1. Adrerbs are ^eneraHy set before aiQectrves or adverbs, aftei 
verbs, or between the auxiliary and the verb ; as, ^ He made a verjf sensible 
discourse, and was attentively heard." 

8. When the qualifying word which follows a verb, expresses mtaaty, il 
must be an adjective, but when it expresses mminert an adverb should be 
used ; as, ** Siic looks odd; She looks coldly on him ; He feels warm; He 
fisels warmly the insult oflR^rcd to him." If the verb to be can be substituted 
for the one employed, an adjective should follow, and not an adTorb ; as^ 
'*She looks [is] edd; Tlie hay smelts [is] sweet; The fields look [mre] green; 
The apples taste [ore] sow; The wiud blows [is]freshy 

3. It is not strictly pro^r to apply the adverbs htrey there^ and where, to 
verbs signifying motion, instead of^tiie adverbs hither, thither, whither : thus, 
*• Ho came here [hither] hastily ;" " They rode there [thither] in two 
hours j" « Where [whither] will he go?" But in fainiliar style, tncse con- 
ftructions are so far sanctioned as soindimes to be admissible. * 

4« The use of where, instead of in which, in constructions like the follow- 
tng, is hardlv admissible : " The immortal sages of '76, formed a charter, 
where [in which] their rights are boldly asserted." 

5. As the adverbs hence, thence, and whence, literally supply the place of 
a noun and preposition, there appears to be a solecism in employing a pre- j 
position in conjunction with them : " From whetwe it follows ;" ^ He cams ' 
frmn thence since morning." Bettj^, " whence it follows ;" " He cunc 
thence.** The folloMing phrases arO'also exceptionable : *' The J/ben uiinii- 
try ;" " The above argument ;" " Ask me neter so much dowry ;* " Chm 
he never so wisely." Better, " The ministry of that time or pemd ,** ** TiM • 
preceding argun^ent j" *♦ Ever so mueh dowry ;" " Ever, so wisely.'* ' 

FALSE SYNTAX. ' 

^oie 1. It cannot be \t\\\ ortinont or ridiculous therefore lo 
remonstrate. 

He was pleasing not oflon, because he was vain. 

These things should be never se|>arated. 

We may happily live, though our possessions are small. 
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RULES OF BTNTAZ IM 

RULE XXX. 

Two negatives destroy one another, and are 
i^enerally equivalent to an affirmative ; as, ^* Such 
jiings are fwt i^ncommon ;'' i. e. they are com- 
non. 

Note. Wlicn one of t)te tiVo ncgativos employod i« joined to Another 
rord, it forms a pleasing and delicate variety of cxpreanon ^ as, " Hit. Ian* 
ruage, though indegant, is ruU Ufigrammatical :*> that is, it is gnunmatteaL 

Butj as two negatives, hy destroying each other, are equivalent to an aP 
irmative, they should not be used when we wish to convey a n^foljve meaning. 
the foIIoMring sentence is therefore inaccurate : ** I canno< by no means allow 
um what liis argument must prove." It should be, " I cannot by cn3f means^** 
kc, or, " I can by no means." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

• A ofe, 2d part. I don't know nothing about it. 
I did not see nobody there. Nothing never afiects her» 
Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise* 
There cannot be nothing more insignificant than vani^» 
Precept nor discipline is not so forcible as example* 

RULE XXX!. 

Prepositions govern the objective case; a8> 
'*He went from Utica to Rome, and then passed 
through Redfield.^ 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Each is accountable Tor hisself. 
They settled it among theirselves, 
It is not I who he is displeased with. 
Who did you go with 1 
Who did you receive instruction from ? 

RULE XXXIt» 

Home^ and nouns signifying distancf^ time whenf 
haw longy &c. are generaUv governed by a pre- 
position understood; as, " The horse ran a mue ;•• 
« He came home last June f ** My friend lived 
h\xr years at college;'' that is» ran through the 
fpace of a mile ; or, ran over a space called a 
mile ; to his home in last June ; dtmng four years. 




RULE! OF SYKTAX. 

miiiki: av. " He is Uke [onto] his brother ; She is unUlu [to] him.** Otben 
oonmer tliif mode of expression an idiom of the language, and raaintaio 
that Hke gorema the objective foUowin^^ it. 

3. Nouns signifying extension, duration, quantity, quality, or valuei are 
uned without a gorarmng word ; as, " The Ohio is one thousand mUes long ; 
She is ten years old ; My hat is worth ten doUart,^ Those are sometimea 
considered anomalies. See page 163. 

RULE XXXIII. 

Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in 
the same case ; as, '^ The master taught her and 
me to write ;" " He and she are associates." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

My brother and him are gramniaiians. 
You and me enjoy great privileges. 

Him and I went to the city in company ; but John and him 
returned without me. 

Between you and I there is a great disparity of years. 

RULE XXXIV, 

Conjunctions generally connect verbs of like 
moods and tenses ; as, " If thou sincerely desire^ 
and earnestly pursue virtue, she ivill assuredly be 
found by thee, and prove a rich reward.** 

Note 1. When different moods and tenses are connected by conjunctions^ 
tho nominative must be repeated ; as, '* He may rttwrn, but ht xoUl not terra." 

2. Conjunctions implying contingency or doubt, require the subjunctive 
mood after them ; as, '* //*£• ahidy, he will improve." See pages 135, 145, 
and 155. 

3. The coniunctions t/, though^ unleBSf except, whether^ and lestf generally 
require the subjunctive mood afler them. 

4. Conj[unctions of a positive and absolute nature, implying no doubt, re- 
quire the mdicative mood ; as, " ^^s virtue advances, so vice recedes,** 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Did he not tcli me his fault, and entreated me to forgive him T 
Professing regard, and to act differently, discovers a baso 
niod. 
Mie 1. He has gone home, but may return. 
The attorney executed the deed, but will write no more. 
Ao/e 2. I shall walk to-day, unless it rains. 
If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind. 

KVI.E XXXV. 

A noun or pronoun following the conjunction 
than, asy or btd, is nomiiiative to a verb, or gov- 
erned by a verb or preposidon, expressed or un- 
derstood ; as, « Thou art wiser than I [/»».••] " 1 
saw nobody but [Tsaw] him *' 



avHTAX or THE rBNfBfl. nk 

Non . Tho Goi^junctioii as, when it it conaected with ludk, tfMn^ or 



MRM. is sometimot, though erroneously, osRed a reUHve promfim /tt, *'L«I 
mtek AS presume to advise others,^ &c ; that is, Let fAan wh9^ Inc. Sei 



8. An ellipsis, or omission of so^ne n-ords, is froqU^fMy aihaHtetft wiiioli 
must be supplied in the inind in ordar to parse grammaticaUy ; as. ** Wb is 
me ;" that is, to me ; <* To sleep alt night ;" i. e. tkrougk all lAe ni^ ; «Ha 
has gone a journey ;" i. e. oti a journey ; ** Tiiey walkM a leaguje y* u^ ever 
a djMce cs/^J a lea^ie. 

3. When the oinission of words would obscure the senise^ or wcakeil its 
firce, they must be expressed. 

4. In the use of prepositions, and words tliat rdate to wdh other, we shoolrf 
pay particular regard to the meaning of the words or seBlenees wMeb they 
connect : all the parts of a sentence should correspond to each o&er, anil t 
regular and clear construction tliroughout should be carefully p rce e n reA 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

They are Tnuch greater gainers than me. 
They know how to wnte as well as him ; but he ki a hollar' 
l^minarian than them. 
They were all well but him 

None were rewarded but him and me. * 

Jesus sought none but they who had gone astraj* 

REMARKS ON THE TENSES. 

1. In the use of verbs, and other words and phrases whid^ 

m noint of iime^ relate to each othefy a due regard to- thai fih^ 

tion should be observed. 

Instead of saying, ** The Lord haih given, and the Lord Mk Ukm awagr } 
we should say, '* The Lord gaoef and the Locd hM (dbfi away.* ImMi^ 
of, ** I remember the family more than twenty years ;** it smaM be^ " . 
&are remembered the family more than twenty years." 

2. The best rule that csm be given for the managem^ of tht 
teases, and of words and phrases ^hich, in point of tiiBo, relate 
to each other, is this very general one ; Observe wkai the fsiift 
necessarily requires. 

To say, " I have visited Washington last summer ; I kme mm Utm wmb 
more than a month ago,'* is not good tense. The conatroeliDiis shoaMbi^ 
« I visited Washington, &c ; I #010 the work, &«.' ** This mode qf «E|iflB. 
sion has been formerly much admired ;**— ^ was formerly mn^ adimraA^ 
>* If I had have been there ;" ** If 1 Acd have seen him ;•• " HtsJtycn 1m€ 
known him," are solecisms too gross to need conectioR. We sen W^^t 
have been, I had been ; but what sort of a tense is, had Asve kemtf To 
place had before the defective verb ought, is an errour equally groai tad 
illiterate :— ** had ought, hadnH ought" This is as low a vulgarism ai the 
use of theini, hem, and AicieN, tother, Jwrdir^ fraytU, this ere, I semi ^ I 
UlPd him. 

3. When we refer to a past action or event, and no part of 
Uiat time in which it took place remains, the imperfect tensa 
diould be used ; but if there is still remaining some portion of 
Aa time in which we declare that the thing has baan domiy tha 
ptrfeti timse d^oaUl he emplojod. 

n 



Itf4 STRTAX OF THE TEN8K9. 

11iiM| wt iaVi-^PhilosoplMin made great discoyeries in the last <:f ntory ;" 
** lie vmt much mfflicted ust year :** but when wo refer to the present oon- 
loiyt yMT* we^ day, &c. we ou^ht to use the perfect tense ; as, " Phflot 
ophm htne made great discoveries in the present century ;" <* He Aai 
beet^ nmch afflicted ttua year;" ^ I Aorc reoJ the president's messa^ this 
week;" ^ We haoe heard important news this morning;" because these 
events oecurred in this century, this year, this week, and to-day, and still 
there remaias a port (^ this century, year, week, and day, of which I apeak 

In ffeneral, the perfect tense may be ap})ricd wherever the action is con 
pected with the present time, by the actual ex^tence cttiier of the author 
or of the work, though it may have been performed many centuries ago ; 
but if nether the auttuN* nor the work now remains, the perfect tense ought 
not to be employed. Speaking of priests in general. We may say, " They 
kmt in all a^ dainua greaX powers;" because the general oraer of the 
priesthood still exists; mit we cannot proporTy say, " The Druid priests 
nave claimed great powers ;" because that order is now extinct. We ought, 
therefore, to say, " The I>ruid priests dmmed great powers." 

The following examples may servo still farther to illustrate the piopei 
oee and application or the tenses. " My brother has recently been to 
Philadelphia." It should bo, " %oas recently at Philadelphia ;" because the 
adverb recenHy refers to a time completely past, withont any allusion to tlie 
present time. <* Charles is grown considerably since I liave seen him the 
last tune." Corrected, " Charles ha» grown, since I sava faun^" &c. *<Pay* 
ment was at length made, but no reason assigned for its being so long 
poetponed." Corrected, " for its having been so long postponed." •• They 
were arrived an hour before wc reached the city :" — " They Jutd arrived." 

** The workmen will complete the building at the time I take possession 
el it" It should be, " will have completed the building," &c ^ This curious 

fiece of workmanship was preserved, and shown to stnmgers for more than 
fly years past :" — "has been preserved, and been shown to strangers^" &c 
** I had rather write than beg:" — ''1 ^mUd rather write than beg." 

** On the morrow, because he would have known the certainty whercofPaul 
was accused of the Jews, he loosed him from Ids bands'.^' It ought to be, 
" because he wmdd know ; or, being willing to hiow," &c *' The blind man 
saidj * Lord, that 1 might receive my sight ;» " ■"* If by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead." In both these examples, may would 
ee preferable to might " I feared that 1 should have lost tlie parccd, before I 
amved :" — " that I should /ose." " It would have aflucded me no satisfao- 
tion, if I could perform it." It ought to be, " if I could have performed it ;" or, 

*It umUd cfford me no satisfaction, if I cotdd perform it" ''This dediciUioD 
may aerre for almost any book that has, is, or shall be published :" — ** that 
hm frem, or wiU be published,^ 

4. In order to employ the two tenses of the infinitive mood 
with propriety, particular attention should be paid to the mcan- 
inc of what we express. 

Y erbs expressive of hope, desire, intenticn, or command, ought 
to be followed by the present tense of the Infinitive mood, 

** Last week I intended to have written," is improper. Hie intention of 
writing was then present with ine ; and, therefore, the construction shoidd 
be, " I intended to tori^e." The following examples arc also inaccurate; "1 
found him better fnan I expected to have founi him;" My purpose waa^ 
after spending ten months more in commerce, to have wUhdraum my wcadtk 
tu another counuy.^' They should be, " expected to^ind him ;" ** to withdrai» 
ihf wealth." 
**TIh8 is a book wliich proves itself to be written by tbe penoa wlioes 
mr» n ucdrs.'' It ought to bc. ** which proves itself ioAoM hten iorttlcfi,**&Oi 



'Tb aee him tt oulil Jiova offurded ine pleasure all my life." Conected, " T» 
Imincca htm ;" or, "To lei liim tcadil iifc'il me pleasure," be "The •rgu- 
AKinla were Jiu^ient to bavi! flaltBlicd all w]io heard lh<^Tn:^'^"were wwR- 
dent to utisf}'." "Hiaton' pninteis would have found H difficult tt> tiavc 
inventBd such & Bpecies of hoings :" — " (o invttit Budi n upecict." 

5. Geiiemt and immutable triilbs ought to be expressed in 
(he jn'stenl tense. 



Instead of^ayin^, " Hedlil i^ot knowtlial cBglit and twenty utre equal tn 

renly and eight;" "The proaeher.gaid very oirdibly, that whaterer ui« 

oaeTui, idoj gnoa;"*'My o[))ionetit would not UBlicve|ili«.t virtue tfiu always 



adfantai-rous ;" The cotislnictions slioiild be, "arc equal to twenty; 
" ivhalcser is useful, is good ;" " virtue is ilivaya adTantageoBS." 

EXAMPLES IN FALSE SYNTAX PROMISCUOUSLY 

ARRA^NGKD. 
'"'We aiore"^ Divine tiaing, &i- wAm to &«m i H tfl i g y H 
•ternity. t * ,■ ' , 

On Ifaese . cMses depend tM the hapfriiMM or miilij nHob 
exifll among men. - . ' '■' 

' Tfaeenemiea«^o we hare most to fear, arotlwnoFtfVtswii 
keartfl. ' 

la jtme or him who you requested to got ■ 
- Though greal has been his diaobedieoce and tiia finDji y^ if 
lie AHcwely acknowledges bie miacenduct, ha JmJI ht, fiw g i W . 

There were, in the metrdpolUi imidi to amBse iheK' 
' By exncisiiig ef our memonea, Aey are improro^f 
' The property of my fnend,1 meui hia boMa awt Ara||tai^ 
«>ei« wholly consumed. ,■ •-■>' - 

Affluence might give ua rvapectin Uw eyea of ^'ti^ir,-bNl 
«nU not recommend ua to 'tbe- wiaa and goptk ■ 
-; ThaciireBofthisworldi'theyoAEncboiettwgnnfAoCTlrtW. 

"Iliey thai honour me, 1 will honour; and^miAat^l^ln 
Me,-riiall be li^tly«stc(!ified. 

I intended to hove called laatvMAh, but eoidAaoL -' '■■''■■■ 

The fields look freshly and gayly aince the no. 

The book is printed very neat, and oa finewm (Mpflt' '-"' 

I have recendy been in WaAiin|[ton, wben I bsva a^^'^Shpi 
indrew Jackson, be who ia new jHVMeDt. ' "^ -■}:-.' 

Take the two first, and, ETjreupleasei'tte three bit. -"'■■ 

The Chinese wall ia.thiny foot high. 
. It is a niuon kuppOrted by an kypUhwia, merely. - 

I iave saw bim who you wrot« to ; utdltowaaU' hft^MBe 
neck with me, ifhe could. 

' Not-onein&fty of those ivha oUI tbenwrivea 4eiate.«lto-- 
•tand the nature of the religion which they reject 

If thou aUidteat ^igently, thonwilt becot 

~' " ple.Botettendedtnproperiy fT'S 



FALSK ftYMTAX 

^ luHiw'd it wftthn duty; and ho ought, therefore, to do ii 

He h- J Utde more of the great man hesides die title. 

Ilfditurd aeted very independent on the occasion. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

The time of my friend entering on business, soon arrived. 

His speech is die most perfect specimen I ever saw. 

Calumny and detraction are sparks which, if you do not blou 
iJl^^will go out of themselves. 

Those twoiiuthors have each of them their merit, 
iteasofis whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence. . 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the hand of nature 
with wildness and confusion, strike the mind with more gran> 
deur, than if they were adjusted to one another with the accuratesi 
symmetry. 

A lampoon or a satire do not carry in them robbery or murder 

The side A, with the sides B and C, compose the triangle. 

If some persons opportunities were never so favourable, they 
would be too indolent to improve. 

It is reported that the govemour will come here to-morrow. 

Beauty and innocence should be never separated. 

Kxtravagance and folly may reduce you to a situation where 
you will have much to lear and little to hope. 

Not one in ^ty of our modem infidels are thoroughly versed 
in Uieir knowledge of the Scriptures. 

Virtue and mutual confidence is the soul of friendship. Where 
these are wanting, disgust or hatred oflcn follow little difibrences. 

An army present a painful sight to a feeling mind. 

To do good to them that hjeite us, and, on no occasion, to seek 
revienge, is the duty of a christian. 

The polite, accomplished libertine, is but miserable amidst all 
his pleasures : the rude inliabitant of Lapland is happier than 
him. 

There are principles in man, which ever have, and ever will 
lucJine him to offend. 

This is one of the duties which requires great circumspection. 

They that honour me, them will 1 honour. 

Kvery church and sect have opinions peculiar to themselves. 

Pericles gained such an ascendant over the minds of the Athe- 
mans^ that he might be said to attain a monarchical power in 
Athens. 

Thou, Lord, who hath permitted affliction to come upon us, 
shall deliver us from it in due time. 

That writer has given us an account of the manner in wUcb 
Christianity has formerly been propagated among the hnathons. 



FAL8C SYNTAX. 19T 

Thottgn the measure be mysterious, it is not unwoidiy of youi 
attention. 

In his conduct was treachery, and in his words, fakUew 
professions. 

Af\er I visited Europe, I returned to America. 

1 have not, nor shall not, consent to a proposal so unjust. 

I had intended yesterday to have walked out, but I have been 
igain disappointed. 

Five and eight makes thirteen ; five from eight leaves diree. 

If he goes to Saratoga next week, it will make eight timea 
ihat he has visited that renowned watering place. 

I t^ould not convin^ him, that a forgiving dispositioo was 
nobler than a revengeful one. I consider the first, one of the 
brightest virtues that ever was or can be possessed by man. 

The college consists of one great, and several smaller edifices. 

He would not believe, that honesty was the best policy. 

The edifice was erected sooner than I expected it to hava 
Ueen. 

Surely, goodness and mercy shall follow me all die days o^ 
my life ; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them be gona 
astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, &c. ! 

He might have completed his task sooner, but he could aoI 
do it better. 

The most ignorant and the most savage tribes of men, wfaeo 
they have looked round on the earth, and on the heavensi could 
not avoid ascribing' their origm to some invisible, designing 
cause, and felt a propensity to adore their Creator. 



CRITICAL NOTES ANB OBSERVATIONS. 

Observation 1. The folloMring absurd phrases so common in the ftend 
desk and elsewhere, should be carefully avoided by all who resmid oomHMMl 
s<snsc ; — " Sing the two first and three last verses." Just as if there ooidd bs 
more than one first and one last. There may be k first Iwo, a second iwa, &e. : 
A first three, a second three, a last three, " Witbm the hoo kat centuries;** 
•« The second syllable of the three first words ;" "The three first of these oiw 
hocpists have no rule by which their pronunciatmn is regulated;" — ^""tlitt 
Mt two centuries ;" " the first three words ;" " the first tSrte of these or* 
thoepists." 

2. Adjectives should not be used to express the manner of action. '^TIm 
higher the river, the swifter it flows ;" " James learns easier than Juliet; he 
sees deeper mto the millstone than she;" — "the more swifUiff it flowi ;" 
" learns more easily} farther into the millstone." ** He contacted tM 
holdest of any ;" — " the most hddly.^ 

3. Mon e requires than after it The following sentence! are therelbre im- 
proper: " He was more beloved, but not so mneh admired, at Cinthio ;* 
* Itichard is more active, but not so studious, at his cfwipsnum^ The 
timate mode of supplying the eUipees in these conttnAons, wv abuw 
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IM CRITICAL R&MARKS. 

f roM impropriety : tbuA, << He was more beloved as Cinthio ;*' " Eidyurd 
more active at his companion," &c. 

4. Adverbs, at illustrated on page 85 are eenerall y subslUules for two or 
tmnt words belraiging to otiier imrts of speedi. ** Will vou accompany me 
to Europe next sumnier 7" ** Yes,^ ** Do you believe that the voyftge iril 
restore your health ?" " Ab." In these examples, the adverbs }fts and ti«^ 
are substitutes for whole sentences, and, therefore, do not qualify any words 
uudenrteod. Fm, in this instance, literally means, '* IvM aeeimpamf you /• 
£ume next summer ;'' and no,** I do noi hmt9e that tko vofftutt toiu tuUre my 
AMltA." Many other adverbs are often employed in a siniuar manner. 

" Fkntly,** is ofldn improperly usod instead of the adverb JlrsI; ** a good 
dfAJ^ instead of, miehj or, a ereai deal, 

B, A nioe distinction should be observed in the nee of nicJk and so. The 
former may be employed in expressing gua^^y; the latter, in ezproannff a 
degree of the quahty ; tts, " Such a temper is yldom found ;" ** So bM a 
Miper is sddoni fosnd;'* In the fbllowmg examples, »o should be used in- 
iHmd ofnteh : " He is nteh an extravagant vomig nMm, ftmt I cannot asso 
date with him ;** " I never before saw tueh large trees." 

The aflected use of cardinal, instead of ordiiuLl nomheFs, ought not to be 
ifk^tated. " On page /orty-JEot;'* " Look, at page fdnfUenC^-^farty-fifik^ 
nmeUtnUh, 

6. In the choice and application of prepositions, particular regard shoidd 
be' paid to their meaning as establisheo 1^ the idiom of our lai^ia^e and 
the oest ueage. " In my {iroceedings, I have been actuated from the con- 
victtcHi, that 1 w«8 supporting a righieops cause ;" **lAe should haw pro* 
fitod firmn tiwee goMen prec^ts ;" ** it is connected to John with the con- 
hinction m%d ;" '^A ware that there i% in the mtnds of mamy, a strong piudi' 
lection in favour of established tMMs" "H® ^"f^^ made much, on at kt* 
^na ;** " They are resolved of goiiy ;" " The rain has b»efen falling of a long 
IsMi ;" " it is a work deserving ofWieoiica^ment" These examples nisy 
be corrected thus, ** actuated by the conviction $" " hy those flolden pre 
e^ts;" ** fry the conjunction and ;** '* mdilectionybr;** " mm^ of at Ar- 
gW;" "on going j" ''falling a long tionM;" ** ^leeervhfig encouragemeRt" 

7. The preposition .to k used he/Sorfntmnft of place, where uioy follow 
vcite or participles of motion ; as, ** I "went to WaMungton." But ol is em 
ployed after the verb to 6e; a& "I- have been at Wamrngton ;" ** lie hM 
been to New-York^ lo home," aic are impnmer. The meposition in is sac 
before countries, cities, and large towns ; " He lives in France, m I^ondon 
m Philadelphia, in Rochester." But before single honseiL «nd cities and 
villages whioh are in distant ooontzies, at is oommohly used ; as, ** He lives 
at JPark-place ;" ** She lesides of Vhiccpmae." People in the northern state* 
may say, " They live in New-Orleans, or, al New-OTleanti^" 

8. Passive agentsto verba in the infinitive mood, should not he employed 
as active agents. The following are eoledsms: ***I1iis house to let;* 
"Horses and eeniages to let ;" ** Congress has much business toMrforV' 
this session ;" because the agents, Aoum, hona and csrn^^gtti and (utimu 
whoch are reaDy poMtoe, are, accindingto these constructions, rendered as 
active. The expressions should be, '* This house to be let ;" ** Horses end 
carriages to be let ;" " much business to be ferfomudJ* 

9. Amiiouitt. — " Notliing is more to be desired than wisdom." Not 
dtt^vi^ correct, for witdom is certainly more to be desired than nslAing ; bol, 
as a i^rative expression, it is well established and unexceptionable. 

** A crow is a large black bird :"— a large, blad^-Aiird. 
** I saw a horse—fly through the window :" — I saw a kotM^y. 
** 1 saw a ship jfhding under full sail throii|^ a spy gkn,** i aaw, Ikm^ 
a spy glass, a iiiip gliding under fall eaiL 



sea liow llic warlil gncs with liair an eye." Odd may aer, 

fe, how I tic norlil goes. 

one, that I happened lo find, nOer > lung icaruh, br Iho ■« 

me Tur uii anchor." This arrangement of the mEinbfn and 

nfthis Fcnlencr, confines the Bpenkcr'a irarch totheita ihart ; 

n««.nl, "A lornitOTM, uiUch, alter a long iciirch, I happened 

■a sknri, served me Gir an nnchor." 
" I aluilt on1]r notice those nailed peiBonst pronouna." i simll notice mriji 
those eallcd peraanal pronoungt 

10. TiiBTOLOGT.~>Avoid unrda ^hidisdd nothing to tliu sense; such IB, 
"MnB ei.tant,jTtt gntia, riow mope, eotii mow, ■ hcl Bun, njtmcing itmm, 
* didt blocjiheiul, mim sagos." " I am jiiat going lo go tderc ;" I am tAad 



in ohlignlian whici 



■ I don't think U is ao." You do lAniJt, that it a not ao. 

£ier, itltnayi. "I have ever been of this ttimil.'' I have dwnfi bocn. 
Eotr and oJioayi are not lynonymous. Eva refers to cnt indefinite period 
rTlime; as, "Ifhe tiur become rich ;" Blinaynnearu Bl all times. 

EicuH, psribn. The former aignificsto releaaD Troni I 
.■cfcrs to tlie futurt! the latter, to Ibrgivo a ncgicci ot ^ 

" Excaso me tot nej;lecling to cat] veBtcnta; :" panlm me. 

RtnuRibn-, rt^otticl. We renuBiSn- a thing which we retain in our mind j 
■re ritvOect it, ulien, though having gone from the mind, wc have power to 



Dtftet, difieUnei. A lining which is incomplete in any of it 
Adlri,- a total absence of the thinsi <a a drficicncy. 

This Buhjoct will be rCBnmcd in tlie appcnrlii In this work. 






CORRECTIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 

lich are often erroneo'isiy spelled, the rallow- 
iccording to .FoHnaon, and to Cobb** Walker. 






:hiavmenl 
la. 



buccaneer 
burthen 



bombasin 



IKCDRRECI. 


COHRECT 


camblel 


camlet 


cm^phor 


camphir. 






catcaae 


cucan 


rantinel 


sentinel 


ohace 


chase 


chalibcate 


chalybeate 


chamelion 






chymiat 


Si"" 


sE'" 


ohuae 




3"nch' 


^h' 


doke 


•j^ 



soa 



C0RRSCT1ON8 IN ORTUOGRAPHT. 



Ihcobrbct. 

chimiiw 

dietnut 

doe 

conntction 

corset 

eyphcr 

uetyl 

diocese 

dipthong 

dispatch 

doat 

draft 

drouth 

dye 

dyer 

ctiibittet 

embody 

enquire 

enquirer 

enquiry 

ensnare 

enterprise 

enthnl 

entiench . 

entrust 

enwrap 

epaulette 

ethcrial 

faggot 

fasset 

fellon 

fie 

germ 

goslin 

gimblet 

halfoe 
hansel 
hi^th 
hindrance 
impale 
inclose 
inclosure 
indict 
indictment 
indorse 
indorsement 
instructor 
msure 
msurance 
laquey 
laste 
licence 
loth 
lye 



CORRBOT. 

chimneys 

eheatnut 

clew 

connexion 

corslet 

cipher 

dactyle 

diocess 

diphthong 

det<paich 

dote 

draught 

drought 

die 

dier 

imbitter 

tmbody 

inquire 

inquirer 

inquiry 

msnare 

enterprise 

inthrml 

intrench 

intrust 

inwrap 

cpaulot 

ethereal 

fagot 

faucet 

felon 

germe 

gosling 

gimlet 

halloo 

handsel 

height 

hinaerance 

empale 

enaose 

enclosure 

endict 

endictment 

endorse . 

endorsement 

instructer 

ensure 

ensurance 

lackey 

lant 

license 

loath 

fie 



Imcorrbct. 

malcontent 

maneuver 

merchandize 

misprison 

monies 

ncgodate 

negociation 

noviciate 

ouse 

opake 

paroxism 

partizan 

[Jiatronize 

phrenzy 

pinchers 

plov 

poncy 

potatoe 

pumpkin 

quere 

reoofiniiso 

reindeer 

reinforce 

restive 

ribbon 

rince 

Sadler . 

sallad 

sceptic 

scepticism 

segajr 

sei^nor 

Serjeant . 

shoar 

soothe 

staunch 

streight • 

subtract 

suitor 

sythe 

tatler 

thresh 

tliwak 

tipler 

timnquility 

tripthong 

trissyllable 

valice 

vallies 

vise 

waggon 

warrantee 

whoopingcougb 

woe 

yoast 



CORRCCT. 

malecontei-.t 
manoeuvre 
merchandis 
misprisinn 
moneys 
' negetiatQ 
negotiation 
novitiate 
ooze 
opaque 
peroxysn« 
partisan 
patronise 
phr&nsy 
pincers 
plough 
pony 
potato 
pnmpion 
query 
recognize 
fiundeer 
renAiforoe 
rcstiff 

riband ^ 

rinse 
saddler 
salad 
skeptick 
skepticibir 
cigar 
soignior 
sergeant 
sliore 
sooth *' 
staai^. 
straight 
suhstract 
suiter 
scytho 
tattiw 
thrash 
thwack 
tippler 
tranquillit} 
triphthong 
trisyllable 
valise 
valleys 
vice 
wagon 
warranty 

hoopingcougb 

wo 

yesi 



m^r 



-^MMtBonom CT'MKPtMVy*- 



§ 


■OWKfMMII 




SSZmU 


Si 


igga 






4^ 


ptn— nA, inSvc, n*r. 


nAl— t&be, tA 


MM*- turKOFi 


. Pronobm- 


OnTMDBBA- iMf BOPtR. pKaNOni- 


T' 


Sifi"' 


|f 


Rdsf 




S.,' 


, 


An. 


i'lhire 


Rnglisb 
Era 


S"" 


la*" 




Mrfe 


bU 


Era 


*re 


ilG 


1 


bird 


bMrd 


FuBtiin 


fis'W 


ftB'.I1 




bin or b^ 


nbin 


Fearful 


rir-fil 


wi^rai 




blAltt 


bl^^t 
bill 


S" 


fS" 


X" 


at 


ba..'ni. 


bftnnit 


rint 


TAst 


rir.l 


ih 


briUii 


brSIlsh 


Foliaee 


raii'iio 


ra'i^:=> 


(? 


kamflie 


kim'ffr 


[■Drtilne 


afui.an 


fAi'lBbdnx 


kl-niwl' 


kl-nll' 


FortiiLght 


firt'nii 


fftr«'nlle 




kjlsh 


kftuh 


FDiintain 


r^Sn'tn 


fMn'tlD 


Hpii 


y kras-wi 


kiwz'wl 


Fraoiure 


riik'UhGc 


rrlktsliAra 


fi 


' kii'h 


tshll'?8 


Frsgranc 


frVrln-c 


rri'grlioB 

fi'iTl 


# 


UhiB'BI. 


ishise'an 


fA 


# 


lahlmU^ 


Ishlm'n^ 


Galher 


rflb'Sr 


glTH'Sr 


r 


tslilnic 


tshine 


Got 


si' 


ilt 




krtlr 


kwlre 


Girlll 


|an 


gi>'* 




kiav'Ia 


hIJVs* 


Goal 


gAle 


» ■? 


kl£n»h 


kUnah 


Going 


|4„^or| 


gAIng 




kM'yati. 


kUlBin 


GM 


eSSld (T 


iMd' 


g. 


kfim'bJi 


kamlill 


Gi»n 


W-erilsh 


gSm 


kSm'mi 


kSm'n.iS 


Griidg.; 


IF 


t' 


kA-kwIl' 
kirpa 


fcA-]t?t' 


&"" 


V 




kirps 


HnvB 


hive 


htv 




lii-'ar 


kSv'flt 


Hcojfl 


h«n! 


blm 




di^r 


dsr 


llrorth 


hfirfAorUflthlrlJl 


[|» 


d^.!»'tv 


di-.,l'glv 


Hins 


•W 


bin 


^ 


d*>it 


d^.pi' 


Hoisl 


hlMe 


hai.t 


dliyA-tlze 


■1^-PAt^ 


Hcraidy 


aSmbl^ 


hinxfli 




d^-ilne- 


d^-elnC 


Hnof 


bilf 


hsar 




dam 


«nl 


HoMler 


hHwH-'lJ'.r 


ftyl&r 




iIA'slJe 


dls'ifl 


Humbta 


hai.in>t 


ftm-bl 


ti 


dfs-flBft' 


dfe-BBal' 


JmUbb 


tiL'll 


& 


ij 


dis-Sd' 


rtfe-nd' 




n 


dl9 '.re' 


dk-lile- 


I.ecturo 


l^kt-hflr 


Ilk'lBh&ie 




din 


d^t 




lixli'ir 


Ifthin 




di.h 


dith 


T^er 


Ur-ar 


]Mt 




d«?>z 


AH 


Lid 


Ijd 


lid 




di^^n 


drlna 


Lilncli 


li'lftk 


liilb 


^ 


dr^AU. 


drfldt 


I.UI.IU 


lASm 


lAma 


^ 


drWnd'Jd 


Miad 


1,-0 


\l> 


I3S 




dAU'lill 


dlk-ttl 


M«nt>ui 
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CORRKCTIONS III ORTHOVPT. 



Orthoqra- iMPRom. Pronovm- 



PHT 

Mermaid 

Mountain 

Nature 

Neither 

Oblige 

dbliqae 

Of 

Oil 

Only 

Panther 

Parent 

Partner 

Pasture 

Patron 

Pincers 

Pith 

Plait 

Poem 

Point 

Pother 

Precept 

Preface 

Prelude 

Process 

Product 

Progress 

Pronle 

Pumpion 

Put 

Quoit 

Raisin 

Rapine 

Rear 

Reptile 

Rid 

Rind 

Rinse 

Rosin 

Routine 



mkr&mkdo 

miftn'tn 

ni'tshftr 

nl'TH&r 

b •bl^^je' 

6-bli^V 

ftf 

Ue 

6n1e or 811'U 

p^ne't&r 

pSr'Int 

pSrd'nftr 

pJs'tshSr 

pat'rSn 

pinsh'drz 

p^lk 

plWt 

p&ine 

pinte 

b^TH'Sr 

prSs'sc^pt 

pr^'fAse' 

pr^'li^de 

pr6'8l8 

pr6'dftkt 

pri'gr^s 

prA'flle 

pSnffk'ln 

pfil (verb) 

r&'zn 

r&'plne 

r4re 

rlp'tUe 

rSd 

rlne 

rinse 

rftz'&m 

rft&'t^ne 



Ortboora- Improper. Pronovm 



Ortuografht. 

Affue and fever 
Altemate 
Annunciate 
Andiron 
Antipodes 
Apparent 
Architecture 
Assumption 
Auxiliary 
Certiorari 
Christianity 
Clandestine 
Cifadjutor 
Compeiidium 
Connommmr 



CKD. 

mlr'm&de 

md&n'tfn 

ni'tsh&re 

ii^'THJr 

A-bllje' 

ftb-Ilke' 

ftv 

m 

pin'/Afir 

p.Vriint 

pSit'nSr 

p&s'tshi&re 

pi'trfin 

p^n'siira 

pith 

plAte 

p^'^m 

pf»^nt 

pfirH'Sr 

prt^'a^pt 

pr^Pfils 

pr2l'Ade 

prfts^'sls 

pr&d'iikt 

prftg'rls 

pr6-f^il' 

pfimp'yliii 

pdt 

kwSh 

rA'zn 

rAp'?n 

Mr 

rlf'tll 

rind 
r!nse 
rftz'?n 
r3d.td^u' 

Improper. 

fi'vSrn-i'cflf 

Rwl-t^r'n&te 

^n-ndn'sh&tc 

hand'1-drn- 

in't^-pidz 

ap-p&r'Int 

irtsh'^-tdk-tshSr 

Is-sSnrip'shllin 

Awka-ll'l.r^ 

sish-dfw&r'ftr 

krls-tshftn'^t^ 

kl&n-dls'tlne 

k&4d'j&^&r 

ktn-M»«(inf 



PHY. 

Roof 

Sacred 

Said 

Sat 

Says 

Scarce 

Schedule 

Shut 

Since 

Sit 

Sleek 

Sliver 

Slothful 

Soot 

Spikenard 

Spoil 

Steelyard 

Stamp 

Stint 

Sword 

Synod 

Therefore 

Thill 

To 

Tour 

Treble 

Towards 

Trophy 

Tuesday . 

Verdure 

Vizier 

Volume 

Were 

Yea 

Yes 

Yest 

Yet 

You 

Youth 



rfiff 
sik'ild 
si^de 
sit 
size 
sklrse 
skld'Ale 
shit 
sinse 
sit 
slik 

sliv'vfir 
slilwfA'ful 
sfit 

sp'g'nSt 
spile 

stil'yiirdai 
stomp 
stint 
svvArd 
8i'n5d 
THire'fiie 
fll 
ih 

tftdr 
triMil 
t&-wRrd» 
'trftPft 
tshiiiz'dl 
vSrjSr 
vl'zh&r 
vftmSm 
wire 

yls 
yllsto ilst 

H' 

y&fA 



GBD. 

rllf 
aik/krid 
sId 
sit 

siz 

skArse 

sid'j&le 

sh&t 

sTn^e 

s!l 

sl^a 

sll'viir 

Blhthfti 

sm 

spikc'nard 

spftn 

st^M'ySrd 

stamp 

8t!nt 

eird 

eln^d 

THlrTore 

thn 

tl?. 

\Slr 

tribal 

t&^rdz 

trifl 

tAze'dl 

vIr'jAre 

viz'yllr 

vftl'y^rae 

wir 

ylst 
yit 
y8l 
y5M 



Prom iONCBD. 

k'gh and fH^ftr 

Sl-tli'n4te 

&n«nSn'shl^te 

lnd'l.&m 

ftn-tlp'6-dllz 

&p-pA'rlnt 

Ir'-k^tlk^tshdro 

Is-sSm'sliQn 

IWsr-^li'VfUrl 

sir-sb^6.ri'i4 

kr!8-teh|.|n'|.t4 

klan^ls'tln 

k&-id.i&'tSr 

kdm-plnjl-fim 



■*ass:- ■■'. 

. m'ird.l*«. 
di-ktlp'W 

dl'm&nd , ' . 

' ' dU-krSp4»->)i . 

, dl^ltfli* . , rt 

db-ir-dSt > 
- ^llkllr-ln . . 

- ^ Ik^-pKl-ti-rt , ' 
■ lka-llmi>&ie ' ^ ,- 
. -lka.lrl-ir'd»-Bl«( 
flm^nlne . '^ 
Mti'wiDt-U .«■:' 

^r-dUn' 



klMidlb 

■U-dd-i-iillm 

dn-ndbd 

dbkr^plnia 



SlK>b«v-H>^ 



UlkttUI -.-^ 

lUpU-llH* 

Ika-tlm^pA-nl 

tk».trM£i4^rf 

(Snri-nlh 

M'kwjni-U 
jIn'Un 
ejit'd^-lin 
ffin-nb'tfk ■ 

f-d^l 
fc-ni-rtmiU - 

Krl'di-ito 
intyki-lln 



nlsti'in-U 

nBm-»n-klltBhAre 

nim'i-nl-tlv 

A-b^MnsB 

Sb-aUlp'Ir-fla 

ak-tl'vi 

pSfrBn-Tia 
pl'tif-ftt 

pSi-ijs' 



2M 



COftSBCTMHia IN 0»TIIOErT« 



Ortbocrapit. 

Pronunciation 

Propitiation 

Prophecy 

Prophesy 

Ramance 

Ratio 

Rational 

Sacrament 

Sacrifice 

Stereotype 

Stupendous 

Synonjrme 

Synonyma 

Transparent 

Transparency 

Verbatim 

Volcano 

Whiffletree 



Inooerbct. 

pr^nfin-s^'sh&n 

pr&-pil84-4'shln 

prdv'A-sl (noun) 

prdV^sl (verb; 

rid'^inse 

ri'shi 

ri'shfin-U 

silcr^mlnt 

sjl'kr^flze or (fis) 

stli^MIpe 

st&-pin'd&-Ss ) 

stA-pSnjfts t 

s^-n5n'^m6 

s^ndn'^-mf% 

trins-plr'lnt 

trins-p&r'ln-8& 

vir-bitim 

vM.ki'n& 

hwlp^pWtrM 



PRONonif€«ab 

pr^B&ii-ifaM']*ls 

pr6j>?sh4-4'alAi 

prM'iM (noun) 

prftPM (verb) 

rikAd^-lnse 

r4'sh^& 

ThAfht4X 

s&k'ri-DiSnt 

s&k'ri-fke 

st^r^Mpe 

st&-pin'dfts 

8^n6n'^Hni 

trlns-p&'^nt 

tr&ns-p4'rln-s^ 

vir-b&'tfm 

vdl-ki^ni 

hwlPfl-trtt 



Note. 1. — ^When the words leanuif UtMnd, ifvd, ^. are used a* partid 
pial adjectives, the termination ed should jgenecally be pronounced as asepa 
rate syllable; as, "A Uam-ed man; Tlui' hUf-^ Redeemer;** bnt whei 
they are employed as verbs, the ed is contriMsted in pronunciation ; aa, ** Hf 
UfmCd his lesson ; They are hn*d\ I have voaO^dJ* 

% The accent of the following woids falls oa those syllables expfessed in 
the iifliidfccharaeters : £u tope an, hy me ne al, Ce ta r« a, co ad ju tor, ep icu- 
re an, in ter est ed, in ter est ing, rep ar a Ue, ree Og nise, /eg is la ture, #6 li- 
ga to ly, in com, par a Ue, ir rtp a t% ble, in exom. ble. In a large cUss ol 
words, tno vowels a, c, and ai, stiould be pronounced like long a mlste; such 
as, /ore, rar«, thtrty thdryWhere^ aW sAoir, eonwarty dedartf &c. In the worrb 
person, perfect, mercy y itiUrpret, determine, and the like, the vowel e before r, 
IS often erroneousijf sounded like short u. Its proper sound is that of « is 
met, pet, imperaHoe, 

3. With respect to the pronunciation of tlie words eky, land, guide, &c if 
appears that a mistake extensively prevails. It is believed tint their com 
mon pronunciatioB bv the vulgar, is the eorreet one, and ajgrreeable to the pre 
nunciaUon intended by Mr. John Walker. The proper diphfhonflRl aoundf 
in skii, kyindy lylde, are adopted by the oommoh mass, ana paim ied 
by those wha m their unnatural siid aflbcted pronunciation of these 
words, say, sk^l^ hA^lode, g^lde. This latter mode of pronooneing theai 
in two syllables, is as incorrect and ridiculoos as to pronounce the wonk 
boU, toU, m two syllables, thus Vd-ll, t6-!l. 

4. My, wind, pmr, V^en .«^ is contrasted with tky, Ida, her, yotnr, &e. it 
b pronounced, ml : m all other situations, it is pronounced, mi ; aa, ** J^ [sit] 
son, give ear tomjr [mo] eounseL'* When Kwui ends a Ime in poetry, aiid is 
made to rhyme witn mind, kind, kind, &e. H is pronounced, wind ;hiil 'm 
other ittuations, it is pronounced, wfnd. 

** Lottie poor Indian! whose witutond mind 
^Seee Ooi in clouds, or hears him a the ismdL** 
Four. Analo|^eaUy» the diphthong on, in this woid, haa its proper < 
iahdAfyaMr. 

*<T«heRvms! from high the devvMetar^oyr, 
** And Li Mil sdenee shed the kiMWjIiofWir.*' 



Milt tit ClA'LlMtf* 



Hi 



e 

I ■ 
It 
It 

lent 
lent 

it 

Mt 
nt 

a 



eOBrJIBeTft 

Are not 
'have not 
'tknet 
akernot 
maTnot 
wiUnot 
were not 
Wtinot 
would not 
must net 
18^ not 

Wlt8n€(t. 

hnnot 

ddee not 

Hunot 

wliowill 

dttnt 

dmH 

im 

»tis- 

AfMON 111 NbW-£n«I»MID 0»' 

Nsw-ToMb 
Ut 
bin 
hw&le 
h^me 

8t<b« 

dftz 

mlM 
Mai 

It Snt 

I his 

n hefbnK 

Nit wM^MlSllI 

If . dnwTOf 

(Iftr alifaNillr 

rilAr tiUiiiMb 

r ni'tMiV' 

p41 nltiM-iD 

■ fSiaaliAM^' 

#-iiit« fUrtlMMt*' 



FROVlWClAJLiISMfiL 

L <f^IlA0lWlV3, VULGARISMS^ AND OTilfiK li^^ROPRIKTlnEI: 

« 

I etk^hbTtifie f«Uowmg provindofiama and Tulgadanm haa its localitj fin 
k 3ca s^etkm or other of our cc^lutrv, it is ho^ tkal theae eomdni^i 
»e found uaefiil in the districts to which the TiJioikS|)LnsbJ rea^Sbily 

uWaenMA 

vftrtMir 

l d^k tt» 
ffttinb 
haft 
acoop 

hSvo 

mtfss 

dnrapr 

scup 

cfaaIsS 

onttar 

staddia 

foxy 

iuiM< 



iuple 

Strenth 

lenth 

brenlli 

on 

nan 

wiala 

wunit 

endi 

oheer 

spook 

raraents 

wanitT 

itt warn 

omarf 
fbrby 
waA 
dSaraiMmliar 

Dftir 

KNM 
a5kMf 

tU 

Inn 
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v8f^UdlAi4p' 

cHSHBh 

KiLndtt 
disoiUar 
nakM 
swim 

oM>hM» ittltr 

In PaMNSTLTAlflA* 

leagS 




Impropbiu 

(hi 

pire%fln 

Md. Va. 
Tuir 
whif 
blr[bear] 
vrlr 



P&OVINCULISBUI 



Correct. 

f&t 

ik-kUnt' 
Pill'pU 
pftr'sn 

Kt. Miss. &c 
TH4re 
hw&re 
b&re 



Impropkb. 
mftftt 

shit or shut 

t&teorn^tcb 

h&pM 

ci-hft3f 

mftrli)! 



COR&BCT. 

nilte [might] 

k&r-M,fft8h,o» 

bring 

hdlpt 

plrtfaflp-flhlp 

m59v6flr 



NoTs. Clever, pretty^ ughf, ewiata, expect, guest, and reckon, though cor 
rcct English woida, have, among the. common people of New En^^and and 
New- York, a provincial application and meaning. With Jhem, a iSner man, 
is one of a gentle and obliging disposition ; instead o^ a man of distinguish* 
ed talents and profound acquirements. Pretty and ugi^i Uiey apply to Umi 
dispositum of a person, instead of, to his external appearance. In these stateSy 
one will often hear, "I guess it rains," when the sp^Biker Jbiotof this to be • 
fact, and, therefore, guessing is uncalled for. ** I expe^ I can go f* or, ** I 
reckon I can ;** instead of, *' I suppose or presumed* In. New- England, a 
clergyman is often called a minister, in New- York, a jpriest, and south of 
N. Y.1L parson. The last is preferable. 



NSW-ENSLAND OR NEW-TORK. 

I be goin. He lives to hum. 
Hese ben to hum this two weckSr 
You haddent ought to do iL Yes 
I had might. 
Taint no bettt^ than hizzen. 
Izzent that are line writ well ? 
Tizzeirft no better than this ere. 



The keows be gone to hum, neow, 
and Pmer goin arter um. 

He'll be^ere, derights, and bring 
youm and thaim. 

He touchM the stun which I shew 
him, an di guess it made him sithe, for 
Hwas cissing hot. 

Run, Thuiel, and cut a staddle, for 
to make a lever on. ' Ize jest agoneter 
go, daddy. 
Where shell I damp my cart, sqpare ? 



When ju git.' hum from Hafibrd 7 
A fortnit ago. Ton diddent, did ye ? 
Jn see my Daaol, whose sot np a 
t^/ram tlm 7 No. Hede j|^ne atbre 
I got there. O, the pesky enter ! Hole 
soon be up a stump. 



CORRBCTBI). 

I am going. He lives at home. 

He kai been tU home these 8 weeluk. 

You ought not t0 do it CeiftMb§ 1 
ought. 

'TU no better than his. 

Is not that line well rorUUn 7 

It is no better,. or,iiianot any heU 
ter than this. 

The cows are gone homs^ and I em 
going after theni. 

He UfiU be here, directly, and bring 
yours and theirs. 

He touched the jfone which I showed 
him, and it made him sigh, for it wttt 
hissing hot. 

Go, Nathaniel, and cut a Si^^Ung, to 
make a lever qf. I was about to go, 
or, intending to go immediatdff, fiither. 

Where shall lUnload my cart? Yon* 



Dump it vender. Whats the heft cvder. What is the wdght of your load? 
yourloaci? 



When didyou return from Harifbrd^ 
A forttdght ago. la U possihU ! Did 
you see my son Dasiid,whokas op&mtd 
apublickhouseihctel No. He had l^ 
before I arrioed there. O, the jMrifer| 
feUow ! He totS soon come to nmtghL 



lightfully sitewated on a nate-eral 



My fiiiids supurb mansion is de-f My friend's eaperb manaioi&is d» 
• • * Uehtfuily jftuaf ~ 

nibund of considerable hithe. "It hes of consiaerable hsiM, It A« % looi 



lightfully situated on a natural mound 



a long stoop in front ; but it is finder ]N>rcAinfiNmt; botnis/ertterfiromtibt 
from the city thaa Pde like my hum. city than Iwuld like to reside, 

I know*d the gal was drownded, I knew the girl had hesn drmmwdt 
and I tell'd the inqulsntioners, that iseJand I told the jwy •/ Amictil» thtt J wil 



srjokin libotit it;~bul 
II laeya peniHt ma (• p* em ray 
iieiB, they'd oblooge me. Sn I par- 
■efeted, uti c»nie3 ihy ^le. You 
dont •»■(>.. 8»]n>i]fraior ' 
I be. Nm>w I ii^n I if I 
beaL 

You baini Gvin the Janeya, beye 7 
Vet. Gttii '. then I gaem you kneow 
lieow to tend tarrem. 

i« FEiinnKT4in*. 

I teen him. H&Te tod' i 
Yea, I haie nw hint inW^i «id that Yea, sii 
Wai before you aeed hbiv ime him. 

I dime itaj UiS, Hem yoo 
rotiraj fbsliul I be to do iL 

I betobethm. Uekiww'dii 



gicetAtm mj tiaay 

they Mouiif oiUge me. SOilamwjr- 
' -md gainrd my poinl. mdmT-art 



done my (aah.1 ,H«w(5<»i 

111* you™? NcWtlniM*. i. 
I ihall be Uiete: or,I inu><iM4kgrfc 
He-to.nc7nio. 

Let me hp, for I am afiaU. 



th'w 



Gi*«iiM them then boot a. 

■ Koheorton. 

Don! Bcrouge me. 

I diddent go to dp iC 

Aint that a good haiidwHta ? 

Nan ] T knowM ntbat: Wmeant, bi 
Inererleton. '■ 

It ia a, tone nida to town. Ah I 
IhoQgbl Hwaa unle aahort iiile. 

IttHB. ' 

Not heratbe d«y; be went ti 
Fittaborgk'' ~, , 

Let us be after paining a ivoE biL 
Where did you luaa it f 

Md. Vi. Kt. oa Mas. 
Carry lb» bane to water. 



1 've BMila SOObudieb of co 
/eu. 
Hflliiu mn anaat a a»ad( 
I> that Tear ^undsr, itnncG 
He Dilfaooncomeoflhat ha 



What jwiffiriiie T 

Heae inedMef %it!h me. 

nd yoa get «hM of ^oat lobacca ' 

' WholMp«tjmtai)Aitl 



!T took ni 



^tflt! 



(live me thoai boohs. 

Ho aught to go, Ttally, 

He oitg-U not. "'^V 

Don't crWDj me. 

idUHel fnlctutlodoit. ' 

/> not that AirvitTAii uWMWf 

Ifhat? 1 toicts what henieaiit,1iiil 

I ktfl thai Id ni^.i<{^ 

Itisrtftlldpvn-amiletO^nWK Akf 

1 aippoatd iltobe Itsi thou a nttft . 

^<ii not here lD>dBy.' flto^nntf* 
Pillabirrgh. - " ■ ■ 

' I lis porit a HIBt, 
iGtc did you lauit ! 



Lrad the horse to V/aXeti MT) «nte 



uicd 300 biifhdf Of «( 



I wm u'erf, and I juu iWifa fcfU 
as too knaiiy tadm, or IflalliL 
WAre are you f Dtny 7 
ff< is in porlnirjA^ with BMh . , 
Cid you get rid, at diapatt ti, ^tm 
tabaceol 



PROSODY. 

pB)MOi>Y'lreat;i3 of the modulations Qf the roici- 
Accordingto the usages of the language we speak, 
and ihe sentiments we wish to express : hence, 
in its most extensive sense, it comprises all the 
iaw« of elocution. 

Prosody is commonly divided into two parts : 
t|i(9 first teaches the true pronunciation of words, 
fiompriskig accent, quantity, emphasis, patise, and 
tot^i and the second, the laws of versification. 

Jfecent, Accent is the laying of a peculiar strops of the voice 
on a particular letter or syllable in a word, that it may be better 
heard than the rest, or distinguished from them ; as, in the word 
prefiium, the stress of the voice must be on the -letter u, and 
fhe second syllable, Mtane, vAneh. syllable takes the accent. 

£very word of more 'syllables than oiie, has one accented 
syllable. For the sake of euphony or distinctness in a long 
word, we frequently give a secondary accent to another sylla- 
ble besides the one which takes the principal accent ; as, ''Itf it 
mo ni^al, a ban* don ^ing- 

Qaaniity. The quantity of a syllable is that time which is 
occupied in pronouncing it. It is coiimLdered aa long or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the a * '3nt is 6n the vowel ; 
«4uch causes it to be slowly jpiued \r " onunciation with the 
following letters ; as, '* Fall, bale, mOdd, hduse, filature." 

A syUable is short, when -the accent ts on Uie consonant ; 
which causes the vowel to be qukckly joined to the sucoeediQg 
letter ; as, " Sntj bonnet, hunger." 

A long syllable generally requires double the time of a short 
QQe jn pronouncing it ; thus, << mate" and '' ndte" should be 
pronounced as slowly again as " mat" and " not." 

Einpha^, By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound 
of the voice, by which we distinguish some word or words on 
wbi^ we design to lay particular stress, and to show how th^ 
aflfect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatick woei^b 
must be distinguished by a jpeirticular tone of voice., as wc^l as 
by a.gr3atjer stress. 

fimphans will be jnore fully explained under the head pf EiocvtkHl. 

Pau9e9» Pauses or rests, in speaking and readipg, «re a lolal 
cessation of the«voice during a perceptible, and, in m^y caMP, 
a measurable space of time. 
T#fiif . Tones arc diflferent both from emphasis and pauses ; eop* 



mtmg hftiie titodid^diui olSfae vt^ce,' or tlib ndtei^lir T«riati6ifti 

oftomtd ^duch W(9 employ iif the eipreftiipii of oiir sefkftineiiUi; 

Emphiisis ttfifects paiticiilar words aoS pfaras^S'il Imt. tenit 

eflbet aentences^ paragrajihsy and sometanes a'wliole diac^Mir^ 






. P^^KCTtfATIOir. 

PuwctUATioif fe the att of diin^dii& wr^ com- 
position iolo js^t^Q^ dr p^fts ofsentiences^ by 
pomts or stops, in ordpr to ioark the ^dtt^&ni 
pauses whieh'tiie 9&^$e and an jsiccurate pro&un- 
eiation require. \ '- ' 

The CdY^Mna'rei^]r^enU.t£e sfao^^ fiie &;^o^. If. 

)>aus&.dQubl3 jdiat of the eomiQaf iiiA Cohnr4!0^hlej3jaX 

Pim^iiatioii is a iDo4,6ni|V:4^ ■ Tiie-«adcnt|| whf. eqliral^ iiiia«q[Qt|oifl^ 
wftli thd cHSd of points ; ago^rote, npt onl^wKhoitit $ny distrnqtipn of jneni- 
bbia and periods, bntilto #iiQioQ&mnv'diiraiiotJbn of iMNm nittnUUfm 
continued till the year 360 before CuML . How ther: aaciiBnts read thiD 
works, written in tnis manner, itis t|pt efi^-to conoeivei After the pnMStiee 
of joining words together had peasd^ nofieto of distinctimi were placed at 
the eod.olleyerr wpr^. ThiapfSf^liM coptiq|Kid a <»nsidsiEabla.timf. 

As it apjf>ears^st the i>resent asiip|jid ijf itoihts dd ftbl iakeplM wBtlst 
mantisenpts and nummnental^lnscriptions wore&eiml^-kiMnrii nethodHiC 
conve^n^ knowledge, we must conoliide, JUntl it was^.||itn^kiliBed with tfae. 
art of pnnting. I^e introduction was, hoWihrer, gradual : aOthepinnts 
did «oi appear at-onoei.-The ^oloii, sifknoolofL and note ofadml^ilioii, wan 
pnxtjdeedaonkatime after the others. Tfaa winleset,asth^ave'jynRiiiiDd^ 
Decame established, when learning aad refiadmenl^Md mua ctuuidenMa^ 
progress. ..._ .^,. ^ _._ .^• 

As the.nil^ of'.pttoctua^toiL.iMfe. fi;^id oa dl9^r 

grammatical cimstmctioA of senteaces, tbeir !appliift|Mloii pre-^. 
supposes, oathejmrtof the studejiit, ^ knowledgo of Sjntaz* 
Although &ey -admit of e^cceptioiis/aBd require a contipuu ex^ 
ercise ^judgment and literary taste in app4)iE|g them propi^y, 
they are of great utility, and justly merit bur pairticukHr sttenition. 

Th^.great importance of acquinng a thoioughjaioi|^^ 
pimcfanumn, and of attending sUictlyloifae apjwcati^jof i^ 
roles, is establuhed by the single fact, diat <^ mmmag 
tenet is often totally pervertid 6y the omMan or ' 
o/jMlli. : TiyiBigtr^^ 
oils eioniples mtmbe seleeted, ' lae foIkrWibg border OB'lht 
rididdous: <*A&. Jared Hurton ha^in^ «me W sm Us wUj^ 
dfisMailie png^^ laf dSs dkatebf^-*^^tfmk^ vIm ^teffS(^ 

.. 18* 




9^.0 PUMCT1UAT102I 



6>im jthe jiUl oa Friday l^t, is 22 3re^r8 of »ige, Imiui aaifdj blir. 
Ijigilt eyes, thin visage, with a short nose turned up abtut 90^ fiM( 
hi^ &c." Corrected ; << Mr. Jared Hurton havwiggoni I9 aea, 
his wife desires the prayers of this church ;" '^ thin vi^agp, with 
a short nose turned up, about six feet high, &c." 

Before one enters upon the study of punctuation, it is neces- 
sary for him to understand what is meant by an adjunci^ a sim- 
ple sentenccj and a compound seniejice. 

An adjunct or imperject phi'use contains no assertion, or does 
not amount to a proposition or sentence ; as, '* Ther^ore ;" 
*• studious of praise ;" " in the pursuit of commerce." — ^For the 
definition of a sentence, and a compound sentence, turn to 
page 119. 

When two or more adjuncts are connected with the yerb in 
the same manner, and by the same preposition or conjunction^ 
the sentence is compound, and may be resolved into as many 
simple ones as there are adjuncts ; '^ as, <* They have sacrificed 
their heallh and fortune, at the shrine of vanity, pridej and eorlrtt- 
vaganee.^^ But when the adjuncts are connected with the verb 
in a different manner, the sentence is simple ; as, ** Grass of an 
excellent quality, is produced in great olnMiBmce in the iior|)ien 
regions of our country." 

COVLMA* 

RULE 1. The members of a simple sentence should not, m 
general, bo separated by a comma ; as, '^ Every part of mattef 
swarms with Uving creatures." 

EixereUu in Punctuation. — ^Idleness is the great fomenter of aO ODifinp- 
tiens in the human heart The friend of on&r has made half bis way io 
virtue. All finery ia a sign of Uttlencaa. 

RULE 2. When a simple sentence is long, and the nomina- 
tive is accompanied with an inseparable adjunct of importance, 
it may admit a comma immediately before the verb ; as, '^ The 
good taste of the present age, has not allowed us to neglect 
the cultivation of the English language ;" '' Too many of &i€ 
pretended friendships of youth, are mere combinations in 
fleasure." 

Exereises.-- The indulgence of a harsh dis(>osition is the introduction to 
fotinre misery. To be totally indifieront to praise or censure is a nal ddRsal 
in ahamoter. The intermixture of evil in human society serves to derails 
t^ vuflbring graces and virtues of the good. 

RULE 3. When the connexion of the difibrent parts c^ « 
simple sentence, is interrupted by an adjunct of importWCOt &• 
afymnct must be distinguished by a comma before and ^ftar it ; 
at, *^ His work is, in many %'especls, very imperfiaot* It if, ihm- 



PUNCTUATION. til 

f0¥ti not much af^proved.*' But when these iaterruptkms are 
slight and unimportant, it is better to omit the comma ; as, 
<< Flattery is certainly pernicious ;" " There is 8u/i*e,ly a pleasure 
in beneficence." 

j&xtrciset, — Charity like the a^in brightens all its objects. Gentleness is 
m truth the great avenue to mutual enjoyment. You too have your failings. 
Humility and knowledge with poor apparel excel pride and ignorance un- 
der costly attire. The best men oflcn experience disappointments. Advice 
should be seasonably administered. No assumed behaviour can always 
hide the real character. 

RULE 4. The nominative case independent, and nouns in 
apposition when accompanied with adjuncts, must be distinguish- 
ed by commas ; as, " My son^ give me thy heart ;** ** Dear Sif^ 
\ write to express my gratitude for your many kindnesses ;" " 1 
am obliged to you, my friends^ for your many favours ;" *^Panl, 
the apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal and know- 
ledge ;" <^ The butterfly, cJuld of the summer, flutters in.the ^un." 

But if Udo nouns in apposition are unattended witli adjuncts, 
or if they form only a proper name, they should not be separated ; 
as, ^^Patd the apostle, suffered martyrdom ;" '' The statemnan 
Jeffei^aon, wrote the declaration of Independence." 

Extrci8e8,— Lord thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Ck>ntinue my dear child to make virtue thy chiefstudy. Canst thou expect 
thou betrayer of innocence to escape the hand of vengeance ? Death the 
king of tcrrours chose a prime minister. Hope the balm of life sooths us 
under every misfortune. Confucius the great Chinese philosopher was em- 
inently good as well as wise. The patriarch Joseph is an illustrious exam* 
pie of true piety. 

RULE 5. The nominative case absolute and the infinitive 
mood absolute with their adjuncts, a participle with words de- 
pending on it, and, generally, any imperfect phrase which may 
be resolved into a simple sentence, must be separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas ; as, '' His father dying , he 
succeeded to the estate ;" '^ To confess the truth, I was in fault;' 
** The king, approving tJu plan, put it in execution ;" " He, 
Kaving finished his academical course, has returned homei to 
prosecute his professional studies.^^ 

ExircUes. — ^Peace of mind being secured we may smile at misfortune 
To enjoy present pleasure he sacrificed his future ease and reputation. His 
talents formed for great enterprises could not fail of rendering him conspio- 
nous. The path of piety and virtjue pursued with a firm and cmstant 
niirit will assuredly lead to happiuess. All mankind compose one ntmily 
assembled under the eye of one common Father. 

RULE 6. A compound sentence must be resolved into aimple 
ones by placing commas between its members ; as, ^' "inie 
decay, the waste, and the dissolution of a plant, may aflbet oiit 
spirits, and suggost a train of serious reflections." 



212 FUNCTUATIOiq. 

Three or more nouns, verbs, adjectives, participles, or ad- 
verbs, connected by conjunctions, expressed or understood; 
must bo separated by commas ; as, *^ The husband, wife,* and 
children,! suffered extremely ';" " In a letter, we may advise, 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss ;" ^' David was a brav0| 
wise, and pious man ;" " A man, fearing, serving, and loving his 
Creator, lives for a noble purpose ;" " Success generally de- 
pends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we 
undertake." 

Two or more nouns, verbs, adjectives, participles, or adverbs, 
occurring in the same construction, with their conjunctions un- 
derstood, must be separated by commas ; as, <' Reason, virtue, 
answer one great aim ;" " Virtue supports in adversity, moder- 
ates in prosperity ;" ^^ Plain, honest truth, needs no artificial 
covering ;" " We are fearfully, wonderfully framed." 

Exercises. — We have no reason to -complain of the lot of man nor of the 
mutability of the world. Sensuality contaminates the body depresses tne 
understanding: deadens the moral feelings of -the heart ana degiadea man 
from his rank in creation. 

Self-conceit presumption and obstinacy blast the prospects of many a 
youth. He is ultematel j supported by nis father his unae and his elder 
brother. The man of virtue and honour will be trusted relied upon and 
esteemed. Conscious guilt renders one mean-spirited tim(»rouB «nd base. 
An upright mind will never be at a loss to discern what is jost and true 
lovely honest and of good report. Habits of reading writing and thinking 
are the indispensable qualifications of a good student The great busiiieif 
of life is to be employed in doing justly loving mercy and w^kinff humUy 
with our Creator. To live soberly righteously and piously compr^ends tM 
wholeof our duty. 

In our health life possessions connexions pleasures there are causes ol 



* The correctness and importance of this rule appear to be^ so obvioua^ 
as to render it not a little surprising, that any writer, possesaing the least 
degree of rhetorical taste, should reject it. I am bold to afiirmy that it it 
observed by every corre(*.t reader ana speaker ; and yet, strange as it may 
seem, it is generally violated by those printers who' punctuate by the ear, 
and all others who are influenced by their pernicious example; thm^ 
*' The head, the heart and the hands, should be constantly and actiyely 
employed in doing good." Why do they not omit the comma whore tht 
conjunction is understood ? It would be doing no greater violence to thi 
principles of elocution ; thus, " The head the heart and the hands, should 
oe, &c*' or thus, " The head the heart, and the hands, should beemi^oy* 
ed," &c. Who does not perceive that the latter pause, where the con- 
junction is expressed, is as necessary as the former, where the conjuictkMi 
IS un(^rstood ? And, since this is the casn, wliat fair objectien can be 
made to the followinsr method of i)unctuation ? " The head, the heart, and 
the hands, should be constantly and actively employed in doing good;* 
'* She is a Mroman, gentle, sensible, well-educated, and religious." 

f As a considerable pause in pronunciation is necessary between the 
last noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it : but at 
no pause is allowaUft between the last adjective and the noun, or between 
the last adverb and the verb, the comma, in such instances^ is p i operiy 
omitted ; thus, " David was a brave, wise, and pUjus man.** 



FUNCTUATION. 

dfMwy imf»cnMptib(y woriung. Deliberate slowly execute prompt 

«|)e UH^iui iMciety ia near akin to suck aa is corrupting. This ttxumtp^j 

penon htid been seriously afiectionately admonished but m Yarn. 

Rule 7. Comparative sentences whose members are short. 
and sentences connected with relative pronouns the meaning of 
ii4iose antecedents is restricted or limited to a particular sense, 
should not he separated by a comma ; as, <' Wisdom is better 
ihan dches ;" " No preacher is so successful as time ;" " He 
accepted what I had rejected;" "Self-denial is the sacrifice 
which virtue must make ;" " Substract from many modern poets 
all tiMt may be found in Shakspeare, and trash will remain ;" 
" Give it to the wan wliom you most esteem." In this last ex- 
ample, the assertion is not of '< man in general," but of "the 
man whom you most esteem." 

But when the antecedent is used in a general sense, a comma 
is properly inserted before the relative ; as, " JVfan, who is bom 
of a woman, is of few days and full of trouble ;" " There is no 
chai^n in the female sex, tohich can supply the place of virtue." 

This rule is equally applicable to constructions in which the 
relative is understood ; as ; " Value duly the privileges you 
enjoy ;" that is, " privileges tohich you enjoy." 

Exereiaes, — How much better it is to get wisdom than gold ! The fhend- 
phips of thc^world can exist no longer tlian interest cements them. Eat 
what is set before you. They who excite envy will easily incur censure. 
A man who is of a detracting spirit will misconstrue the most innocent 
m'ords that can be put together. Many of the evils which occasion our 
comjdaint^ oT^the worid are wholly imaginary. 

Tne gentle mind is like the smooth stream which reflects even^ object in 
its just proportion and in its ftiirest colours. In that unaflected civility which 
springs from a gentle mind there is an incomparable charm. The Lord 
whom I serve is etcmaU This is the man we saw yesterday. 

RULE 8. When two words of the same' sort, are connected 
by a conjunction expressed, they must not be separated ; as, 
<< liibertines call . Religion, bigotry or superstition;" "True 
worth is modest and retired ;" " The study of natural history, 
expands and elevates the mind ;" " Some men sin deliberately ^ 
and presumptuously." When words are connected in pairs, the 
pairs only should be separated ; as, ^' There is a natural dif^ 
ference between merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wisdom and 
folly ;" " Whether we eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should 
be temperate." 

But if the parts connected by a conjunction are not short, 
ihey may be separated by a comma ; as, '^ Romances may he 
said to be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives ioevfl.'^ 

£xeretsej.— Idl«»ness brings forward and nourishea many bad pastiona. 
Tgn$ friendship will at all times avoid a rou^h or carelesa behaviour. Haahli 
and peace a DMdarata fortan* and a few fnends sum np all tha WMd»^ita4 
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articles of temporal felicity. Truth is fair and artless simple and sincere 
uniform and consistent Intemperance destroys the strength of oui bodies 
and the vigour of our minds. 

RUL£ 9. Where the verb of a simple member is understood, 
a comma may, in some instances, be inserted ; as, '* From law 
arises security ; from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, know- 
ledge." But in others, it is better to omit the comma ; *' No sta- 
tion is so high, no power so great, no character so' unblemished, 
as to exempt men from the attacks of rashness, malice, and 
envy." 

Exercises. — As a companion he was severe and satirical ; as a friend cap- 
tious and dangerous. If the spring nut forth no blossoms in smnmer there I 
will be no beauty and in autumn no trnit So if youth be trifled away with* 
out improvement manhood will be contemptible and old age misenble. 

IIULE 10, "VMicn a simple member stands as the object of a 
preceding verb, and its verb may be changed into the infinitive ' 
mood, the comma is generally omitted ; as, '< I suppose he is at | 
rest ;" changed, " I suj)pose him to be at restJ*^ 

But when the verb to he is followed by a verb in the infinitive 
mood, which, by tnmsposition, may be made the nominative 
case to it, the verb tohe\s generally separated from the infini- 
tive by a comma ; as, " The most obvious remedy is, to vfith- 
draw from all associations with bad men ;" '^ The first and most 
obvious remedy against the infection, is, to withdraw from all 
associations with bad men." 

Exercises. — They believed he m'us dead. He did not know that I H'as tlN 
man. I knew she was still aVive. The greatest misery is to he condemned 
by our own hearts. The greatest miseiy' that we can endure is to be cod- 
demned by our own hearts. 

NOTES. 

1. ^Vlien a conjunction is separated by a phrase or member from the men 
ber to which it holongp, such inten'ening phr.ise appears to require a com 
ma at Ciich extremity ; a?, *' They Pft out early, tOKf^ before the close of the 
day, arrived at the destined phice." This rvile, however, is not irenenrily fol- 
lowed by our best writers ; as, " If thou seek tlie Lord, he will be found ot 
thee ; but if thou lorsake him, he will cast thee ofTfor ever ;" " Bui if the parte 
coimected are not short, a comma may be inserted." 

2. Several verbs sncccedincr each other in the infinitive moo<1, niwi havhig 
a common dependancc, may he divided by commas ; as, "To relieve the 
indigent, to comfort the afilictcd, to protect the iimoccnt, to reward the 
deserving, are humane and noble employments. 

3. A remarkable expression, or a short observation, somewhat fai thetbrm 
of a quotation, may he j»roperly ma»-ked with a comma, as, ** It hurts a 
man's prido to say, I do not know ;" " Plutarch calls lying, the vice oftUtoes,* 

4. When woras are pincod in opposition to each other, or with lORie 
marked variety, they must be distinguished by a comma ; as 

" Tho' deepy yet daar ; i\\6* gentle, yet not dtdl ; 
" Strong, without rcf^e ; without 6'erfloiiomgyfuiV'* 

^ Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are oilen found, not only in aniai 
uril^ but in opposition to, tho viewf and conduct of each other.** 
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Somethnes when the word with which the iMt prepoution'affreea, ii sin- 
gle, the comma may be omitted ; as, "Many states were in ulianoe vfUk, 
and under the orotection q^Rome." 

The same rmc and restrictions apply, when two or more nouns refer to 
the same preposition ; as, '* He was composed both under the thrMtenSng, 
and at the mpirrwtch, of a cruel and lingering death ;" ''He was not only Uie 
hngf but ihefaiher o/his people.'' 

5. The words, '' as, thus, nay, so, hence, again, first, secondly, formerly, 
now, lastly, once more, above all, on the contrary, in the next place, m 
ihort," and all other words and phrases of a similar kind, must generally 
\>e separated from the context by a ^omma; as, *' Remember thy best friend ; 
fbrmeWy, the supporter of thy infancy ; noto, the guardian of thy youth ;" 
'' He feared want ; hence, he overvalued riches ;** '' Soy if youth be trifled 
iway," && " Again^ we must, have food and clothing ;** " JPbtaUy, let us 
xmdade.'* 

The foregoing rules and examples are sufficient, it is pre- 
sumed, to suggest to the learner, in oil ordinary instances, the 
proper place for inserting the comma ; but in applying these 
rules, great regard must be paid to the length and meaning of the 
slauses, and the proportion which they bear to one another. 

sEinicoiiON* 

The semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence into 
two or more parts, not so closely connected as those which are 
separated by a comma, nor yet so little dependent on each othen 
us those which are distinguished by a colon. 

RULE 1. When the preceding member of the sentence does 
lot of itself give complete sense, but depends on the following 
slause, and sometimes when the sense of that member would 
)e complete without the concluding (me, the semicolon is used ; 
us in the following examples : ^ As the desire of approbation, 
;irhen it works according to reason, improves the amiable part 
>f our species ; so, nothing is more destructive to them, when 
t is governed by vanity and folly ;•* " The wise man is happy, 
ivhen he gains ius own approbation ; the fool^ when he gains the 
ipplause of those around him ;" '^ Straws swim upon the sur- 
ace ; but pearls lie at the bottom." 

Exercises, The path of truth is a plain and safe path that of falsehood a 
i«rplexing maze. Heaven is the region of gentleness and friendship hell of 
ierceness and animosity. As there is a worldly hi^[mie88 which God per< 
elves to be no other than disguised misery as there are worldly honours 
rbich in his estimation are reproach so there is a vrorldly wisdom which in 
J8 sight IS foolishness. 

But all subsists by elemental strife 
And passions are the dements df Iffe. 

RULE 2. When an example is introduced to illustrate a rule 
»r proposition, the semicolon may be used before the conjune- 
ton 09 ; as in the following instance : Prepositions govern the 
>bjocti>e case ; as, '' She gave the book to him.'' 
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BTYLE.— PERSPICUITY AND PRECISION. 

Style is the peculiar manner in which we express our coo- 
ceptions by means of language. It is a picture of the idea^ 
which rise in our rainds, and of the order in which they are pro 
duced. 

The qualities of a good style, may be ranked under two heada^ 
perspicuity and ornament. 

Perspicuity, which is considered the fundamental qunlit} 
of a good style, claims attention, first, to single words and phra- 
ses ; and, secondly, to the construction of sentences. When 
considered with respect to words and phrases, it requires these 
three qualities, puniy, p'opinely, and precision. 

Pnrity of language consists in the use of such words and such 
constructions as belong to the language which we speak, in op 
position to words and phrases belonging to other languages, oi 
which are obsolete or new-coined, or employed without propei 
authority. 

Propriety is the choice of those words which the best usage 
has appropriated to the ideas which we intend to express by 
them. It implies their correct and judicious application, in op- 
position to low expressions, and to words and phrases which 
would be less signiftcant of the ideas which we wish to convey. 
It is the union of purity and propriety, which renders style grace* 
ful and perspicuous. 

Precision, from pracidere, to cut off, signifies retrencnin^ all 
superfluities, and pruning the expression in such a manner as to 
exhibit neither more nor less than an exact copy of the ideas 
intended to be conveyed. 

STRUCTURE OP SEBTTENCFS. 

A proper construction of sentences is of so great importance 
in every species of composition, that we caimot be too 6lrict oi 
minute in our attention to it. 

Elegance of style requires us generally to maid nuny short or kmg soo* 
tences in succession j a monotonous correspondence of one member to an^* 
ther ; and the commencing of a piece, section, of paragraph, with a Hu^ 
sentence. 

The qualities most essential to a perfect sentence, ire Unity 
Clearness, Strength, and Harmony. 

Unity is an indispensable property of a correct sentence. A 
sentence implies an arrangement of words in which only one pro- 
position is expressed. It may, indeed, consist of parts ; bal 
,. these parts ought to be so closely bound together, as to mtiki^ 
on the mind the impression, not of many objects, but of only 
one. In order to preserve this unity ^ the following rules may be 

useful. 

1. In ihi emrte <f the saitenee, the scent thmdd be changed tti Utitt m ptUI 



The Dnsh, though orton used improperly by hasty vmi inw^ 
^Ki-enl writers, may be introduced with propriety, wben flu 
sentence breaks off abrnptly ; where 8 significant pauM ta-*»- 
quired ; or where there is ao unexpected tu^n in Ihs seatiiiwBt ; 
'ks, "If thnu art he, so much respected once — but, ob! how 
.fallen! how degrnded !" "If acting conformably to tbb #iB of 
Hur Creator ; — if promoting the welfare of mankind artUno ffs ; 
' — if securing our own hnppineaa ; — arc objects of lh« Br 
moment : theft we btc loudly called upon to cultivate W 
lend the great iutorests of rnligion and virtue." 

A dash following a stop, denotes that I'ne pause is to bi $• 
than if the stop were alone ; and when used by itself, r" 
i pause of such lengfli as the sense only can determine. 
" Here lies the great — False marble, where t 
" Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

INTEHROOATORY TOINT. 

The note of intorrogation is used at the end of an ii4 
live sentence ; aa, " Wlio ndorned the heavens with ■ 
quisite beauty ?" ' ^■ 

i»«ib.<>ii,ili»fr*ipiiiaMfhkibt« <M rii u^Ht£eCn^«4«<'^ 
rtylinfpt.** 

EXCLAMATORY POINT. 

The note of exclamation is applied to expressions of sudden 
emotion, BUi'iirisc, joy, grief, &c. and somelimea to invocations 
and addreHses ; as, " How much vanity in the pursuils of men !" 
" What is more amiable than vulue !" " My friend ! this con- 
'duct amtizcs me !" " Hear me, O Lord ! for fiiy loving Itindness 
Tb great !" 

TARENTIIESIS. 
•1 A parenthesis is a clause containing some useful remark, 
«hicb may be omitted without injuring the grammatical con- 
r jtruction ; as, " To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save a 
few letters (for what is a name besides I) from oblivion." 
" Know then this truth, {enough for man to know,) 
" Virtue alone is happiness below." 
NoTi. The pnrenthesiB generally denotes ■ moderate dopresnon of Iha 
inoe i and, as the purcniUetical mirki do not lupply the piaJM oT k poinl, 
^Un duurn Bhonld lio accompanied with eveiy »top which t&o tvnae woold 
rcfjuire, irthe pafenthoticat characters were not UBcd. It ought to Minii- 
^ic wKlithe aamo kind of pmnt nhicli thamemboi has that preeedu it; u, 
" J)b lovBB Dobly, (I apenk of frienilsliip,) who is nol jealona wben ho hu 
(hurtaotooflow.* _ _ _ 

19 -■■■,■•■ '■-'-. 
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*' Or why so long (in lifo if long can be) 
^* Lent Heav'n a parent to the poor and me?" 
Parentheses, however, containing interrogations orexcIaiiiatioiif.lbnn a-i 
exception to this rule ; as, ^ If I grant his request, (and who could refiiN 
it ?) I shall secure his esteem and attachment. 

APOSTROPHE AND QUOTATION. 

The apostrophe* is used to abbreviate a word^ and also to 
mark the possessive case of a noun ; as, '' His, for it is ; iho% 
for though ; o^er, for ovei* ;" " A man^s poverty." 

A Quotation marks a sentence taken in the author's own 
language ; as, <^ The proper study of mankind is man." 

When an author represents a person as speaking, the lan- 
guage of that person should be designated by a quotation ; as, 
At my coming in, he said, << You and the physician are come 
too late.'' A quotation contained within another, should be dis« 
tinguished by two single commas ; as, *' Always remember this 
ancient maxim : * Know thyself.^ " ., 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING CAPITAL LETnmS* 

It its proper to begin with a capital, 

1. The first word of every sentence. 

2. Proper names, the appellations of the Deity, &c.; &*<, 
'James, Cincinnati, the Andes, Huron ;" '^ God, Jehovah, thf 

Almighty, the Supreme Being, Providence, the Holy Spirit." 

3. Adjectives derived froim proper names, the titles of bookiii 
nouns which are used as the subject of discourse, the pronoim 
/ and tlie interjection O, and every line in poetiy ; as« '^ Amen 
can, Grecian, English, French ; Irving's Sketch Book| Perci- 
vaPs Poems ; I write ; Hear, O earth !" 



VERSIFICATION 

Poetry is the language of passion, or of enlivened imagination. 

Versification, in English, is the harmonious ammgeineiil 
of a particular number and variety of accented and nnaccented 
syllables, according to particular laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the sound of the last sylla^ 

bio m one line, to the sound of the last syllable in another ; as, 
" 0*er the glad waters of the dark-blue sea, 
*< Our thoughts as boundless and our souU aafreej** 

Bi'ANK Verse consists in poetical Noughts expressed in reg- 
ular numbers, but without the correspondence of sound at the 
end of the lines which constitutes rhyme. 

Poetical Feet consist in a particular arrangement and 
connexion of a number of accented and unaccented sjilaMefr 



Tkaj aM aSkfi/tt, because it is b;^^ their u'd tbat the voice, u 
it mn, t^aA along dnmd* (b»ToiM in A nieaaured pace. 

UpMCkaLbM MbM iSSmg oftwik m <f thrai ajUablM; andara 
a^rifitto^^kteh; fan<«H(D^Ud««,aiMliburciribrMs ulbBowa: 
IMnLuaLa. TauTLi^nA. 

A.nBciiaa - V- & DW^Ie - u. » 

An'laaibai u - A« AiniAUmcb v - ■.- 

A Spon^ - . - An Anapuit u u - 

APWfML u u ''' ' A'Tribneh » v ^ 

A Trochee has the first syllable accenled, and the laJt unaq 
.enliid ; ax, HatclAil, pf^lliah : 

Restless mortals teil for nOiight. 
An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and tlie lost ae- 
cented ; as. Betray, consist : 

The sSas shStl w&ste, the skiefi In S[n6ke decAy. 
A Dactyle has the first i^yllable acccnlt^d, tind the two latter 
uQHccentedt ua, Labourer, possible : 

Fr6m the low plfiasiiras of Ihis fSllen nature. 
An Aiinpnest has the first tno syllables unaccented, and the 
Inst accented ; ei9, Contr&vSne, acquiesce : 

At the dose of the day when the hamlet la still. 
A Spondee ; as, The pSle m&on : a Pyrrhick ; as, on tU Ull 
'.rt-o : an Amphibrach; oh, DelTghtfTil : u Tribrach; a>i "Su- 
oi^rSble. 



Ckahhab iiutnicU u>))aw'tQ oxpMaiotartboi!^da caTTeeUr; 
RiOToiucK teaeM'dt tf^i^n^^Min ..with fonsp and eto- 
^ce. - ." -; ^■'^- • ■ :■ ■ 

Tli«*«Bi«f ia-|RNnll7e«ftfln4t1otl>tfc(^M( tppHdtkqi cfwafda ia 
.sanriradiiig uosb ■ealaaeM -Tbs.latur tnEta'«i(^4lte.[iiaparckMir 
trofdi,oru» faayftart n«dud •(GOaM(tKAfwnt0nera, oftbdr niaat a^nn- 
■gKiaBMrtngmHtnlfbTinii%a4iK>(i^*a,UMf ortoBniiiiiNVnili ud 
"' aCogmpasitiM. .Tha principl '^ a'wfenwfclE tb principally baaad 
BniS^edaaiil Uuatraud injli" aoianaB <]f arunnur. Hone*, an as- 
the&iMlarta. - - 



iKwoa wiib tlie laUa^att4^i'>dw4.Nitl> the 
lb iha dody of rturtotid ■ndbenea-lettrac 

CDNFOCiITHik. 
It m^ be laid down aa it maxim ef ateraal buth, that g09i 
MMe ia lite fihindation of aU good writing. One lAo Tinflnr 
•tinda a snbjeo^weU, win aoarcel}; write ill upon it : 

Bbotomk, «r lb» aUnf r a ffn a Jp n riaqwiwMiawntai^ A> amoa offoai 
ten**, and a lb«k' and d>aiM hnanuttioa.' Jt i% IbWt Iw MwAMa lo taaik 
hMntaaanl»aM>T&tlittMtftlawitffd«fMfaaaw««pi i a | ilaa|aiJfcTW< 
irnMHT. and an agreMUa niietjr gTaxprnain. It oo^ to baUMnk 
^ - M'ltaiSuttt^MMwlN^iBnapwaJiilmarawL'' -<T^^^t, 
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6. PfiRfioNiFiCATioN or Prosopof(£ia is that figure by wliicli 
we attribute liie and action to inanimate objects. >Vhen we say, 
•* the ground thirsts for rain," or, " the earth «)m7e^ with plenty ;** 
when we speak of" ambition's being restless,*^ or, " a disease's 
being deceiifid :" such expressions show the facility, with which 
the mind can accommodate the properties of living creatures If 
things that are inanimate. 

The following are fino examples of this figure : 
" Cheer*d with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles ;" 
" The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them ; and tht 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.** 

7. An Afostrofhe is an address to some person, either ab- 
sent or dead, as if he were present and listening to us. The ad- 
dress is frequently made to a personified object ; ns, " Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is thy sting ? 
p'ave ! where is thy victory ?" 

** Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O maU of Inistore ; bend tliy hkf 
head over the waves, thou fairer than the ghost of the hills^ when it moves 
in a son-beam at noon over the silence of Morven.** 

8. Antithesis. Comparison is founded on the resemblance, 
antithesis, on the contrast or opposition, of two objects. 

ExamfU. " If you wirii to enrich a person, study not to incrtm* hif 
sfpTM, but to (&mmish his desires.^ 

9. Hyperbole or Exaggkration consists in magnifying an 
object beyond its natural bounds. ^* As swifl as the wmd ; as 
white as the snow ; as slow as a snail ;" and the like, are cx« 
travagant hyperboles. 

** I saw their chief^ tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted fir ; his 
siiidd, the rising moon ; he sat on the shore| like a doud of mist on tht 
tuUs.** 

10. Vision is produced, when, in relating something that is 
past, we use the present tense, and describe it as actually pass- 
mg before our eyes. 

11. Interrogation. The literal use ofan interrogation, is to 
ask a question ; but when men are strongly moved, whatefer 
they would affirm or deny with great earnestness, they naturally 
put in the form of a question. 

Thus Balaam expressed himself to Balak : " The Lord is not man, that 
he diould lie, nor tiieson of man, that he should repent Hath he said it? 
and shall he not do it 7 Hath he spoken it 7 and shall he not make it 
flbod 7*' ** Hast thou an arm like God 7 or canst thou thunto with a voiee 
Hke him ?** 

12. Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions, such as 
surprise, admiration, joy, gnef, and the like. 

** O that I had in the wilderness a lodging place of way-&iiaf man {* ""O 
ihMt / Imd wings Ji ko ■ dove ( for then would I fly away, and he at rssl !* 



KEY TO TUE EXEKCISKt. t2S 

13. Irony is expressing ourselves in a manner contiary to 

0ur thoughts ; not with a view to deceive, but to add fo|rce to 

our remarlcs. We* can reprove one for his negligence} oy say* 

ing, " You have taken great care, indeed." 

The prophet Elijah adopted this figure, when he challenged the priests of 
Beel to prove the truth of^ their deity. ** He mocked them, wnd said, Cry 
ftknid, for he is a sod : either he is talking, or hf is pursuing, or he is on a 
journey, or, pcradvcnture, he slccpeth, and must be waked." 

14. Amplification or Climax consists in heightening all the 
circumstances of an object or action, which we desire to place 
in a strong light. 

Cicero jjfives a lively instance of this 6sure, when he says, ** It is a crime 
to put a Roman citizen in bonds : it is the height of guilt to scduive him ; 
ittle less than parricide to put him to death : v'hat name, then, ib w I give 
• the act of cmdfyijig him?'* 



KEY. 

Corrections of the False Syntax an^anged tmder Uu Rvlei and 

J^otes* 

Rule 4. Frequent commission of sin hnrdtns men in it. Great paint 
lune been taken, &c — is seldom found. The sincere ore, &G.— if happy 
What mmly &c— Disappointments sink — the renewal of hope gives, &c.->-4« 
without limit has been conferred upon us. — Thou eansi not he^X — ^but tlioa 
wuttfst do, &C. — consists the hap[Hnes8, &c. — ^\Vho ttmckedtt^ or didst ttmek 
leaiah*s hallowed lips with fire. 

JWle 1. And wUt tkeu never be to Heaven resigned ? — And itAe ked gNat 
abilitice, &c 

JWto 2. Jire peace and lionotir. — was controversy. 

RuLB 7. Them that you visited.— Aim that was mentioned.-*A« whe 
preached repentance, &c — they who died. — he wko succeeded. 

Rule 8. Time and tide ivott, &c — remooe mountaina — «r» both imeer- 
tain. — dwM with, &c — effect the mind, &c — What tignffif tke eonnsci sad 
care, &c — are now perished. — ^Why ore whiteness and coldnesi^ Iccb— bind 
them continually, &c — render thetr possessor, &e. — There Are errour and 
discrepance — which show, &c 

Rule 9. Is the same in idea. — 1« in the porphyry. — is remarkable, he^^ 
which tncves merely aa U is moved. — tffi»ts us, &c. — ^Man's happiness or 
misery is, in a great measure &c. — for it raav be, &c — was blameworthy. 

Rule 10. The nation is powerful. — ^The fleet was seen, ke, — ^The church 
has, &C. — ii, or ought to be, the object, &c. — U is feeble. 

Rule 11. My people dc &c — The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure a& 
their, &c. — were aiviucd in their sentiments, and th^ htme referred, &c.-— The 
pcofAe rejoiee — give them sorrow. 

Rule 12. Homer*s works are &c — Ma'^s heart. James HarVs book* 

Note 1. It was tlie meix, loomeii, and children's lot, &c or, It wom thelH^ 
the men, women, and children. — Peter, John, and Andrew's, &c. 

^fiote 3. This is CampbtU the poet's production ; or. The fruAuUMi ^ 
(Jmnpbelt, ifc, — The silk was purchased at Brown's the sureer and A a is r 
dasher^ 

Jfute 4. The pupil^s composing, &c-" niWs being observed.— of the prsii- 
^enfs neglecting to lay it before the council 



riGtnui or •rEKcu. Mi 

UfUplMr* aboiBid m »ll writiim lath* MriptnnttlMjrniirbtfcaBi 
in TMt TarieCjE, TboayCvrbieMMlLoiditddledaviMyalaiiib^fttiQ^ 
ami men, neeordinf to likur diflbrent dMpontkmi, ire itjUdwolvMi mitf, 

Wniliingtoa Inring^ in making of the degmdUd iUt|B of the IflMBMn 
Abori|dnea wiw liiunr on the boraere of the ** white fettleflMat^** <ii u io|i 
the fouowmffbeeotanl metaphor: ** The prond jrfBer of their indeptiweace 
has be«i «iiakea down, and the whole moral /Uriels liee in nana." 

2, An A1.LBG0RY may be regarded as a metaphor c<mtiiHied ; 
or, it is several metaphors so coanecied together in sense, as 
frequently to fono a kind of parable or fable. It differs from m 
single metaphor, in the same nuumer that a cluster on the Tins 
differs from a sinfide grape. 

The IbAowiiigii a Ihe 4fiKani|de of an aOegoir, taken from the 60th psalm ■ 
wherein the people of lereel are represented under the image of a ^ins . 
^ Thott bast Mongfal a vine mA of Egypt% than hast east out the hsailMa 
and planted it Thou u^eparedst room (efore it ; and didst cavse it to take 
deep root, and it filled tbeiancL The hlus were covered with the ihadodr at 
it ; and the bougha thereof wem like the goodly oedais. She ssiit ool bar 
bmigha into the aesp alod h^r branchsa intQtbe nvsr.** 

3. A SiMiLg or CoMpABisoii is wben the resooMniieebo- 
tween two objects, whether real or imaginary, is ex pre sse d hi 
fomi. 

Thus, we use 4 nmils, when ws say, **The aetiMis of priness sni Hhs 
thoee sreat rhrera, the eonrie of wluch ^eiy one beholda, biit thsir 
havef Men seen by few> ^ As the momitama sre lonndsbont Jm 

lo the Lord is round about his people." **ThemaaiekofCiaylwai 

mnpof^ oC-JMrsthst sre nast, pleasant and aBiramftd to the soaL* ^ 0« 
lodiaifisjpo liKe tlM>s« sold plants which thrive bspt in the dmdcy bnt friJMi 
trithor wfam ejrpdsed to the mflnence of the son.'* 

** *Ihb Aeevrian came down, like the wolf on the Add, 
And hb oeliortfl were gleammg with pniple and goU ; 
An d iba^fbean.qf their spears was like stors on tbs sss, 
. WIm the kins w%ve rolw ni^^ 
4* A'HttTONTMT is where the cause is put for the edbett ir 
the oAct fyt Ijiexause $ the container for the thing eosttfiiiod 1 
fir tbo^jgn for ^ thiioig signified. 

Vntarwesay, ''Th»yread^ie(fdn,*'thecaaseispiitibrtbssAqll 
by « »Illtoa«a ioerl».» ** Gmy haira should be rejected ;*> hm Ohb 





is put llr'tfis eaeae; meanimr by '*' gray haira," ud ige. which pw rn ass s 

Csrlsunr latbsphiMp^^inieWtttekioBB," thseontaisfirisssMta^ 
tbs tbmg contained. ''HeaddrewedtliecWri^ thst|% ttep^pSSialp 
tlie diarh 

5. A STMEcnocHE OR CoMPREHCirsfON* VHien the whole is 
pot for m^portft or « jKpprCfbr the whole ; a genus for a qieQijQi, Qf 
A siMMiifor ignwn.; ia general, when any thing lesi^ ^iV 
ding jnore, is jpSt for die precise object gneant, the figure is <m» 
ed a Synecdocne. 

»«^^A4ftMieftwsii^fstf,ili«tSBdef;aMip«.» ''TheAeneisaa^lls 
ammid;^ «< The dog is s 4uik%l cim4j^ 
ipecies. We aoroethBes jpt hs "Mad^ for tbn pewen, saw t S»y wy < 
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6. PfiRsoNiFiCATioN or Prosopof(£ia is thai figure by whidi 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. When we sajr» 
•* the ground thirsts for rain," or, " the GBxihsmilef with plenty ;" 
when we speak of" ambition's being restless,*^ or, " a disease^s 
being decdtfiU ;" such expressions show the facility, with which 
the mind can accommodate the properties of living creatures t« 
things that are inanimate. 

The following are fino examples of this figure : 
^ CheerM with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiUs ;" 
'* The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them ; and iht 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

7. An Afostrofhe is an address to some person, either ab- 
sent or dead, as if he were present and listening to us. The ad- 
dress is frequently made to a personified object ; ns, '< Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is thy sting ? 
p^ave ! where is thy victory ?" 

** Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O maU of Inistore; bend tliy fair 
head over the waves, thou fairer than the (riiost of the hills^ wlien it moves 
in a son-beam at noon over the silence of Morven." 

8. Antithesis. Comparison is founded on the resemblance, 
antithesis, on the contrast or opposition, of two objects. 

ExamjpU. '* If ^ou wirii to enrich a person, study not to incrtmu hif 
sioreSf but to lUmimsh his desires.^ 

9. Hyperbole or Exaggkration consbts in magnifying an 
object beyond its natural bounds. '' As swifl as the wind ; as 
white as the snow ; as slow as a snail ;" and the like, are ex- 
travagant hyperboles. 

** I saw their chief^ tall as a rock of ice ; his spear^ tlie blasted fir ; his 
siiidd, the rising moon ; he sat on the shore^ like a cloud of mbt on flit 
ndls.** 

10. Vision is produced, when, in relating something that is 
past, we use the present tense, and doacribe it as actually pass- 
ing before our eyes. 

11. Interrogation. The literal use ofan interrogation, b to 
ask a question ; but when men are strongly moved, wfaalefW 
they would afBrm or deny with great earnestness, they naturally 
put in the form of a question. 

Thus Balaam expressed himself to Balak : " The Lord is not man, that 
he should lie, nor tne son of man, that he should repent Hath he said it 1 
and shall he not do it 7 Hath he spoken it 7 and shall he not make it 
good 7" " Hast thou an arm like God 7 or canst thou thunder with a voice 
Rke bun 7** 

12. Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions, such as 
surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. 

'* O that I had in the wilderness a lodging place of way*&riaf man I* ''O 
ihMt I tmd wings Jiko ■ dove ( for then would I fly away, and be at lasl !* 
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13. Irony is expressing ourselves in a manner contiaiy to 

iMar thoughts ; not with a view to deceive, but to add force to 

our remarks. We«can reprove one for his negligencoy oy sajr- 

ing, '* You have taken great care, indeed." 

The prophet Elijah adopted this figure, when he challenged the pri«iksof 
BamI to prove the truth of their deity. <* He mocked them, and sud. Cry 
aloud, for he is a sod : cither he is talking, or hf is pursuing, or he is'on a 
journey, or, pcradvcnturc, he slccpcth, and must be waked." 

14. Amflification or Climax consists in heightening all the 
circumstances of an object or action, which we desire to place 
01 a strong light. 

Cicero gives a lively instance of this figure, when he says, ** It is a ciinia 
to put a Roman citizen in bonds : it is the height of guilt to scburse him ; 
ittle less than parrieide to put him to deaih : wtaX name, then, sbul I give 
• tlia act of cnicifyijig him 7^ 



KEY. 

CwrtctiojM of the False Syntax an^anged under the Rulei and 

^otes» 

RuLK 4. Frequent commission of sin Aardetu men in it. Great pains 
ktnt been taken, &c — is seldom found. The sincere ore, &c.— 4s happy 
What owkI, &c— Disappointments ivnk — the renewal of hope gtvct. &c.--h(s 
without limit hat been conferred upon us. — ^Thou eanat not heal — ^but thou 
ma^st do, &c — eonsUU tlie happiness, &c. — ^^Vho toucAedif, or Miti imsk 
lflaiah*s hallowed lips with fire. 

JfU€ 1. And vm tkmt never be to Heaven resigned ?— And liJbe iMd gftat 
abilities, Ice. 

JVW 2. Jire peace and honour. — was controversy. 

RuLK 7. Tkeni that you visited.— Aim that was mentioBed. — As wha 
preached repentance, &c — they who died. — he who succeeded. 

RvLB 8. Time and tide toot/, &c — remove moontainsi — arc both iineer- 
tain. — dwell with, &c — tffeet the mind, &c — What aigw^/jf the eoansel and 
care, &c — are now perished. — ^Why are whiteness and coldnuss, lu^— bind 
them continually, &c. — render thAr possessor, &c — There mr§ errour and 
discrepance — wmch show, &c 

Rule 9. It the same in idea. — is in the porphjrry. — is remarkable, fte^-* 
which moves merely aa it is moved. — tffeets us, &c. — ^Man's happiness or 
misery t*, in a great measure &c. — for U may be, &c.— «nu blameworthy. 

Rule 10. The nation is powerful. — The fleet was seen, lie. — ^The chuith 
kmSf &C. — u, or ought to be, the object, &c. — it is feeble. 

Rule 1 1. My p^ple dc &c. — The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure aa 
theiff &C. — were aiviucd in their sentiments, and thqf heme referred, &c— The 
pcofAe rejoice — give tketn sorrow. 

Rule 12. Homer*s works are &c — Asa's heart James HarVs book. 

Note 1. It was tlie max, wonmi, and children's lot, lie. or, It was thekt^ 
the men, women, and cliildrcn. — Peters John, and Andrew's, Ice 

J^e 3. This is Campbell the poet's production ; or. The pr^tduMn ^/ 
Campbell, ^. — The silk was purchased at Brown's the wsrecr and M«r- 
dasker, 

Mte 4. The pupiPs composing, &&- ruWs being obstrved.^^ftlia prill- 
rfetiTs neglecting to lay it iioforc Uie couiu*il 
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RvLB IS. or Mt Midience.— put if on Jacob.— sprinkle Mini— and ikt^ 
■ball, Iw.— of Ail ropntation. 

JVWc You were uamed ; you were worthy. — whore were yon ? — how fitf 
MMftyea? 

RvLB 14. Who kmt been, kc—wko is the nxth UuU kaslogikb i^bf 
thia means. 

Who all my aenae emfinedet ; or, J&dst eon/me. 

AVie. And who braughtett him forth out of Ur. 

RoLK 15. Who shall be 8ent,&c — This is the man who, kc 

RuLK 16. They to wkem much b given. &c — wUk wkom you aaBoeta*% fte. 
— loAom I greatly respect, &c — wtum we ouofht to love, and to toAein, 4<cw — 
They whMi conacieBee, ^ — ^^Yith whom did you walk ? — n^Aam d d yoa 
aee 7— To whom did you eive the book ? 

RuLB 17. Who gave John those books 7 We, — him who lives in FearU 
Btraei--My brother and he. — She and /. 

RuLB 18: JVbleS. Thirty tuns. — twenty/e«(— one hundred /otAom.*. 

JVbfe 6. He bought a pair ot new shoes — piece of degant furniture. — pair 
9ifiu horses — tract o^poor land. 

MUe 7. Are still more difficult to be conqrrehended. — most doubtful, or pre 
eariouf way, &c — 7^ model eotnes nearer perfection than anu /, &e. 

RuLB 19: Mte, That sort. — tfiese two hours. — This kind, &c—He saw 
one person, or more than one, enter the garden. 

NoU S. Better than himself, — is so smalL — his station may be, m bound 
by the laws. 

N^o 3. On each side, &c. — took each his censer. 

RuLB 80. Whom did they, &c. — They whom opulence, — whom luxury, kt, 
— IBm and them we know, &c. — Her that is negligent, &e. — my brothet 
and me, ^« — Whom did they send, &c. — Them whom he, &«. 

RuLB 31. It is /. — If I were he. — it is he, indeed. — IF/iom do you, &c;— 
Who do men say, &c — and who say ye, &c. — whom do you imagine it te 
luive been? — it was /; but you knew that it was he, 

RvLB 25. Bid him come.— ncturst not do it. — Hear him read, ^f. — ^makesut 
njMMiiin and r^eet, ^. — ^better to hve — than to outlive, &c^-fo \iTe8tle. 

RuLB 96 : Note, — The taking of pains : or, without taking pains, &c.> 
The chan^ng of times, — the removing and setting up q/kings. 

RuLB 98 : Note 3. He did me — I had ioritten — he came home. — htfedUa 
my cousin — he would have gone, — already risen, — ^is begun. — is spoken,-^ 
would have written — had they written, 4re, 

RuLB 29 : Note 1. It cannot, thertfore, be, &c. — he was not qften fJeas 
infc— should never be separated. — ^We may Hve happily, 4'C. 

KULB 30 : Note, I don't know any thing ; or, I know nothing, &c.'-*I did 
not see amybody ; or, I saw nobody, ^e, — Nothing ever affecte her. — and 
take no riiape or semblance, &c — There can be nothing, &c — Neither pre- 
cept nor disoplme is so forcible as example. 

RuLB 31. For Idmself, — among themselves, — with whom he is^ &e. — With 
mAomi did, &e. -^From whom did yon rcceire instruction ? 

RuLB 33. My brother and he, &c — Yon and /, ^c. He and 1 — Jokn and 
he, 4rc* — ^Between you and me, 4^ 

RnLB.34. And entreat me, ^e. — and aeUng differently, 4^ ' ^ 

Nate 1. But he may return — ^but he will write no more. 

Note 2. Unless it rotn.— If he acquire riches, ^. 

RuLB 35. Than /. — as well as he, than they, — but Ae. — but he and A* -bat 
them who had gone astiay. 

Fromiseuous^ Examples, — Him who is from eternity, ^rc-^^tepends all the 
happiness, — ^which exists, 4^. — ^the enemies whom, jre^r^ln it I or he whom 
you requested ?•— Though great have been, — sincerely aeibioio/ed^.— Theri 
was, in the metropoli8.«-exerGi8ing our momones. — was consumed.'— Affia- 
CBCtt may give—but t'( will not —of this world oden choke.— I^kssi that hoB- 
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am ,~and Uuy that despise.— I intended to call last week.— the BMb leok 
fresh and ^ ay.— very nea</y, finely woven paper.— where I mw Gen. Androir 
Jackson, A«m \vho.*--Take the first itoa, — last (ArVk— thirtT /eel luglw— c 
union, — a hypofhesis.-^ have seen him to whom you wrote, ne would havt 
eome back, or retumedf — understemth the natui%— he re/edf.— IfthouafM^ 
—thou tm// becorfte; — Is not properly' attended to.-i-He knew. — therefore, to 
have done it. — than the title. — very independentltf,'~dvAy to Ah-^-my /irUid^ 
entering. — is the best specimen, or it comes nestrer perfection than anM^ ^"Cw-* 
blow themj wiil go, &c. — Each qf those two authors has his merit. — Amuon'a 
wh<»lo, — lie in. — strikes the mind,— than if the parts had been iN(|««feil|— -with 
perfect symmetry. 

Satire does not carr}* in tt— romposM the trianglei— pcrsON** opportunttiot 

were ever. — It has been reported should never be. — situation in whiek — it 

thoroug}ily versed in his, — are the 80ii\j— /(Mows littlo» — An army pmcnft 
^—isre the duties of a christian. — happier than he.--^ways have inetiuA^ and 
which always will incline him to oncnd.-*which ref icire great.— TAcmtlill 
nonour me, will I. — has opinions peculiar to asetf, — that il may be aaid At 
attained monarcliical. — host permitted, — wilt deliver. — was formerly proptp 
gated. — the measure t«,-~un worthy your.— toei-e faithless. — After I had viaited. 
— nor shall /, consent-s-Yesterdav I intended to walk out, but was. — wmke 
or are thirteen, — leave tliree. — If he go, — make the eighih time that he wiL 
have visited. — is nobler. — was possessed, or that ever can be.— one creel 
««b;/ice,— smaller ones. — honesty if.— it to be — will follow me, — I skatt oWtoU* 
•4s gone astray. — he could not have donc-^eeUng a propeniity. 



PUWCTUATIOBT. 

COMMA. 
CorrectioM of the Exercises in Punctuaiion. 

RULE 1. Idleness is the great fomcnter of all corruptiont in the huoMli 
iteart The friend of order has made half hb way to virtiMi All finery iee 
nsn ot Uttieneaa. 

RULE 2. The indulgence of a liarah disposition, ia the tntroducttan to 
future misery. To be totally ihdiflercnt to praise or censurei is a reel defiKt 
in character. The intermixture of evil in human sooietyi aeri^ to Mieiciat 
the suffering graces and virtues of the good. 

RULES. Charity, like the sun, brigMene all its oljecta. ^Ifjlmmm m, 
in truth, the great avenue to mutual enjoyment. Ton, too^ fam^ ymm fUl- 
mgs. Humihty and knowledge, with poor apparel^ excel mkhkMMligpor 
ance, under costly attire. The best men often expemncftaaaopoiil^^ 
Advice should be seasonably administered. No aBammed lufh^iiopr ci^ 
always hide the real character. 

RULE 4. Lord, thou hast been our dwelfins place fai atl ^jmbmUmmk 
Continue, my dear child, to make virtue thy chief study. CaiMl fhffH 
pcct, thou betrayer of innocence, to escape the hand of vensetnof ? T 
the king of terrours, chose a prime minister. Hope, the bainiof liiS|^ 
as under every misfortune. Confucius, the great Chinese philosopher, 
eminently gooid, as well as wise. The patriarch Joseph is an illustrMMM 9fh 
ample oftrue piety. 

RULE 5. Peace of mind beine secured, we may snule at nusfortune^ Te 
oiijoy present pleasure, he sacrificed his future ease and reputation. His 
talents, formed for great enterprises, could not fail of rendering him coni^He- 
uous. The path <u piety and virtue, pureued with a firm and constant 
■pint, will assuredly lead to happiness. All mankind compose ene fiinii||lw 
sMcuiblod under the eje of one ~" * 
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HULE 6. We liave no remson to complain of the lot of man, nto ol fXi 
mutability of the world. Sensuality contaminate* the body, depreiiteli fbe 
undentanding:, deadens the moral feelings of the hgart, ai)d dejpradea mlui 
from bis rank in creation. T^ 

Self-conceit, prcsumptior^ and obstinacy, blast i^e pr^pect of immT a 
roath. He is alternately supportea oy his father, his uncie, and* hi^ elder 
brother. The man of virtue and honour, will be trusted, relied upon, and 
esteemed. Conscious guilt renders one mean^pirited, timorous, and baMi 
An upright mind ^'\]\ never be at a loss to discern what is just and tme, 
lovely, mmest, and of good report. Habits of reading, writing, and think- 
ing, are the indispensable qualifications of a i(ood student. The great busi- 
ness of life is, to be employed in doing justly, loving merc}r, and walking 
hiunbly with our God. To live soberly, righteously, and piously, compre- 
bends the whole of our duty. 

In our h^th, life, possessions, connexions, pleasures, there are causes ol 
decay imperceptibly working. Deliberate slowly, execute promptly. An 
idle, trifling society^ is near akin to such as is corrupting. This unhappy 
penon had been seriously, affectionately admonished, but in vain. 

RULE 7. How much better it is to get wisdom than gold. The friend* 
ships of the worid can exist no longer than interest cements fhem. Eat 
ffhat is set before you. They who excite envy, will easily incur cemurBi 
A man who is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most InnoceaA 
wMs that can be out together. Many of the evils which occasion our com- 
plaints of the worlo, are wliolly imaginary. 

The gentle mind is lilce the smoom stream, which reflects every object bi 
its just proportion, and in its fairest colours. In that unafl^ted civility which 
spnngs from a gentle mind, there is an incomparable charm. TKe Lead 
whom I serve, is etcmaL This is the man we saw yesterday. 

RULE 8. Idleness brings forward and nourishes many bad pasoonst 
True friendsliip will, at all times, avoid a rotkh or cardess benavioiir. Health 
and peace, a moderate fortune, and a few fmnds, sum up all the undoubted 
articles of temporal felicity. Truth is fair and artless, simple and sincere, uni • 
fbtm and consistent. Intemperance destroys the strength of our boi^ei^ 
and the vigour of our minds. 

RULE 9. As a companion, he was severe and satirical ; aa a fi^iend, cap 
tious and' dangerous. If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer then 
win be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit. So, if youth be trifled away 
without improvement, manhood will be contemptible, and old age, nuserable. 

RULE 10. They believed he was dead. He did fiot know Uiat I was ths 
man. I knew she was still alive. The greatest misery is, to be condemned 
by our own hearts. The greatest misery that we can endiire, i^ to be con- 
demned by oar own hearts. 

' ' ;* SEMICOLON. 

IUjLF. I. The pnth of truth is a plain and safe path; that of fitlssbood 
is a perplexing maze. Heaven is the r<*0ioh of gentleness and frienddiip; 
hell, of tiorceness and animosity. As there is a worldly happiness, whwh 
God perceives to be no other thian disguised misery ; as there are worUfly 
honours, which, in his estimation, are a reproach; so, there is a workfly 
wisdbm, which, in his sight, is foolishness. 

But all subsists by elemental strife ; 
And passions are the elements of life. 

COLOIC. 

RULE 1. Tlie ttiree great enemies to timnquiUily, an vice, supenlilids, 
and idleness: vice, which poisons and disturiw the mind with bed pasrimis , 
snperstilion, which fills it with imaginary tenonrs ; idleness, whiek loads it 
wixh tn<liousncf>s and disgust. 
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